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I 



THE attention of scholars has lately been 
directed afresh to the subject of the Agape 
by the translation of the Canons of Hippolytus, and 
of Tlu Testament of our Lord, and quite recently, 
by the publication by Dr Hauler, from the Verona 
palimpsest, of the Latin Didascalia, and the 
Egyptian Church Order {Canonum Reliquics), of 
which the one lies behind, and the other is 
also — but less closely— related to the Apostolic 
Constitutions. 

The present investigation does not claim to 
have added largely to what was already known on 
the subject The Agap^ has long been regarded 
as, if not, like Mary Queen of Scots, " the eternal 
enigma of history," at least one of the obscurest of 
problems, and I do not profess to have solved it. 
Indeed it is very doubtful if we have the materials 
for its complete solution even now after these fresh 
discoveries. 

Ail that has been attempted is to bring together 
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such illustrative sources as are available in heathen 
and Jewish literature, to pass under review the 
various references or allusions to the Agap^ in the 
New Testament, and the Fathers, and to compare 
the extant " Ordinances " on the subject with each 
other. 

This has never, so far as ! am aware, been 
at all fully done before. Bingham's, Binterim's, 
Drescher's, and T. Harnack's contributions to the 
subject are all valuable, but none of them have 
been brought up to date. Even what is here 
attempted leaves room for a more thoroughly 
critical account of the matter ; and it is certain to 
be objected to by some, as following traditional 
lines of interpretation too closely ; but even so 
independent a critic of early Christian literature as 
Dr Rendel Harris has remarked with reason that 
"catholic traditions have a remarkable way of 
vindicating themselves." 

One of the most important questions in this 
investigation seems to be what was the deter- 
mining factor in the apparent variety of early 
Christian practice with regard to the Agap^. We 
have to account, e.g., for the silence as to this rite 
of second-century writers in Rome and Gaul, and 
the emphasis of second-century or later writers in 
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North Africa, Antioch, and Alexandria, Some 
take this to support their theory of the original 
identity — as distinct from mere co-existence— of 
the Eucharist with the common meals, or the 
development of the Eucharist out of the common 
meal. It seems to me that, as I have stated at 
more length later on, it would not be easy to 
prove that such silence implies non-existence in 
the case of a custom, which was so obviously 
consonant both with Christian teaching, and with 
Jewish and heathen practice as the Agapd, and in 
the face of the statements of TertulUan, e.g:, as to 
this and other Christian usages — statements which 
have an obviously representative ring about them, 
and which must stand or fall together. 

To my mind it is clear that it was the Roman 
law which to a very large extent regulated 
Christian practice in this respect, and that this 
law was administered with varying strictness in 
different parts of the Empire. But when this has 
been said, we are still face to face with a very 
difficult question, viz., the whole relation of early 
Christianity to the Roman Government. On this 
subject I have only to add here to what I have 
said elsewhere (Appendix 11.), that such unworthy 
researches as I have been able to make have 
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tended to confirm the interesting discoveries of 

Professor W, M. Ramsay. "When Christianity," 
he ^ says, " established itself amidst an alien society, 
it did not immediately remake the whole life and 
manners of its converts. They continued to live 
in many respects as before ; they were character- 
ised by most of the habits, and some of the faults 
of their old life and of the society in which they 
lived. . . . Christians were the dominant class in 
most Phrygian cities after 200. They registered 
themselves as collegia tenuiorum, and accom- 
modated themselves in all possible ways to the 
Roman law. Ideas and objects strictly Christian 
were indicated by terms of ordinary pagan use, or 
terms unknown to the vulgar. . , . And so we 
are forced to look for hidden meanings in early 
Christian epigraphy." 

Here we have a clue by which it may be hoped 
that, as time goes on, more will be discovered as 
to early Christian social organisation, including 
the Agap»5. In the meantime, as regards the 
earlier use of the Agap6, I venture to hold rather 
with Bishop Lightfout than with those who think 
that all is quite dark with regard to the relation of 
the Eucharist to the AgaptS up to the middle or 

' CitUs and Bishaprus of Phrygia, i. i 19 fl". 
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latter part of the second century, when there 
emerges on one side of the picture the liturgical 
Eucharist, on the other side the Agape with 
Eucharistic acts ; and further, it seems to me 
doubtful whether we are justified in correlating 
the Agap^ of the Canons of Hippolytus as closely 
with the Paschal Supper and the original Eucharist 
as Dr Achelis does.' 

I regret that the book was in type before I read 
Dr P. Gardner's Exploratio Evangdica, which it 
would have been well to have had before one in 
the earlier part of the investigation. Dr Gardner, 
like other critical writers, who are disposed to 
infer rapid accretions upon original Christianity 
by the method of comparative analysis of other 
religions, seems not to be fully sensible of the 
moral cleavage between early Christianity and 
contemporary heathenism, and even Rabbinical 
Judaism, but the general tone of his work is 
worthy of the highest respect. 

I have spoken of his — recently modified ^— view 
of the origin of the Eucharist elsewhere (chap. v. 
p. i6i). But as to Mithraism he seems to think 

' Dit Canenes Hippolyli, p. 21Q ff. Cf. infra, p. 135. 

* He foimeily llioughl: it possible that Si. Paul's ideas about the 
Eucharist majp have been coloured " by the rites carried an a( ihi: 
neighbouring Eleusis" (p. 454). But see below, Appendix I. C. 
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(p. 335)that M. Foucart, whom I have quoted, is not 
quite fair to it The sources of information on this 
subject are now open to all in Cumont's important 
work,' but it shows how little we know of the 
details of Mithraism. As Mr F. G. Kenyon has 
recently pointed out, Mithraism, as an eclectic 
religion, may have borrowed ceremonies from 
Christianity, whereas the reverse is chronologic- 
ally impossible. "We can recognise in Mithraism 
elements of truth, which account for its temporary 
success . . . but we cannot see in it a serious and 
formidable rival to the Truth which is the light of 
the world." - 

Apart from the difficulty of the subject, the 
little book has suffered from constant interrup- 
tions due to various causes ; but, in spite of its 
defects, it Is hoped that there may be some 
interest in an outline which incidentally brings 
out some important features of early Church life, 
and puts before the reader materials for forming 
an independent judgment on the various questions 



Chapters i., ii., iii., v., with the Introduction and 
' 7'txles el Monuments reliefs aux tnyiUmde Milhra (Bruxeiles' 
..aiiipctin, iSg6-9). 
'' " Milhraisni and Ihe Fall of I'sEanism " (Guardian, Apiil 24, 
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the Appendices, were accepted by the Cambridge 
Divinity Professors as a sufficient exercise for the 
degree of D.D. 

I have to thank the Regius Professor for leave 
to make additions and corrections^ and for his 
great kindness in looking over the proof sheets ; 
and the Rev. Canon A. J. Maclean for reading 
over chapter iv. I owe one or two suggestions 
to the kindness of Dr Armitage Robinson, but I 
wrote without seeing the discussions of the Last 
Supper by Dr Sanday and Dr Plummer in 
Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 

September 190 1. 
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AT the outset of an historical investigation of 
this kind it seems very important that one 
should put oneself into the right point of view ; 
that one should try, as far as possible, to recon- 
struct in imagination the environment — either 
heathen or Jewish — with which these Christian 
sacred social meals were surrounded at the time 
of their institution, and of their early develop- 
ment, and consequently the associations with 
which they would be connected in the minds 
both of the earliest Christians, and of subsequent 
converts to Christianity. 

I propose, therefore, by way of introduction, to 
consider briefly such heathen and Jewish ana- 
logues of the Christian Agap6 as are known to 
us, and then to pass on to the more immediate 
consideration of the history of the subject itself 

I 
Heathen Analogues. 
There is a passage in St Augustine's treatise 
, against Faustus the Manichasan, in which Faustus 
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is represented as seeking to minimise the differ- 
ences between Christianity and Heathenism ; 
and among other alleged resemblances between 
the two he speaks^ of the Christians as having 
turned the heathen sacrifices into Christian love- 
feasts. 

This statement has been interpreted by some 
writers as implying that the Christian Agap6 had a 
heathen origin. And, similarly, we find Sedulius,^ 
in the eighth or ninth century, stating in his Com- 
mentary on St Paul's first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, which probably represents a much earlier 
tradition, that the custom of the feasts alluded to 
by St Paul originated in the heathen superstition. 

St Augustine's reply to the statement of Faustus 
tells us nothing as to the original source of the 
Agap6, but it is interesting as showing the 
primary object of the feast ^ as celebrated in his 
time. " We have not," he says in effect, " turned 
their sacifices into love-feasts, but we have learned 
the meaning of sacrifice as understood by our 

^ Augustine, Contra Faust, lib. xx. chap, xx; adinit, {cf. chap. v). 

^Sedul., Collectanea in I Cor. (Migne, P. Z. ciii. 151) **Mos 
vero iste, ut referunt, de gentili adhuc superstitione veniebat." 
Cf. Drescher, De Agapis, ii. 

' ue, ideally speaking. For St Augustine's own attitude towards 
the Agap6 see below, chap. iv. 
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[ Lord when He said 'I will have mercy and not 
I sacrifice.' For our love-feasts feed the poor." And 
later on he adds ; ' "If our practice appears to be 
similar in some respects to that of the heathen, 
as e.g. in the matter of food and drink, its scope 
and purpose is very different from that of men 
whose conceptions of God are degraded and 
false." 

There is indeed much in what we know of 
religious and social custom throughout the Roman 
Empire in the early days of Christianity to sug- 
gest points of contact with the Christian love- 
meals. It is hardly too much to say that for 
centuries the countries comprised within the 
Empire had been gradually becoming " honey- 
combed" with organizations which involved 
conamon meals and close social intercourse. 
"There* were trade guilds and dramatic guilds, 
there were athletic clubs, and burial clubs, and 
dining clubs ; there were friendly societies and 
literary societies and financial societies," indeed, 
" there was scarcely an object for which men 
combine now for which they did not combine 
then." 



' Centra Faml. lib. 






' Hatch, Bampton Leciiins, pp. 26, 27 ; 
Latin. 1993, and Index, and the Oigesl I, I 
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But of all these organizations none seem to 
have had more hold on the affections and interests 
of the people than the religious associations. 

Comparatively common as these were in the 
earlier days of Roman and Greek civilization, a 
phenomenal development of them took place in the 
first two centuries of the Roman Empire — a period 
which is practically coincident with the growth 
of the Christian love-feast. 

This development seems to have been largely 
due to the increasing influence of Oriental re- 
ligions both in Greece and Rome — to the exclu- 
sion of the old national cults. 

It would be foreign to my purpose to investi- 
gate at any length the causes of this remarkable 
phenomenon, which had undoubtedly the effect 
of preparing the way for Christianity, by breaking 
down in men's minds the idea of the obligation of 
one national religion. But in order to determine 
with any approach to certainty the possible points 
of contact between these associations and the early 
Christian communities, it is necessary to have 
some idea of their moral character. 

Some modern writers, such, e.g., as M. Renan, 
have boldly asserted that it was because of their 
moral superiority and the greater hopes and < 
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solations which they afforded that these Oriental 
systems made such way in the early Roman 
Empire. " This," he says,^ " is the explanation 
of the singular attraction which, about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, drew the populations 
of the heathen world to the religions of the East. 
These religions had in them something deeper 
than those of Greece and Rome : they addressed 
themselves more fully to the religious sentiment." 
And of Mithraism, which he considers to have had 
most prevalence, he goes on to say ; " If Chris- 
tianity had not carried the day, Mithraism would 
have become the religion of the world. It had 
its mysterious meetings. ... It forged a very 
lasting bond of brotherhood between its initiates: 
it had a Eucharist — a Supper like the Christian 
mysteries." . . , ' 

And elsewhere ' he adds, "the Greek ' Eranoi' 
or ' ThiasoV of Athens, Rhodes, of the islands of 
the Archipelago had been excellent societies for 
mutual help, credit, assurance in case of (ire, piety, 

' Hibbert Lectures, p. 33. 

'But cf. Juslin M., Apol. \. 66: "The same thing in the 
mysteries of Mithra also the evil demons imilated and commanded 
Id be done, /or bread and a cup of water are placed in the mystic 
rites for one who is to be initialed," And (/. supi-a Pref. 

*Us Af)Slres, p. 188 (Eng. trans.). 
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honest pleasures. ... If there still remained in 
the Greek world a little love, pity, religious 
morality, it was due to the liberty of such private 
religions." 

When we turn to examine the evidence on which 
these somewhat exalted claims rest, it appears to 
be very scanty ; and as regards the moral tone of 
these religious associations they seem to depend 
on the interpretation of a few inscriptions, of which 
one or two of those to which M. Renan refers may 
be taken as examples. 

The first is an inscription of the Imperial epoch, 
the important part of which runs as follows: — 

M.tj]8€vi e^eoTTco 67r[ie]i/at €19 rijv ae/jLvoTaTtjv 
crvvoSov tZv epaviaTZv irpiv av SoKifiacrd^ ei ecrriv 
a[yi/]o9 KOI €iJ(rej8^9 koi ay[a0]o9' SoKi/xa^eTCo Se 6 
TrpocTTaTri^ Kcii 6 apx^cpavia-TTj^ koi 6 ypafijULarev^ koi 
ol Tafilai Koi avvSucoi^ 

This is referred to by M. Renan ^ in the above 
passage in proof of the holiness, piety, and good- 
ness of the members of these religious associations. 
But, as has been well shown by M. Foucart, ayaOog 

^ Fourmont, Corpus Inscrr, Gr., No. 126. 

* And Dr Hatch, Bampton Lectures, P« 31 (second edition), seems 
to agree with him. 
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is a mere commonplace epithet in laudatory 
inscriptions used of any benefactor; while eva-e^i)^ 
is never used in such documents in the modern 
sense of piety; and ayios is a mere conjecture in 
place of the more probable reading ayvos, which 
exactly fits in with the customary requirements 
previous to the initiation, viz., the offering of 
sacrifice, and the merely external purity of 
temporary abstinence from certain enjoyments.^ 
Indeed, Plutarch^ aptly describes the purifica- 
tory rites of such associations as aKaQap-roL 
KaBap/iol. 

The rest of M, Renan's description of the highly 
moral character of these confraternities seems to 
be based on an article by M. Wescher in the Revue 
TJieologiquef in which he speaks of the principle 
of these associations being liberty, their object 
the moral and material elevation of mankind ; and 
maintains that their common chest was intended 
to furnish advances to necessitous members. 

On examination this statement appears to rest 
partly on the above inscription, partly on another 

' Cf. iJebenam, Gtsckichle der Rotnischen Vereinswtsen . p. 171 
B., and Foucart, Dis Associations Religieum, pp. 146 anil 202. 

' Plulaich, De Superstitiane {f^s,'^^ ili., xii. and xiii}. Cf. Liv., 
XMix. 9. 

* For 1S65, ii. pp. 320 and 226. 
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restored by M. Rangab6,^ which dates from about 
60 B.C., and the important words of which are as 
follows : — 

"Eio^ei/ jULfi iJL€T€\€iv dvTov^ ttXcov tov €pa[p\ov, 
eav fXYi Tivi avjUL^iji ^ Sia ire^vOog] 17 8ia a] (rOeveiav 
aTro\€i<f>d9JvaL 

Instead of TrevOos, the more commonly accepted 
restoration, M. Rangab6 reads ireviav, and on this 
the idea of the promotion of mutual assistance is 
based. But, as M. Foucart has shown,* the 
assessment in such confraternities was the same 
for all ; there was no distinction between poor 
and rich, and no ** so/idarit/'' between poor and 
rich. And this rigid enforcement was equally 
necessary to the existence of the Greek epavoi and 
the Roman Collegia, 

Burial was the only purpose for which advances 
were made from the common chest^ 

On the general influence of the Greek tpavoi and 
6ia<roi, M. Foucart's opinion* is distinctly un- 
favourable. After an exhaustive examination of 

^ AnHquit4s HelUniques, No. 811. 

« P. 141. 

' See also Boissier, La Religion Romaine^ vol. ii. p. 269 ff. 

* Des Associations Religieuses, chap. xvii. p. 177 seq. See also 
Liebenam, Geschichte dor Romischen Vereinswesens (Leipzig, 1890), 
p. 171 note^ who confirms this view. 
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the inscriptions and other remains bearing on the 
subject his verdict is that the effect of these cults 
and associations was to bring down religion to the 
eastern type with grosser conceptions and symbols 
than had prevailed under the state religion, which, 
as the centre of political life, had necessarily a 
more elevating tendency. 

The best that could be said of them would be a 
repetition of the ancient description of Aristotle.* 
" Certain associations seem to have no object but 
pleasure (Si' ^Sov^f yiyve(T6ai), They have been 
formed to offer sacrifices and to furnish oppor- 
tunities in connection with them for recreation 
(o-ufoutrtas). They honour the gods, and procure 
for their members rest and enjoyment." 

While the state religion of Greece showed a 
certain approximation to refinement and morality, 
the vulgar were attracted by the looseness and the 
disorderly rites connected with the Olacrot ; and 
I the effect of these associations, and the cults 
I they represented could hardly be characterized 
as morally progressive. 

When we turn to consider the character and 

influence of the Roman Collegia and Sodalicia we 

' Arial., Eth. Nic. viii., ix. 7. Ziebarlh (Griechischen Vereiru, 

I pp. 16, 163) mentions relief of sick and poor in one or two cases of 

1 (poyiK. But cf. Gardner, Esphralia EvangctUa, ZZSff- 
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find that they had many points in common with 
the corresponding Greek associations. There was 
the same antiquity of origin, the same rapid 
development during the early years of the Empire. 
Their religious character is less marked and de- 
finite. They originated more frequently in the 
natural desire for union and association, and the 
sense of its value, which was perhaps more 
strongly marked among the Romans than among 
any of the nations of antiquity.^ The sodalicia^ 
or religious confraternities were undoubtedly more 
ancient than the trade or other secular corpora- 
tions; and, as their name implies, the common 
meal was their most prominent feature.^ But at 
Rome the formation of guilds of this kind 
encountered greater difficulties than elsewhere. 
From early times they had been regarded with 
some suspicion, and the patrician feeling was 
opposed to them, as tending to break down the 

' See Mommsen, (& Collegiii cl Sadalidii, p. ii6. " Res collegjaria 
Gr^ecoTum minoris moment] fuissc videtur quun fuit Romana"; 
and Boissier, ii. p. 24S. 

'^ Under the Empire svdalicia •nd collegia became flynnnymous. 
Cf. Liebeoam, p. 165. 

^ Cf. Sodales dicli quad una sidertnt et eaeni (FesCus, Ed. MUllei), 
p. 296 i cf. Cic de Senecl. 13. On the terminolf^ see Liebenam, 
Ceichichte, p. 165, who dilTers from Mommsen and Beaufort, 
Fefiub. Rom. vi. z. 
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influence of the idea of the family and the state, 
as the great centres of society; and under the 
earlier Emperors repressive enactments against 
them were frequent, though comparatively in- 
effectual,' Such associations steadily grew in 
favour, more especially among the people at large, 
until in the end it became advisable that they 
should receive official recognition from the state.- 

The organization of these societies at Rome 
itself, and in the parts of the Empire more 
immediately under the influence of Rome, was 
marked by that excellence of method and discip- 
line which was so characteristic of the Roman 
people; and their classifications and divisions 
present some interesting points of resemblance 
to those of the Coenobites and other monastic 
associations of the Christian Church in the fourth 
and fifth centuries.^ But when one seeks for any- 
thing in the way of possible sources of higher 
influence on the social life or customs of the early 
Christians there is no trace of it. 

Undoubtedly religion entered largely into these 

: Append bi 



bearing on the Agap^. 



■ Cf. Jer 



)■ 351. Ramsay (on 



: Cor.}x: 



in. 3, and De Vir. Illustt 



,i. 35, with OtellL, no. j. Also Jer 



t,Ep. 
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associations, but, as M. Boissier^ puts it, it is 
extremely difficult to determine how much reality 
underlay the appearance of religion, with which 
these Roman confraternities loved to surround 
themselves. Whatever the case may have been in 
earlier times, at the period which is of importance 
for the purposes of this investigation, though all 
the religious forms survived, enthusiasm in connec- 
tion with them had declined, and material interests 
and worldly pleasures predominated.^ 

And, lastly, we find that, as in the case of the 
Greek confraternities, there is little or no trace 
either of high moral qualification for membership, 
or of anything like systematic charity or alms- 
giving in connection with these institutions. 
Professor Mommsen' is inclined to think that 
help was sometimes given to sick or needy 
members, 

M. Renan^ gives a fascinating description of 
what he regards as the exalted character of these 
gatherings. " They took place on the feast days 
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' Boissiei, p. 26S. 

' Morarosen, de cetlegiis et sodaliciis, p. 115 
Cf. Plin., Efi. ad Traj. 93, " ad sustinendam tei 
Cj. Liebenam, pp. 40-1. Rarosay (on 1 Cor.) i 

* Les ApSlrei, chap, xviii. 
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of the patron (god), and on the anniversaries of 
certain brethren who had founded benefactions. 
Every one carried thither his httle basket {sporlula); 
one of the brethren in turn furnished the acces- 
sories of the feast. The slave who had been 
enfranchised gave his companions an amphora of 
good wine. A gentle Joy stimulated the festival; 
it was expressly stipulated that there should be 
no discussion of the business of the College, so 
that nothing should disturb the quart d'keure of 
happiness and rest which these poor people re- 
served for themselves.^ Every act of turbulence 
and every ill-natured word was punished by a 
fine."* 

Here indeed we seem to be face to face with a 
true Agap6, which the early Christians might well 
emulate. 

But the dry light of facts as shown by fuller 
consideration of the inscriptions and surviving 
regulations, tends to dissipate something of the 
atmosphere of the highest brotherly love which 
is made to surround the elements of good fellow- 

' Inscr. Lanuvii. (Oielli 6oS6) " Placuil si quis quid queii aul 
referee volet in conventu raferat, ut quieti et hilarei . . . 

' lb. " Si quis in oppiobiium aller alterius dixerit aut lumullualus 
fueiit, ei multa esto." 
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ship and happy entertainment which these feasts 
seem undoubtedly to have promoted.^ 

M. Boissier, who has carefully studied all the 

^ See e,g, the necessary restrictions on such feasts mentioned by 
A. Gellius (ii. 24) : *' Jurare apud consules verbis conceptis non 
amplius in singulas coenas esse ^turos quam centenos vicenosque 
aeris prseter olus et far et vinum . . . neque argenti in convivio 
plus pondo quam libras centum illaturos." Varro [de Re RusHca^ 
iii. 2) 16) describes the life of the Rome of his day [circa 37 B.C.) as 
a daily feasting and revel. ''Quotus enim quisque est annus quo 
non videas epulum aut triumphum aut coll^ia non (?) epulari, quse 
nunc innumerabilem incendunt annonam. Sed propter luxuriam, 
inquit, quodam modo epulum quotidianum est intra januas 
Romge.*' The following inscription {^Corpus Inscr. Lot, iii. p. 924) 
gives a rather different picture from that of Lanuvium. It is from 
Albumus in Pannonia, and some thirty years later than that of 
Lanuvium, viz. A.D. 167 : — 

<* Descriptum et recognitum factum ex libello qui propositus erat 
Alb(urno) majori ad statione(m) Resculi in quo scriptum erat id 
quod in(fra) scriptum est." 

Artemidorus AppoUoni magister collegi Jovis Cerneni et Valerius 
Niconis et Offas Monofili, qu(a) estores collegi ejusdem posito hoc 
libello publice testantur : ex coUegio supra s(cripto) ubi erant 
ho(mines) liiii. ex eis non plus remansisse ad Alb(umum) quam 
h(omines) xvii. ; Julium Juli quoque commagistrum suum ex die 
magisteri sui non accessisse ad Alburnum neq(ue) in collegio: 
se que eis qui prsesentes fuerunt, rationem reddidisse ; et si quid 
eorum (h)abuerat reddidisset sive funeribus et cautionem suam in 
qua eis caverat recepisset, modo que autem neque funeraticio 
sufficerent neque loculum (h)aberet neque quisquam tam magno 
tempore diebus quibus legi (sc collegii) continetur, convenire 
voluerint aut conferre funeraticia sive munera : se que i(d)circo per 
hunc libellum publice testantur (testari) ut si quis defunctus fuerit 
ne putet se collegium (h)abere aut ab eis aliquem petitionem funeris 
habiturum," 
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inscriptions bearing on the subject is of a very 
different opinion. " Without wishing," ^ He says, 
"to diminish the services which these associations 
.have rendered to humanity one is bound to 
-recognise that the good which they have done 
'has not gone beyond certain fixed Hmits, and 
above all that it often is only on the surface,"* 
The fact. that slaves were admitted to the 
membership of these societies is in itself a proof of 
a certain moral elevation. While taking part in 
the gatherings, they lost .something of the sense of 
degradation which they were made to feel so 
painfully in domestic service ; but their ordinary 
condition and treatment does not appear to have 
been materially improved by these occasional and 
exceptional privileges, which they were permitted 
to enjoy." 



Propositus Alb(urno) nuyori V. Idus Febr. Imp, L. Aur(elio) 
Vera iii. et Quadtato ca. Aclum Alb(urno) majori." 

Cf. TerluU., Apalogei. chap, vi, : '• Quonam illse leges abieiunt 
mmptum el ambitianem comprimentes? QuiE cenlum aera non 
amplius in ctenam subscribi jubebaot." Cf. also Tacit., Anna!. 
iii. 52 (of the year 22 A. d.), "domi suspecla severilate advetsum 
luxum, qui immcnaum prorupeiat ad cuncta quis pecunia pru- 
digitui" i and ib. chaos, liii,, liv. ; HUt. i. zl, 30. 



' Vol. i: 
» liebent 



I. 302. 
, Gtschickle, p. 41, lakes a slightly higher 



f tbeii moral signilicance. Cf. A 
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The nattu of brotherhood was sometimes used 
in connection with these associations, but there is 
little evidence that it was much more than a name. 
And, as time went on, and the term became 
common among Christians, we learn from Minuciua 
Felix, that it was a source of ill feeling towards 
them on the part of the heathen. " Sic nos" 
he says, " quod invidetis fratres vocamus." * 
And Tertullian - speaks to the same effect 
" They are wroth with us, too, because we call 
each other brethren ; for no other reason, as I 
think, than because among themselves names of 
consanguinity are assumed in mere pretence of 
affection {sanguinis nomen de affectione simulatum 
esi). But we are your brethren as well by the law 
of our common mother Nature, though you are 
hardly men because brothers so unkind." Indeed 
nothing will show the essential difference between 
the pagan and Christian associations better than a 
few words from the same passage of Tertullian's 
Apologeticum (chap. 39), the classical passage on 
the Christian Agap6. 

" Our presidents are the men of age and 
standing amongst us {probati quique seniores), who 
have gained their distinction not by money but 
' Oclav. 31. = Afol. 39. 
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by merit {testimonid). For money counts not in 
the things of God {neque enim pretio ulla res Dei 
constat). Even though we have a kind of treasure- 
chest, it is not made up oi douceurs'^ as in a religion 
that has its price. Every man places there a 
small contribution on one day of the month, or 
whensoever he will, so he do but will, and so he 
be but able ; for no man is constrained, but con- 
tributes willingly. These are, as it were, the 
deposits of piety. For expenditure is not incurred 
therefrom upon feasting or drinking, or on disgust- 
ing' haunts of gluttony; but for feeding and 
burying the poor, for boys and girls without 
fortune and without parents, for old men now 
confined to the house ; for the shipwrecked like- 
wise, and any who are in the mines, or in the 
islands, or in prison ; provided they are (suffering) 
there for the sake of God's way {sectce), they 
become the nurslings^ {alumni) of their creed 
{confessionis)." 

There is no evidence that the pagan associations, 

' De kenoraria lumma, v. 
there collected discteditable ti 
infra, chap. ii. 

'Ingratis, " Ingratiis," the best 
|iointless where it stands, 
' Or peosioneia. 
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good as they were up to a certain point, ever 
attained to anything like what is described here — 
even allowing something for the exaggeration of 
a partisan. There is nothing to show that their 
funds were regularly employed to give bread to 
the poor, to educate the orphan, to succour the 
aged. It was not in the nature of such associations 
to do so. 

And even if Tertullian's statement should not 
be considered sufficient, it does not stand alone. 
The heathen Emperor Julian himself attributes 
the success of Christianity to the care which 
it takes of the stranger and the poor, and to 
the fact that " it recommends the priests of its 
religion to build especially hospitals, and to 
distribute aid to mendicants of all religious 
persuasions." ^ 

It seems clear, then, that the heathen confra- 
ternities did not do these things. 

As one looks back on this necessarily brief survey 
of the character and influence of the heathen 
religious associations and guilds, not only Greek 
and Roman, but also as influencing both, Oriental, 
there seems nothing in them to indicate any possi- 

, Episl. xlix., quoted by Boiisier, ii. p. 304. See btlow, 
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bility of direct influence ^ upon or connection with 
the original Christian love - feasts. Amidst a 
number of external resemblances and coinci- 
dences there is a clearly marked and essential 
distinction which, even apart from the absence of 

I .any traces of historical connection, is enough to 
icut the ground from any possible hypothesis as 
•o their close relation or interdependence. 
r But this summary has had another object in 
view, viz., to show how the social movements and 
instincts, which these heathen institutions suggest, 
must have had undoubted effect on the subsequent 
history, if not on the origin, of the Agape. 

• Their tendency would be on the one hand to 
tender the acceptance and development of the 
Agape among the Gentile Christians easier; and 
on the other hand, as we shall see later, to pro- 
mote some at least of those temptations and 
occasions of abuse which ultimately proved fatal 
to what was in its inception a beautiful and 
intensely characteristic Christian custom. 

' Th. Ilarnack (Gollesdicnst, elc, p. 88, 89) points out (l) the 
inconceivability of Jewish Christians with their well known aversion 
to bU beathen practices adopting any custom from such a. source ; 
uid (l) the improbability of the mother Church of Jerusalem hor- 
lowing important customs; from the congiegatioas of Asia Minor ; 
c/. lanlra Rothe, dc frimord. Cult. CArisl. p. 8. 
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II 
Jewish Analogues. 



The Evidence of the Old Testament as to 

Social Meals, 

The evidence of the Old Testament on this 
subject may seem to have but a comparatively 
remote bearing on the history of the Agap^ ; but 
the general principles which it involves, and the 
tendencies which it illustrates are so far-reaching 
that it can hardly be regarded as unimportant for 
the purposes of this investigation to summarise 
this evidence, however briefly and inadequately. 

The custom of social religious meals appears 
from the earliest times in connection with sacri- 
fices as, e.g.y in Genesis (xxxi. 54), where we read 
that Jacob offered a sacrifice in the mountain and 
called his brethren to eat bread. This custom 
was further developed under the Mosaic Law, not 
only in connection with the Passover (Deut. xvi. 
7), but with the tithe and firstling meals, to which 
the poor and slaves were directed to be admitted 
(Deut. xvi. 11). In later days we find Samuel 
represented as presiding at such a meal (i Sam. 
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2}': "The people have a sacrifice to-day in 
the high place ... ye shall straightway find him 
before he go up to the high place to eat ; for the 
people will not eat till he come, because he doth 
bless the sacrifice ; and afterwards they eat that 
be bidden." In the book of Tobit (ii. i) we read : 
" Now when I was come home again, and my wife 
Anna was restored to me, and my son Tobias in 
the feast of Pentecost, which is the holy feast of 
the seven weeks, there was a good dinner prepared 
for me, and I sat down to eat. And I saw abund- 
ance of meat, and I said to my son, Go and bring 
what poor man soever thou shalt find. . . ." 

Religious feasts also came to be associated with 
family events such as the weaning of children 
(Gen. xxi. 8), or marriage (Judges xiv. lO), or 
birthdays {cf. Gen. xl. 20, non- Hebrew), or the 
receiving or departure of friends {cf. Gen. xxiv. 33 ; 
Tobit viii. 20), and to be usual at sheep-shearing, 
vintage, and at funerals, etc. A detailed descrip- 
tion of these may be found in Winer's ^ Realworter- 
bucb, ii. p, 1S2 (see i. p. 319) and the authorities 
there quoted. 

The Israelites were forbidden to attend the 

■ Cf. also I Sam. ix. G j 2 Sam. vi. 19, xv. 12 ; Neh. vjii. lo ; 
\ Eiek. xxxix. IJ seq. ; Zeph. i. 7 ; Amos iv. 5. 

* Cf. also Bintcrini, DinkmurdigkeiUn, vol. ii, pt. i. — ii. ad init. 
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heathen sacrificial feasts, partly because this 
would have implied taking part in the atllus 
of the gods, partly because they would then 
have had to partake of unclean sacrificial meats. 
The rationale of these common meals of the 
Israelites, so far as they were sacrificial, is given 
at length in Dr Robertson Smith's Religion of 
the Semites^ where he mentions that " zibak and 
minka, sacrifices slain to provide a religious feast, 
and vegetable oblations presented at the altar 
make up the sum of the ordinary religious 
practices of the older Hebrews." 

While in the case of the former the whole 
significance of the rite consists in the act of 
communion between God and man, the wor- 
shipper being allowed to eat of the same holy 
flesh, of which a part is laid on the altar as 
"the food of the Deity" ;^ in the case of the 
minha there is nothing of the kind, the whole 
consecrated ofTering is regarded as the Lord's, 
and the worshipper's part in the service is com- 
pleted as soon as he has made over his gift."* 
" In old Israel all slaughter was sacrifice, and a 
man could never eat beef or mutton except as a 
religious act, but cereal food had no such sacred 
' P. 211. * Religiim efihc Semites, p. 222. ' Ibid. p. 223. 
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""associations ; as soon as God had received His 
due of first fruits, the whole domestic store was 
common," Though this distinction does not 
seem to have been always clearly observed, it is 
a valuable clue to the understanding of a difficult 
subject. 

" As early as the time of Samuel we find religious 
feasts of clans or of towns, . . . The law of the 
feast was open-handed hospitality ; ^ no sacrifice 
was complete without guests ; and portions were 
freely distributed to rich and poor within the circle 
of a man's acquaintance. . . ." 

"The* ethical significance which thus appertains 
to the sacrificial meal, viewed as a social act, re- 
ceived particular emphasis from certain ancient 
customs and ideas connected with eating and 
drinking. According to antique ideas, those who 
eat and drink together are by this very act tied 
to one another by a bond of friendship and 
mutual obligation." , , , "The act of eating and 
drinking together is the solemn and stated ex- 
pression of the fact that all those who share the 
meal are brethren, and that all the duties of friend- 
ship and brotherhood are implicitly acknowledged 
in their common act." 

' P. 236. ' r. 247. 
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Without following the writer into the discussion 
of difficult or disputed points connected with the 
history of sacrifice or of sacrificial meals, it is 
enough for our purpose to remark on the deep- 
seated significance of the traditional custom of 
sacrificial and common meals among the Hebrews, 
which this evidence of the Old Testament testifies 
to. 

The survival and development of those ancient 
traditions in New Testament times would naturally 
prepare one to expect the facts which the following 
pages ^ indicate. 

Jewish Analogues. 

II 

There is a well-known passage in Eusebius,^ in 
which he speaks of Philo and his writings, and 
mentions especially his treatise "On the Con- 
templative Life," in which an account is given of 
the remarkable sect of the Therapeutce, These 
"apostolic men of Philo*s day, probably sprung 
from the Hebrews," Eusebius considers to have 
been Christians, and the progenitors of the 
" ascetics " of his own day. 

^ i,e, chap. i. ^ EccL Hist. ii. 17. 
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And St Jerome^ seems to have adopted the 
view of Eusebius without further investigation, and 
to have regarded the Therapeut(2 as closely 
resembling the monks of his own time.^ But 
there is nothing whatever in the writer's descrip- 
tion of the Therapeutm to suggest the idea of their 
being Christians. On the contrary, he speaks^ 
expressly of their being "disciples of Moses," and 
living " in accordance with his admonitions and 
precepts." It would be beyond the scope of this 
investigation to discuss at length the somewhat 
difficult question of the origin and history of the 
Therapeut(B.* It is enough to say that Philo 
himself connects them with the Essenes, though 
he calls the latter " practical," the former " specula- 
tive" in their lives; and that it is generally 
admitted that the Therapeutm were Alexandrian 
Hellenistic Jews, though it is hard to determine 
whether they formed an organised sect, or were an 
esoteric circle of " Contemplatives," such as the 
writer says he found among all nations, but who 
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had had a special " retreat " in the neighbourhood 
of Alexandria, to which Philo himself was in the 
habit of retiring. 

But Philo's account of their mode of lifc^ sug- 
gests possible points of contact with the Christian 
Agap^ ; and may therefore perhaps be noticed with 
advantage at this stage of our enquiry. 

The Therapeuta are described as looking upon 
" the seventh day as one of perfect holiness, and a 
most complete festival,"^ on which they appear to 
have held a common meal, but one far inferior to 
that which is described as taking place at the end 
of seven weeks,^ when they assembled in white 
garments, and after prayer to God that the 
entertainment might be acceptable, sat down to 
meat — the men on the right hand, the women 
apart on the left. The attendants were not slaves, 
but freemen, who served voluntarily. The fare 
was of the simplest — not wine, but only the 
clearest water, bread, and salt, with hyssop as a 
relish for invalids. During' the meal a passage 
of Scripture was read, or explained, or discussed 
— apparently by the president (chap. x). Then 

' Cf. ^\^a Edetsheim |«/ ,«>«), p. 35. 

' Philo, Vila Contempt, chap, iv, 

' Chap. viii. 

« Cf. The Canons of Hi f poly liiE. infra, pp. ns, 1 ij. 
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' followed hymns or psalms, sung by individuals ; 
then a special course of "that most holy food 
the leavened bread," with salt and hyssop, out of 
reverence for " the sacred table, which lies in the 
holy outer temple." And then the festival was 
prolonged through the night, two choruses of men 
and women, each with its chosen leader (chap, xi.), 
singing together, or in turn, with accompanying 
dances or gesticulations ; the whole closing with 
a thanksgiving similar, apparently, to the Pass- 
over HalUl, and with prayer; after which they 
separated. 

Both this entertainment and the common meals 
of the Essenes, who, as is more commonly known, 
have also been (wrongly) identified by some with 
the early Christians, show points of contact with 
Tertullian's description of the Agape. 

The Essene banquets are mentioned both by 
Joscphus and Philo.' The earliest account is in one 
of the first of Philo's works, Qitod Omnis Probus 
Liber, which is commonly dated at about 20 A.D. 

He says : " Their love of man revealed itself in 

their kindliness, their equality, their fellowship 

passing all words. For no one had his private 

house, but shared his dwelling with all ; and living 

' And by Hippolylus, Reful. ffara. lib. ix. iS-aS, 
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as they did in companies (0ido-oir),' they threw 
open their doors to any of their sect who came 
their way. They had a storehouse, common 
expenditure, common raiment, common food eaten 
in Syssitia or common meals. This was made 
possible by their putting what they had into a 
common fund, out of which the sick also were 
supported, when they could not work." 

Eusebius in a fragment of I'hilo, which he 
quotes, gives a similar description;- "They have 
no private property, but put all they have into a 
1 fund, and live as members of a Biao-oi or 
philosophic company, having cominoii meals." 

Josephus has frequent references to the Essenes ; 
and after mention of their sun-worship, describes 
their common meals in terms that recall those 
of the Tkerapmtm? " After this they assemble 
together to one place, and when they have clothed 
themselves in white veils they bathe their bodies 
in cold water. And after this purification is over 
they meet together in an apartment of their own 
into which it is not permitted to anyone of another 
noteworthy. Cf. Liebcnam, 
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persuasion to enter ; and they themselves being 
pure enter the dining-room as if it were some 
holy temple, and quietly sit down. Upon which 
the baker lays them loaves in order, and the cook 
also brings a single plate of one sort of food, and 
sets it before everyone of them. But the priest 
says grace before meat, and it is unlawful to 
taste of the food before prayer is offered." 

" And when they have made their breakfast, he 
again prays over them. And when they begin, 
and when they end, they praise God as Him that 
bestoweth life." 

"After which they lay aside their white gar- 
ments as holy, and betake themselves to their 
labours again till the evening. Then they return 
home to supper after the same manner." 

When these descriptions are compared with that 
of the Agap^ by TertuUian at the close of the 
second century A.D., the points of contrast and 
likeness will become clear. 

"Our' supper shows its explanation in its name. 
It is called by the Greek name for love. What- 
ever outlay it costs, all is gain that is laid out in 
doing good {pietatis nomine), for it is the needy 
that we benefit by that entertainment {refrigerio 

' Apahset. chap, xxxix. 
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isto). . . . We taste first of prayer to God before 
we sit down to meat; we eat only what suffices 
hunger, and drink only what befits such as are 
chaste. We satisfy appetite {saturantur) as 
those who remember that even during the night 
they have to worship God, We converse as 
those who know that they are in the hearing of 
their Lord. After water for washing the hands, 
and the lights have been brought in, every one is 
called forward to sing praises to God, either from 
the Holy Scriptures or of his own composing 
{proprio ingenio). And this is a proof of the 
measure of the drinking. As we began, so the 
feast is concluded with prayer. We depart not 
like a pack of ruffians (ciFsionuin), nor in gangs 
of street- walkers {classes discursationuni), nor to 
break out into licentiousness, but with as much 
regard for our modesty and chastity as if we had 
been taking in a moral lesson rather than a supper 
{ut qui non tarn Ci^namccenaverintquamdisciplinam)" 
The points in common^ between these Thera- 
peutic and Essene banquets and the Christian 
Agap6 are obvious at a glance. There is the 



' Mr F. C. Conybeare draws out the general points of 
son between Essenism and ChristiaDity in Hasling's D, 
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same sacred and ceremonial character in all three ; 
the same studious moderation in food, the same 
idea of accompanying prayer, and blessing and 
thanksgiving, and hymn-singing. The Therapeutie 
seem to have allowed more ceremonial enthusiasm 
in singing and dancing. The Essenes had a 
president,' to whom the same name is applied as 
to the president of the Christian feast by Justin 
Martyr, and by Tertullian in one or two passages 
{e.g. de Cor. iii,). But the Jewish elements in 
the Therapeutic and Essene meals are strongly 
marked.^ They seemed to have dined together 
because of their anxiety to eat no food but what 
was ceremonially pure ; whereas the Christians, 
according to Tertullian, were actuated by chari- 
table and communistic motives. Again, the 
Therapeutic meals have special features due 
partly to the monastic character of the society, 
and partly to their resemblance to the Jewish 
festivals, features which have, of course, no 
counterpart in TertuUian's account. And in cer- 
tain respects there is perhaps more resemblance 

I ' Cf. Hippolylus, Refut. H/ens. bk. ix. chap, iv., etc, who 
apparently borrows fcom Josephus. 

" Mr Conybearc ia his comparisan seems to assume the identity 
of the Eucharist and Agap^. See Did. Biilt [Hastings), i.e. 
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between these Jewish meals, and those described 
in the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles} which is 
now generally believed to be a strongly Judaising 
document^ 

Jewish Analogues. 
Ill 

I PASS next to the consideration of the ordinary 
Jewish common meals as established in Palestine 
in the time of our Lord. 

Those of the Sadducees seem to have been 
chiefly, if not exclusively, held among the priests 

^ Where it is difficult to disentangle the Agap6 from the 
Eucharist. Cf, infra, p. 53. 

' Cf. e,g. Didach^, chaps, ix. and x. with Josephus loc, cit. and 
Mishna Beracoth, chap, vi., where for wine the blessing is "who 
Greatest the firuit of the vine " ; and Matt. xxvi. 29, rod yevtr/jfiaTos 
Tou dfAiriXov ; and Grotius {de Caena Dam, p. 22), " Mos erat 
Hebrais, qui et nunc manet, festis diebus quos bonos vocant vocare 
ad coenam propinquos, vicinos aut amicos, supra decern, infra 
viginti, quae erat justd sodalitas sive ^parpcd, exponente Josepho 
(6. J. vi. 9, 3). Ccense fine panis melior ac frangi facilis ad 
ferebatur : de eo particulas convivator dividebat convivis : adfere- 
batur et calix, qui et ipse a convivatore libatus ibat in orbem. 
Addebantur verba Deo gratias agentia quod creasset panem ex terra 
ac fructum vitis." This is evidently founded on Buxtorf s Synagoga 
Judaica, pp. 308-9 {oi Sabbath observances). Cf, Luke xiv. i, of a 
Sabbath feast ; and Rabbinic Tracts, Orach chajim. No. 273, 
Minhagim^ p. 9. For the thanksgiving cf, also Justin M. , Apol, i. 
65. Also cf Agape in Egyptian Church Ordinances infra, p. 119. 
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in the Temple, when they ate the flesh of victims 
which had been previously offered upon the altar. 
These meals began with ablutions. Then they 
blessed the bread, the meal, the wine, and the 
meat These repasts concluded with a benedic- 
tion, and the table at which they were held was 
regarded as a kind of altar. 

The Pharisees, though they differed from their 
opponents the Sadducees in thinking that all the 
offerings should be burnt on the altar in the 
Temple, stili, in order not to be behind hand, 
imitated these feasts. " They instituted brother- 
hoods ; they practised ablutions before sitting 
down to table, and had the viands purified by 
the benediction pronounced on them." 

" Any sort of viands served for these banquets, 
and everyone was a priest on the occasion, for the 
table was open to all. It was at one of these 
gatherings of the brotherhood that the paschal 
b was eaten on the evening of the first day of 
•ihe Passover."^ 

In order to obviate the difficulties caused by 
large membership of the brotherhood, houses were 
joined together by beams, so that the whole might 
is/, p. 333 t^j. Mishaa 

1.). 
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be regarded as one dwelling, and all the tables as 
one gigantic table.^ 

A variety of these rules of tUe Eriib, as it was 
called, was the connection of courts, which was 
effected by all the inhabitants collecting a certain 
amount of food before a Sabbath or Holy Day, 
and putting it in an appointed place, thus showing 
that they regarded the entire court, and all that 
belonged to it, as a common whole. But beyond 
the idea of union which it involves, there does not 
appear to be very much contact between this latter 
practice and the Agape of the early Christians, 

The combination for purposes oi exclusion which 
was so strongly marked a characteristic of the 
Jewish associations stands in marked contrast to 
Tertullian's subsequent description of the Agap^, 
"which explains itself by its name" {Apologet. 
chap, xxxix). 

It may be well, before passing from this part of 
the subject, to refer to the ordinary routine of a 
Jewish meal as given in the Talmud {Beracotk 
43a, 47 b, 40b). 

' See on Ihe whole subject ihe Mishna, tr. by de Sola, chaps, vi, 
■nd vii. (Erubim) ; Edetsheiin, /ems the Missiah, Appendix xvii. ; 
SchUrer, Tke Jewish People in the time 0/ Jesus Christ, div. ii. 
vol. ii. p. 113 sqq. ; also Josephus, E. Jud. vi. 9, 3, who speaks 
of each tp^nrpla, at the kast aa Dot less than ten> 
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On the first entrance of the guests they sit down 
on chairs, and water is brought them with which 
they perform ablutions with one hand. With this 
hand they take the cup when they afterwards 
bless the wine which they partake of before the 
meal. Then all recline at table. Again water is 
brought. This time they wash both hands, as 
a preparation for the meal, when the blessing is 
spoken over the bread, and then over the cup, by 
the chief person at the feast, or by a guest to 
whom the privilege is accorded. The company 
respond by saying Anient provided the benediction 
has been spoken by an Israelite, and not by a 
heathen, a slave, or a law-breaker, or an unlettered 
man, though exception was made in the case of a 
Cuth^an {i.e. heretic or else Samaritan) who was 
learned. After dinner the crumbs, if any, were 
carefully gathered, hands were again washed, and 
he who had first done so led the prayer of thanks- 
giving according to a prescribed formula.^ 

' Cf. Justin's fanmus description of the Eucharist, A^l. i. chap. 
Ixvii., h XaJi (vttiitrTjiiil rb 'k/i,-^. 

'' See Edersheim, Jesx! the Messiah, ii. p. 207. 



CHAPTER I 

THE AGAP6 in the NEW TESTAMENT 

IN considering the history of the Agap^ in the 
New Testament we are met by two very 
serious difficulties at the outset of our enquiry. 
The first is the scantiness of the references to the 
Agap^ ; the second is the scarcity of materials for 
forming a sufficiently clear idea of the exact life 
and practice of the earliest Christians — such, for 
instance, as would enable us to see plainly the 
exact relation in which the Agap6 stood to the 
Eucharist 

The best hope of clearing up these difficulties 
seems to lie in gathering together such indications 
of the common meals as remain to us in the New 
Testament, and reading them in the light of 
subsequent practice as shown, for instance, by the 
early fathers. 

The account given in the Introduction of the 

customs of the Essenes and Therapeutce^ as well 
36 
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as of the common meals in connection with the 
Jewish sacrifices and festivals, will have made it 
plain how thoroughly a common meal was asso- 
ciated in the Jewish mind with religious ideas, 
and how such meals tended to symbolise a 
common faith. We should naturally expect to 
find this idea surviving in the infant Christian 
community, saturated as it was with Jewish 
associations. And both our Lord's teaching and 
practice tend to justify this expectation. 

Again and again He uses the image of a supper 
to symbolise His Kingdom.^ His miraculous feed- 
ing of the multitude, with the connected discourses, 
presents the same idea in a different form. Not 
only in connection with the Last Supper, but 
again and again He is represented as sitting at 
meat with His disciples — -taking His place as 
Head of the household, which consisted of His 
immediate followers. His fellowship with His 
disciples was, in a word, to a large extent a 
" table- fellowship." 

And so, after His Resurrection, St. Luke and 

_, ,e.g., Luke xxii. 30, "That ye may eat and tltinkat my table 
in my Kingdom." John xiii. 18, " He that ealelh my bread lifted 
up his heel against me." Luke xiii. a6, " We did eat and drink in 
thy presence." C/. also Malt, xv. 26, xi. 19 ; Acta s. 41 ; Luke xiv. 
15; Rev. iii. aa; 2 Car. ix. id, etc. 
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St. John represent two of His most interesting 
manifestations of Himself in connection with 
meals, at which He appears to have been re- 
cognised by His manner of breaking bread (Luke 
xxiv. 30; John xxi. 13). 

Accordingly we can understand that, even 
apart from the memorial^ of His passion^ insti- 
tuted at the Last Supper, His followers would 
continue these meals with a conscious recollec- 
tion of their relations with Him, and of the 
union constituted by Him. To them — Hebrews 
as they were by race and tradition — the very 

^ Since this was written I have seen the remarks of Probst 
{LUurgie^ p. i8) : "The religious devotion which sanctified the 
whole life of the early Christians was connected with these meals. 
Particularly the effect of the High Priestly Prayer entered in, 
'Preserve them in Thy Name that they may be one,* These 
meals became the kolvuvUl or manifestation of the Christian com- 
munity, and later on received as such the name of love-meals or 
agapae. As one among themselves so also should they be one with 
Christ, and through Him with the Father. ... As the community 
increased the daily meal with the daily Eucharist became impossible. 
... And the daily meal changed itself into the Agape in a narrow 
sense. It was no longer the ordinary meal to sustain the physical 
life ; this each one took for himself at home ; but a meal at which 
was manifested the Christian Koivtavla, ... It gave opportunity to 
feed the poor. ... It was held in the House Church." 

* The text of the account of the Institution as given in St Luke is 
uncertain (see Westcott and Hort), but not in i Cor. I cannot believe 
that the Eucharist was "established" or seriously modified by so 
loyal a disciple of Christ as St Paul. See M*Giffert, Apostolic Age, 
P* 53S ; Gardner, Exploraiio Evangelica, p. 456 ; Sanday in 
Hastings' D, B,, ii. p. 638. 
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common meal itself would, as we have seen 
(pp. 23, 23), be a religious act 

It might, further, under the new dispensation in 
some sense be a type and evidence of the Kingdom 
of God (Luke xxii. 30) as existing among them, and 
ruling and transforming their whole social life.^ 

It would then be to the idea of perpetuating 
the thought of this fellowship with our Lord, 
rather than merely to a commemoration of the 
Last Supper,^ that I should be disposed to refer 
■ Weiisilckcr, ApostolU Age, i. p. 53 (E.T.), etc., draws ihis out 
at length. 

' Bishop Lightroot (Aposl. Falhin, i. p. 386) refers the oiigin of 
lie Agapf to Ihe commemotation of the Last Supper. Olhers {e/., 
i.g., Harnack, Gollndiettsl, p. S9) to the Old TEStament seciiliciBl 
feasts. So also Drescher, iife Vel. Chrisl. Agafis, i., and Grotius, 
lie Can, Admin, p. 22. T. Ilamack (Goltesdiensl, p. 91) describes 
ihe origin of the Agapf as follows; — "The Agapce developed 
themselves naturally out of the primitive rppasta of the first con- 
gregation, and are ooly a modtlication of them, taking the altered 
circumEtonces into account. They have, like these, a apeciUcally 
Christian origin under objective and subjective conditions. They 
are at ooe and the same time a meal of the love of Christ, and a 
meal of Christian brotherly love. One aspect is expressed by the 
DJUoe KvpiaKiiy Sfivrov, the other by the title iy&irTi. Both are com- 
prehended in the oldest term tXAait toO flpTou. They were most 
Inlimatcly connected with the celebration of the Lord's Supper. 
Therein they have their justification, basis and object. Their value 
and worth are entirely in conjunction with it. Separated from it 
they were of subordinate importance merely, and were therefore, 
as history shows, bound to disappear gradually." Cf. Binlerim, 
Denkaiurdigieileii, vol. ii., pi. i., ii. I. AuguslI, Ckrhtluhcn 
Archdelegie, ii. p. 704 ff. 
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the origin of the Agapd. No doubt tlie thought 
of the Last Supper helped to foster and establish 
the practice; but it is rather to the central 
doctrine of Christianity — the doctrine of Love — 
as associated with the customs of its Founder 
above mentioned — to that doctrine as embodied 
in the word Agap6/ and as working in Jewish 
minds already accustomed to constant religious 
feasts — it is rather to this than to the exclusive 
commemoration of the Last Supper, which was 

^ The very name " Agap6 " shows undoubted connection with the 
new Commandment tva dyairaTc dXXi^Xovs, and so with the Last 
Supper ; but my point is that the Love Feast was a much more 
comprehensive commemoration of the disciples' relations with their 
Lord. ^Aydmi is not found in earlier Greek, heathen or Alex- 
andrian, in the sense of feast. Augusti (Christ. Arch. ii. p. 406) 
thinks it originated with St John. Spitta (Urchristenthums, i. 
p. 263) repudiates the idea of the Agap^ as a Christian Passover. 
" Against this comes the frequent repetition of this act. . . . But 
besides this it is manifest that not a passage about this Agap6 shows 
a characteristic likeness to the Paschal meal." The fact of the later 
yearly Christian Feast on Maundy-Thursday as a memorial of the 
Last Supper may perhaps strengthen this view. 

On the other hand, the writer of the article in Herzog's Real 
Encyklopadie (2nd Ed.) on the Agap6 finds its origin in the words 
rovTo voieiTe badKis Ai' viyrfTe, els rrjv ifi/t\v dvdfiyrjaiyj ** dieses thut, 
so oft Ihr irgend trinket, zu meinen Gedachtniss," by which he 
thinks our Lord meant that henceforth the Supper should be cele- 
brated apart from the Passover feast, yet henceforth it should be 
united with a meal. . . . This meal, he holds, took place daily, con- 
formably to our Lord's words, in the early Christian community 
(i Cor. xi. 24 ; Acts ii. 42-6). C/, Appendix I. c. 
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founded on a yearly feast like the Passover 
Supper, that we should refer the origin of the 
constantly recurring Love Feast. 

If the Agape were intimately associated with 
the Paschal Supper, one naturally asks why was 
it celebrated so frequently, and why also did it 
g^radually die out, if it had been enjoined by 
our Lord Himself, as had been the Eucharistic 
Feast? 

With these few preliminary considerations I 
proceed to examine more in detail the references 
and allusions to the Agap6 which we find in the 
New Testament. 

The brief and summarised record of the social 
life of the earliest Christians which we find in the 
Acts (ii. 42), though not, apparently, composed be- 
fore the picture presented to us in the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, describes the life of the Church 
at Jerusalem, and therefore calls for notice first 

There is considerable difficulty with regard to 
this narrative, both because of the possibility of 
corruption in the text,' and because of the difficulty 
of determining the exact sense of some of the 
terms used, 

" And they continued stedfastly in the Apostles' 
' See, e.g., Blass's Commenlary in lees. 
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teaching, and in the fellowship, in the breaking of 
bread, and the prayers." ^ 

The occurrence here of the expression t^ Koivoovla 
Ty" Kkacrei without a connecting particle, and the 
fact that Koivcovla does not appear to be used 
absolutely elsewhere in the New Testament,^ and 
that it is rarely so used in classical Greek, is 
worthy of remark. 

If, as with our present knowledge seems inevit- 
able, the reading of the earlier texts be retained, 
we may adopt the meaning given by Dr Armitage 
Robinson^ to Kotvcovla, viz., that "it is used in 
relation to the Christian society to express the 
idea of the fellowship in which it is united, and 
the acts of fellowship in which the idea is realised *' ; 
the Agap6 would no doubt be one of those acts ; 
and, though it is not expressly referred to here, 

^ '^(Tcuf 8i vpoffKafyrepovyres ry SiSaxy tQv diro<rr6Xwi' Kal ry Koivcovlqiy 
ry KXdaei tov aprov Kal rats irpoaevxous. So W. H. Rec. ins. Kal bef. 
TV K\d(T€L with D^EPK^ 13 rel. om. ABCD' K^p. (Alf.) Item et 
(d add in) communicatione frcu:tionis panis d. vg. sah. cop. similiter 
syrsch. geth. (Tisch.) 

^ In Gal. ii. 9, de^i&s . . . Koiyu>vlas is hardly an exception. 

* See Hastings* Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. Communion. 
For a full discussion of Koivtavia cf. T. Harnack's Gottesdienst, 
p. 78 ff. He combats the idea that Acts ii. 42 is a direct descrip- 
tion of the service of the first Christians, and interprets Koivwvla by 
avfipUoais, of which the Agap6 was one of the expressions. Probst 
(Liturgie, p. 23) takes Koivtavia to mean the common meal that took 
place with prayer and didax^' 
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the next words, " the breaking of bread," may have 
more direct application to it.' 

This expression occurs again in chaps, ii. 46,^ 
XX, 7, II, xxvii. 35 — in all which passages, 
according to Blass,^ "est sollemnis designatio 
ctFtttB dominicce'' Dr John Lightfoot * in his 
Commentary on the Acts draws attention to the 
fact that the Peshitto Syriac translates here by the 
expression "the bread of the Eucharist," and that 
the expression " breaking of bread " is very rarely 
used in the Old Testament^ or in Jewish authors 

' Cf. Acls ii. 44-7, tlxBV &rainij. Kaish. t.T.\ wllh ii. 3Z, which, 
compnred with I Cor. x. 16-19, "-nil Chtysoslom's expression 
{.Horn. xxviL ill 1 Cot.) i-Trh^^aia. t-^s KtAvaivia% iKcb/tjs, tcmpis 
one tD connect icaiMiivf^ closely willi rj KXdfffi. See Blass in Iiko. 

* For itaT'oIinw cf. v. ^ and xx. 3a. " Acta Apostol. ii. 42. 

* Works (Ed. Pitman), vol. viii. p. 60, pp. 383-4. 

' Cf. Isaiah Iviii. 7, wlLere "break bread" (jaras leljem) 
□ccars ; also Jer. xvi. 7 {and conitnents] ; Lament, iv. 4. It is 
intciestiag, in riew of tlie Christian nXam roii dfrrov as com- 
memoralive of Christ's death, to notice that breaking bread was 
part of the ^«^ra/^Bj/ among the Jews ; if Jer. u.s. ; Eiek. xiiiv. 
17 ; Hos. ix. 4 ; I Sam- ilL 35. See Hastings' Dkt. Bibl. s.v. 
Ir M'Giffert's statement <^ApostolU Age. p. 70) that 
"whenever ihey ate together, the ■mkole meal was the Lord's 
Sapper" ignores Lightfoot's evidence, and fixrh. rb dfirsjjaai 
(I Cor. xi. !$)'•'/■' C'"'' *!■ 34' '^ "• rav^ iy oXki^ faBi^u. Dr 
Edei3heim {Tie Temple, etc., p. Z09) points out that our Lord 
brake the bread "when he had given thanks" (l Cor. xi. 14), i.e., 
that the bread was the Aphikomon or afler-dish, juBl as " the cup 
of blessing" followed on " ihe grace after meat"; cf. Beracolh, li-l. 
In other words, both were at the end of the meal. 
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for common eating or for a whole meal, but that 
it is ordinarily applied to the blessing and break- 
ing of bread with which the Jewish feasts began. 

Taking all the passages where the expression 
occurs in the New Testament, one may say that 
while, on the one hand, it would be impossible to 
restrict it with certainty to the Eucharist proper, 
it seems in this passage to include the Eucharist, 
and what was subsequently known as the Agap6.^ 

The account of the common life of the early 
Christians is further supplemented in Acts ii. 46, 
" and day by day continuing stedfastly with one 
accord in the Temple and breaking bread at 
home (/cXft)i/Te9 re KaT^'^ oikov aprov) they did 
take their food with gladness and singleness of 
heart," where apparently the idea of that "table- 
fellowship," which, as we have seen, was so 

^ The — practically undoubted — combination of the two at first 
favours this view. See Hastings* Z>. B.y iii. p. 144. 

^ C/, Col. iv. 15, T^v Kar* oXkov ainwv iKKKticrlav, which some 
think points to places set apart in private houses. Cf. Acts v. 42, 
iv T(} Upifi Kal Kar oXkov ; and xx. 20, Srifiofflq. Kal Kar* (^kovs, Bin- 
terim sees here evidence of an already established distinction 
between the private and the public Agap^. C/. Philo de Plant. Noce 
(p. 354)» ^17^^ otKaSe iroKKdKLS i.<t>iKbix€voi dW* iv oU (Ovaav lepdis 
diairaTovvTes of the Jewish feasts of his day sometimes celebrated in 
private houses. C/l Acts xx. 8, iv rf inreptpcp, Cf, Thayer, Lexi- 
con, s.v,, " a room where the Orientals were wont to retire to sup, 
meditate, pray, etc.* 
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marked a feature^ of the intercourse of our 
Lord with His disciples, seems to be a pro- 
minent symbol of their newly realised oneness 
in Him, an idea which finds its culmination in 
the Eucharist. 

Passing to the next recorded stage of the com- 
munity life of the infant Church, I proceed to 
examine the more detailed notices of this, which 
appear in the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 

We are now, though probably at an interval of 
not more than twenty-five years, in contact with a 
very different condition of things. The picture is 
no longer that of a Jewish Christian community 
at Jerusalem, making use of the still standing 
Temple for part of their acts of public worship 
We have now to do with a mixed community 
far away from the dominant traditions of the 
great spiritual capital of the world, and living 
n the midst of heathen customs and associations. 

And here we find traces of two meetings, not 

' Cf. Ads i. 4, R.V., maigin "and eating with them" (trui-aXif- 
ucFOt, Vulg. convescen^ — ihe ' Western ' leadering ; see Knowling, 
Exfviitot's Gk. Tat. in tec), "he charged them." See also his 
note on Acts ii. 46, Edersheim [Stelchis of Je-miih Social Life, 
p. 2J9) points out that Jewish synagogues were elected at the 
expense of private individuals, and thai, in places where the Jewa 
a private house was set apart. Cf. Acts v. 42 
and previous note. 
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only that which in the Acts is connected with 
" the breaking of bread and the prayers," and 
possibly with " the ministry of the word " (Acts 
vi. 4^), but a second which seems to have origin- 
ated in the synagogue, and, like it, to have given 
"liberty of prophesying," and to have aimed 
specially at instruction. 

This is put before us in i Cor. xiv. 23 ff,' eav 
ouv ovveKOn ^ £KK\ti(rla oXtj eir] to avro ■ . ■ iravm 
TTpof oiKoSofttjn yiveerOw . . . SwarrQe yap Kaff eya 
iravres TpotptrTfvetv, iva -Kairre^ fi.avOdvwrj-o' koc irdifTi^ 
^ wapOKoXwvTai . , . (Uf Ff iratraif T(2if eic«Xij£r/air Tw 
ayiwy. 

The other meeting is that described in r Cor. 
xi, 18, 30, 22. It assembled ei- eKKXwif' *""' "^^ 
aiVo, and included people of varied social con- 
dition (i Cor. xi. 21, xiv. 23), and the mea/, as 
followed by the Eucharist, seems to have been 
the chief object of the meeting. 

' Where Ihe repetition of the same words tJ rpairtuxTi and 
rpariiapTipfii' seem to surest a connection with chap. ii. 42; 
cf. with StaKonip Tpai^fiui (the Agap^), and cf. Julian, Efiisi. 
Frag., quoted mfra p. 144, who apphes the expression to the 

' Cf. V. 26, Brai' nvtipxt"^'. 

' CJ. the Sytlagt^e, Luke iv. 
lion " (iropofXiifffW!), Heb, xiii. 
is given the word of wisdom," c 
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In considering the passage it may be well to 
draw attention to what seem to be the key- 
words, viz., crvi/cpxofievMv eiri to aOro (which is 
used throughout the Epistle for the formal 
assembly of the congregation, e^. i Cor, xi. 17, 
xi. 18, xi. 20, xi. 33, xi, 34, xiv. 23, xlv. 26) ; 
ovK ftTTiv . . . ipayelv^ which corresponds with 
(ver. 33) (ruvepxo/iei'oi eij to ipayeSv, and ev tS> 
ipayeiv trpoXa/x^dnei (ver. 21), which corresponds 
with aWi'iKovs eKi3exeo-6e (ver, 33). 

The practice of assembling for common meals 
seems without question implied, and the whole 
assembly is assumed as taking part in it (i Cor. 
xi. 18, 20, 33). The common meal would 
normally culminate in the Eucharist, but abuses 
of various kinds have to be dealt with by the 
Apostle. 

The' first is the trxlc^fiaTa leading to alpiaets 
(yv, 18, ig), and the cause is that, instead of a 
reverently eaten, religious meal leading up to the 
commemorative rite, an unseemly scramble takes 

' For parallel usages of eorio in the sense of " it is possible " cj. 
Heb. ix. 5, Can/. TWum, Pair. v. 9; i Esdras i. 4 ; Sicach xxit. 21; 
Saf. V. 10 ; a Mace. niv. 19 (Schleusner), Bp. Ellicott and others 
translate " it is not to eat," but the obvious objection to this is that 
the Loid's Supper undoubtedly was one object of their meeting, 
though it had become nominal apparently. 
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place, in which each makes haste to take the 
provisions he has brought, before (^irpoKaik^aveC) 
it has become possible to make a general ^ distribu- 
tion of them. 

Clearly according to the idea of this institution 
"all 2 the provisions should have been put^ 
together and eaten in common by the whole 
Church. But selfishness, vanity, sensuality, had pre- 
vailed in this usage, and deeply corrupted it. These 
Agapce^ at Corinth had degenerated into some- 
thing like those feasts of friends in use among the 
Greeks where men gave themselves up to drinking 
excesses such as we find sketched in the Sym- 
posium of Plato. And what was still graver . . . 
each was careful to reserve for himself and his 
friends the meats he had provided ; hence it was 
inevitable that an offensive inequality should 
appear between the guests, becoming to many of 
them a source of humiliation, and contrasting 
absolutely with the spirit of love, of which such a 
feast should have been the symbol." 

And there further resulted a second abuse, viz., 

^ Cf, Xenophon, Memorabilia^ iii. 14, quoted in Appendix I. c. 
^ Godet on v. 20. 

' Like the ^pavos to which the Corinthians would have been 
accustomed. Cf. the Spartan ffwainx^, 
^ See Appendix I. c. 
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that, in this state of things a true Lords'^ supper 
became impossible. If the commemorative rite 
was not altogether given up, it was grossly- 
neglected. The^ feeling for it was lost, the order 
probably thrown into confusion ; so much so that 
St Paul has to remind his converts of the very 
Institution and formula of the rite. And the 
degeneracy seems to him so serious that he 
r^ards the prevailing sickness, and possibly 
even mortality^ in the Church as a punishment 
for it. 

The remedies he enjoins are that the meal itself 
should be thoroughly social, and that whosoever 
was too hungry to wait for the others should satisfy 
his hunger at home.* And then should follow the 
becoming celebration of the Lord's Supper at 
which everyone would be duly conscious of the 
difference between it and ordinary eating and 
drinking, proclaiming the Lord's death by taking 
part in this formal act of worship. 

' The emphasis is clearly d 
' Cf. WeUsacker, Apost. A, 



. Kvpiotif. Se« note on i 
e, vol. i. p. 283(E.T.). 



' See Appendix i. for Dr J. Lightfoot's and St. Chrysostom's view, 
with which latter cf. ksting before the Passover, which was the 
Jewish practice. Mishna Treatise Pesmhim, chap. x. : " It is not 
]»vful for any individual to eat aught on the eve of the Passover 
from about the time it the ^mciia till after dark" (DeSola, p. 122). 
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In the difficulties with which St Paul had to 
contend, as here described, we find what are 
commonly believed to be the earliest known 
reasons for the eventual • separation of the Agap^ 
from the Eucharist. 

And these difficulties and abuses are further 
emphasized in the later and express references 
to the Agap^^ in the Epistle of St Jude, and the 
Second Epistle of St Peter. " These are they who 
are hidden rocks (a-iriXdSei) in your love-feasts 
(ayairaij) when they feast with you (o-weywxoiy/iei'Oi). 
feeding (tto (/icuVon-e?) themselves without fear"^ 
(Jude 13). Or as the writer of the Second Epistle 
of Peter, who seems indebted to Jude,* puts it, 
" men that count it pleasure to revel in the daytime 

' Cf. St Aug., Ep. ad Januariuin 118 (54), where speaking ol 
fasting Communion as the "mos" of the Church, be sa^s of St 
Paul : ' ' SCatim subtexit arltra auUm cum janero ardinabo, cnde 
intell^ ditur quia multum erat ut in epistola tolum ilium agendi 
□rdinem insinaatet (quem universa per ocbem servat Ecclesia) ab ipso 
ocdinatum eSEC quod nulla morum diversitate variatuT." See 
below, chap. ii. 

* The vierd Agape is, of course, not enprcssly applied to Ihe 
customs mentioned in the Acts and 1 Corinthians, but the common 
identification of these feasts with tbe above seems weil grounded. 
See i.g. the next note ; and cf. 1 Pet. v. 14, ir tptKiiiiaTi A,-fi,irTp. 
See further Appendix i. ad fin. 

^ Cf. the ri tSmr BefTiToF TpdXa/tffiyci of St Paul. 

* Or vici vena. For the present state of this controversy cj. 
Sanday, Bampion Ltctttrts, p. 30E, Hastings' Diet. Bibl. ii. Pet. 
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revelling in their love-feasts (ev raig ayairai^ avTwv) ^ 
while they feast with you (crvvevcoxovjjLevoi)" ^ 

^ So R.V. 'Airdreus has better external authority (see Tischendorf 
in loco and Scrivener, Introduction (third edition, p. 646}, but the 
context (in spite of avVwi^), the similarity of both passages, and the 
reading by C of drdrais in both cases, point to an early corruption 
of the text In any case the allusion to love-feasts seems undoubted. 
Bishop Lightfoot (Ignat, Smym, p. looi) calls dirdrais " an obvious 



error." 



^ For other references in the N.T. to licentious feasts, which 
might have had a corrupting influence on the Agapse cf, Rom. xiii. 
13, 'Met us walk honestly as in the day, not in re veilings (ic(6/b(o(s)," 
etc. ; Gal. v. 21, *' drunkenness, re veilings, and such like"; Eph. 
V. 18 ; I Pet. iv. 3 ; cf, vv. 8, 9. 



CHAPTER II 

THE AGAP6 in the SECOND CENTURY 

THE separation of the Agap6 from the 
Eucharist, which has been indicated in 
the last chapter, does not appear ^ to have taken 
effect during the Apostolic Age, nor for some 
time afterwards. In Clement's Epistle to the 
Corinthians, e.g. (chap, xliv.), he speaks of bishops 
as of "those who have offered the gifts of the 
bishop's office unblamably and holily" (irpoa-- 
eveyKovTag ra Siapa t?9 eTriorKOTr^g^ which Bishop 
Lightfoot^ explains as "the prayers and thanks- 
givings, the alms, the Eucharistic elements, the 
contributions to the Agap6, and so forth." In 
Ignatius' Epistle to the Smyrnaeans (chap, viii.) 
we read : " Let that be held a valid Eucharist 
which is under the bishop or one to whom he 

^ In spite of St. Augustine's statement quoted above. 
^ See his note in loco. 
52 
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shall have committed it. . . . It is not lawful 
apart from the bishop either to baptize or hold a 
love-feast" {oSre ^airrl^eiv oure dyaTnji' Troiety^), 
where, as Bishop Lightfoot says, " the two most 
important functions in which a bishop could have 
part seem to be described/' ^ so that the Eucharist 
seems to be still included in the Agap£ In TAe 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (chap, x.) the 
thanksgiving is directed to be offered " after being 
filled"* {jUETa TO 6,KTr\j;cr0^j'ai),* i-e., apparently, 
after the Agapii ; and the three-fold thanksgiving 

' Cf. the later gloss on this reading, viz., offre pamiiut oBrt 
vpoffipiptiy o6tv dvtiiay jrpoaKOfd^tte oSre doj(ijif iTTLTektty ; and TAe 
CanoHi of Hippolytia, 172, " agapis KVfVS.KMt^' s.zA Apost. Const, 
ii. zS, rpft (is i.-ii.T-i\v iJToi SoxV "! 3 ni!/iial iHrAfiave TrpmipouiUvovj 
■rptirpoTtpar. 

" Cf. Ignat., Ep. Ephls. !. 20, tta ipron KXSire! 3 4aTiy ifiipixaKov 
oflmmtrfos, wilh Sniyrn. i. 7, nvriipfpfr Si oSroTi rf-yairai' tua Kal 
iraaTwrir vhere some take oToirSi' = i'yiiirTji' iroieii'. See Lightfoot's 
noles I'rt /oiis, pp. 307 and 313. 

' JV.5. the change of ihe expression in the corresponding 
passage in the Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 26, i), iixrli. Be riji' 
/KTdXij^ii oCtui Ei!xBpiim|(raTE, showing the inlluencG of later 

'But q. chap. x. 6.: "If anyone be holy let him come, if 
anyone be not holy let hira lepeot," which seems to paint to 
the Encfittrist. Cf. Canota of Htppolylus, 172-178, "in agapla 
nrptaKoTt. Edant bilianlque ad satietatem neque vera ad ebrietatem, 
sentia cum laude Dei"; and TertuUian [Apol. 

adorandum deum sibi esse (of the Agap^)," See Warren, Anle- 
Nicmi Ritual, p. 174. 
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includes a reference to the gifts of food, and drink, 
and to God's omnipotence.^ 

And later on (chap, xi.) the statement occurs: 
" He that ordereth a table (npi^mv rpaTre^ai/) ' in 
the Spirit eateth not of it, except he be a false 
prophet " ; which seems to be a reference to the 
holding of an AgaptS, which might in some way 
be done by the prophet for his own benefit. 

We come next to Pliny's famous letter to Trajan 
(commonly dated 112 A.D.) in which the reference 
to Christian worship is necessarily obscure because 
of the writer's evident want of clear information. 
The passage has naturally been much discussed 
in recent years, notably by Bishop Lightfoot and 
Professor W. M. Ramsay ; and is so well known 
that it is needless to quote more of it than is 
necessary for our immediate purpose.^ The state- 



'C/ Justin, 
= C/. Acls V 

>"Adfirma 


Afi^I. i. 65 

i. 2, 3iB«D«r 

banl aulera 


; Hastings' 
hanc Tuisse 


D. B., ii, p. 637. 

and Ep. Diagnet. (chap, v.) 

Eummam vel culpa sua vel 


erioris, quod t 


;sEent soliti s 


itato die ant 


e lucem convenire carmenqw 



ChrUto quasi deo dicere aecum invicem, scquc 
scelus aliquod obstringere sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria 
committcrent, ne lidem failerent, ne depositum appeilali abaegaiEnt : 
quibus peractis morem sibi discedendi fuisse rutsns coeundi ad 
capieudum cibum promiscuum lamen et innoxium, quod ipsum facere 
desisse post ediclum meum quo secundum mandata taa hetsrias 
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ments which are of most importance in this view 
are the evidence of two meetings of Christians 
stato die, one of which was ante lucem} at which 
they were wont sacramento se obstringere, etc. 

The other, the later one,^ which is evidently the 
Agap6, had by this time been separated from that 
at which a sacramentum was taken.^ What exactly 
this sacramentum refers to is not likely, with our 
present knowledge, to be decisively determined. 
It seems probable enough that Pliny hearing from 
the Christians of their use of the word sacramentum 
took it * " sensu Romano," not knowing anything of 
the early Christian objection to an oath of any 
kind. And accordingly Tertcllian^ in his subse- 
quent reproduction of the passage, though he 
wrongly transcribes " nihil aliud se de sacramentis 
eorum comferisse," probably gives the general 
sense rightly when he adds ; " guam catits ante- 
lucanos . . . ad confmderandum disciplinam." ^ 

' Cf. Tettullian's " eliaro antelucanis cislibus " (^De C^. chap. iii,). 

' Cj. supra on i Cor. p. 46. 

' T. Himack {Gtmemde Coltesdiittil, pp. siS, 229) discusses the 
passage and adds another possible reference in sacramentum, vii., 
preaching, lo those given in ihe text. 

* Cf, Mosheim, de rebu! CAriiiianis, p. 150. 

' Apohgct. chap. ii. 

" ~ " !r paraphrases of the letter such as, e.g., Eusebius H. E. 
iii. 32. 33> see Bishop Lighlfoot, Ignatius, i. p. 50 ff. 
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There may be, as Bishop Lightfoot suggests, a 
confusion of the two sacraments ; but, though 
Pliny did not so understand it, there are grounds 
for believing the meeting in question to have 
been that for the Eucharist, as we see, e.£^., from 
Tertullian's parallel statement (de Corona, iii.), 
when describing the usage of his own time, 
" Encharistia . . . sacramentiim . . . antelucanis 
catibus . . , sumimus."^ At any rate, the 
Eucharist could not— after this time at least — 
have been held at the later meeting, which was 
suppressed by Pliny's direction,* and it is incon- 
ceivable that the Christians in Bithynia could 
have abandoned Ike Eucharist in consequence of 
the action of the Roman authorities.^ 

^ Cf. TeiliilL, ad Uxor. ii. 4, Qui* enim sinal conjugem suam . . . 
□octumis convocalionibus, si ita opoitueiit, a latere suo adimi 
libenter ferel ? Quia denique soIleniTiibus I'ltscha^ abnocUDlem 
secunis suslinebit ? Quis ad convivium dominicum illud quod in- 
famanl: sine sus suspicione dimittet? 

' Ramsay, Church in the Remcat Empirt, 2nd Ed., p. 219. 

^ I find that Mr Hatdy (Csrrespendence of Pliny, in Ix.) agrees 
with me in laying stress on Terluliian's testimony, and I believe 
that Professor Ramsay takes the same view. Neumann thiaUs the 
Christians oKrf snspend their morning meeting as well (Kamsay, op. 
lil. p. 2IQ). Dr Armitage Kobinsou thinks that the Christians 
referred to by Pliny are the rsnegadts only ; that these ga?e up 
everything, but that other Christians gave up nolking. 
would, of course, deprive the passage of all direct value as evidence 
on the subject of the suspension of the Agap^. In anyca 
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We have no contemporary evidence as to 
whether or not the new departure here indicated 
from the Jewish custom of holding sacrificial and 
other feasts in the evening was partly due to an 
instinct of reverence ; but several passages point to 
its being— primarily at least — due to the fear of 
persecution,^ e.g. Origen {c. Cehum, I. i. ad tnit.) 
says, in answer to Celsus' impeachment of the 
"Agap^" as being a secret association in viola- 
tion of the laws, that " if a man were placed 
among Scythians . . . and having no oppor- 
tunity of escape were compelled to live among 
them, such an one would with good reason 
(ei/Xoyws) enter into associations contrary to 
their laws." Similarly Tertullian {de Fuga in 
Peresec. ch, xiv.), '^ Postremo si interdiu colligere 

clear that (l) the law against clubs was strictly CDfurcEd by Trajan, 
and therefore the Agape presumably abandoned ; (a) there is no 
menlinn of the earlier meeting being given up. See Appendix ii. 
It seems to me that the words " essent soliti " and " moreni sibi 
foissE " refer lo the practice of all Christians at the time ; and 
also that the mention of the abandonment of the second meeting, 
whether by the renegades or all Christians in the district, makes it 
plain that tbe earlier meetings did not come under the law against 
hetaerise. Bp. Lighlfoot says, "all alike had abaadaned their 
Agap^" (p. SS). 

' Cf. Acts xii. 12 H"., "the house . . . where many were gathered 
togelber and were praying," with ver. 6, "the same night Peter, 
etc." 
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twn potes, habes noctcin luce Ckristi luminosa ^ 
adversus earn. Non potes discurrere per singu- 
los ; sit tibi et in tribus ecdesia" and Czecilius 
Natalis quoted by Minucius Felix {Octavius, 
chap, viii.), " Christiani latebrosa ac lucifuga natio 
in publicum muia, in angulis garrula." 

The second statement of Pliny, " Quibus peractis 
morem sibi discedendi fuisse rursusque coeundi 
ad capiendum cibum, promiscuutn tamen et 
innoxium" evidently refers to the Agap^ ; 
" ordinary and harmless food " showing the ab- 
sence of luxury and display afterwards em- 
phasized by Minucius Felix's saying, "we^ cele- 
brate our entertainments not only in a reverent, 
but also in an abstemious manner"; and the 
groundlessness of the well-known heathen slanders 
of QvmTeia SelTrva, OiSnroSeiovi fii^eis,^ etc. 

Perhaps the main difficulty of Pliny's description 
in this connection is that of determining the exact 
light it throws on the question of the separation 
of the Agap^ and the Eucharist.* 

' " Luminosa " has most authotily, " luminosam " gives a clearer 
sense. C/. Oehler in hi. 

^ Min. Felix, Ot^iav, chap, xxxi., "CoDvivia non tantum pudica 
colimus sed et sobtia." 

= See Bp. Lightfoot, /gnat. vol. ii, p. $3- 

* Foi a discussion of It from another point of 
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On this question, as Bishop Lightfoot says, one 
of two alternatives is possible, either the separation 
had, as I have above suggested, already taken place 
— as to when there is no evidence — and the Euchar- 
ist had been transferred to ante lucem, or the two 
had hitherto been combined, and were now separ- 
ated in consequence of the direction mentioned by 
Pliny. As we have seen above,^ there is evidence 
that the two were united up to the time of Ignatius, 
unless we suppose that the term Agap6 had been 
transferred to the Eucharist alone, which, in view 
of the subsequent usage of the term, seems highly 
improbable.- 

We pass now to the account of the early 
Christian congregational worship in Justin Martyr. 

In this there is no direct reference to the 
Agap6, which had apparently been given up in 
consequence of Trajan's strict enforcement of the 
law against Sodalicia ;' but the mention of special 

' P- S3 ff- 

' It is, of course, possible that they were onited even later ; and it 
is slso quite possible that the time of separation differed in different 
local churches ; cf., e.g., the peculiar usages in the Thsbaid, infra p. 
9I; and The Cohdhs of Bippelytus (} 3rd cent.) U.S. afi-TraK Kvpiaiauy. 
* See Appendix iL There is no certain evidence, however, of 
'tke uniTcrsality of this prohibition, or of its equal enforcement 
'thronghout the Empire. Professor Ramsay, however, thinks (hat 
e of the Agape in Bilhynia may be taken as a type 
iristians in this respect. (Church in R.E., p. 358.) 
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thanksgiving over ordinary food suggests the 
common meals. Describing the common life of 
Christians, Justin says {Apol, i. 6y) : " Those of 
us who are wealthy help all that are in want^ 
(to£9 Xeiiro/jLevoig), and we always remain together 
(avp€cr/jL€v^). And for all things that we eat 
(irpocrfpepo/jLeOay we bless the Maker of all things 
through His Son Jesus Christ, and through the 
Holy Ghost" This passage naturally suggests 
comparison with the thanksgiving in the Didach^ 
(chap. X. 3): "Thou, O Almighty Ruler, madest all 
things for Thy name's sake. Thou gavest men 
food and drink for enjoyment that they might 
give thanks to Thee."* 

In Justin's account the meeting for instruction 
mentioned above as possibly derived^ from the 

^ A valuable commentary on Acts ii. 44, dx'oiv Bjcavra Koipd. 

3 avvovaia is used in Classical Greek much as avfiirda-top, e.g, 
Plato, Legg, 652 A. 

^ The Oxford Translator renders "in all our offerings"; but 
there appears to be no parallel for this sense of the middle, cf, 
Apol, i. chap. 13 ; Josephus, B. J. v. chap. 10 ; LXX. Sap, xvi. 21 ; 
Judith xii. 9; and Xen., Memorab, iii. 11 ; tcoi^Xv and vpocrifyipeLv 
are Justin's words for ** offer." 

* Cf, the Eucharistic Thanksgiving in the Dialogue with Trypho, 
chaps, xli. and cxvii., where thanks are offered for the Passion as 
well as for Creation. 

' Bishop Lightfoot in his Cambridge Lectures on Acts xiii. held 
that it was so derived. 
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Synagogue appears now to be joined with the 
Eucharist, conceivably in consequence of the 
enforced discontinuance of the Agape. 

The common life of the Christians is also dwelt 
on elsewhere {Apol. i. 13), " ofioSiaiTOi yivo/xevot," 
a passage which again suggests the Agap^.^ 

In the Epistle to Diognetus, which Bishop 
Lightfoot assigns to the middle of the second 
century as its probable date, in the beautiful 
description of the life of the early Christians, it 
is said (chap, v.), "They have their meals in 
COHimon " (j'paTre^av koiv^v TrapaTidei/Tat). 

I cannot find any reference^ or even allusion 
to the Agape in Irena;us, The chief passages in 
which he refers to the Eucharist* {adv. Hareses 
lib. iv. chaps, xxix. and xxxi.) are, for obvious 
reasons, doctrinal and not descriptive ; but, 
had the connection between the Agap^ and the 
Eucharist still survived, it is unlikely that no 
allusion to it would have been traceable, 

' See Otlo's note (p. 184, 3d Ed.) ; and cf. Arislotle, Politics, ii. 1, 
j^fffruiK, etc. ; see also below Appendix ii. 

' See below Appendix ii, for ihe slate of legislation at the time 
of Marcus Aurelius (161-180). It throws no light on IrenEcus' 
silence. I do not agree with those who infer from IreniEus' silence 
the non-existence of the Agape in Gaul. Why should the usage of 
Gaul be exceptional in this respect 1 

* See Harvey's Irenaus, ii. pp. 205-2[0, and notes. 
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But when we come to Tertullian (whose ortho- 
dox writings' are usually dated at from 197 to I 
203 A.D.), we find the Agapi^ again emerging into 
prominence^ in the recorded life of the early 
Church. Portions of the detailed description in 
the Apologeticum have already been quoted. The 
remainder of the passage is now given. 

" I shall now proceed to give my own account | 
of the practices of the Christian community 
{factionis), that as I have disproved that they are I 
evil, I may demonstrate that they are good. We 1 
(Christians) are a body* {corpus sumus) owing to , 
our association* in religion {conscientta religionis), 
our unity in discipline, and our common bond of ] 
hope {spet foedere). We come together as an 
assembly and congregation in order that, approach- 
ing God as in a compact body (manu facta), we may I 
beset Him {ambiamus) with prayers and supplica- 
tions.^ This violence 15 well - pleasing to God. 
We pray also for the Emperors, for their ministers, | 

' See Diet. Christian Biagr., t.v. 

^ Due duubtless to the retaxadon of vigilance against 'CD.eSodaUeia. 
See Appendix II. 

' For the — perhaps later — identity of "corpus" and "collegium," 
Me Appendix II., where TertuUian's appaienl pleading for the 
right! of a coUtgiutn tenuiomm is drawn out. 

' Conscientia— our commoD sense of religion. 

° "Oranles" is omitted in some MSS. 
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and the powers that be (poiesiatibus), for the 
condition of the age, for peace in the world 
{rerum), for the delay of the Last Day {finis). 
We meet together for the recitation * of our Divine 
Scriptures, in case anything in the condition of the 
times calls either for forewarning or reminder. 
At any rate we feed our faith and animate our 
hope by the sacred utterances ; we stabJish our 
confidence ; and no less by the inculcation of 
their precepts do we strengthen good order 
{disciplinam). There are exhortations, too, re- 
proofs, and holy discipline {censura divind). For 
judgment takes place with great solemnity as 
among those who are convinced of the presence 
of God (with them), and the gravest anticipation 
i^prajudicium) of judgment to come takes place, 
when anyone has sinned to such a degree as 
to be banished from fellowship with us in 
prayer, and worship (conventus), and all sacred 
intercourse. . . . ^ 

" But it is the exercise of this sort of love which 
doth with some chiefly brand us with a mark of 
eviL 'See (they say) how these Christians love 



Cf. Justin's t^iri ri airJ a\iif€Kfv> 
TlrFTOt KoX ri. kwoiurfiiiootiiiain . . . ixayaniieKcriu.. 
* See p. l5 for the intervening words. 
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one another' — for in truth they themselves hate 
one another ; and * see how they are ready to die 
for each other* — for they themselves are more 
ready to slay one another. And they are mad 
with us for calling each other brethren, for no 
other reason, I imagine, than that among them- 
selves every name of kinship {sanguinis) has been 
assumed in mere pretence." ^ 

" But we are your brethren as well by the right 
of our common mother nature, although you are 
hardly* men at all because you are such bad 
brothers. But with how much more reason are 
they both called and accounted brothers who 
have acknowledged one God as their Father, who 
have drunk of one spirit of holiness, who from the 
same womb of a common ignorance have won^ 
their way out into the light of truth that is one." 

" But it may be that we are the less accounted 
as true (Jegitimt) brothers because no tragedy 
cries aloud about our brotherhood, or because the 
very thing which commonly puts an end to 
brotherhood among you, viz., family property, is 

^ " Affectatione" gives better sense than the better supported 
reading " affectione." See Oehler's note. 

^ i,e,^ hardly deserve the name of men. 

' ** Expaverunt" seems to mean **come in fear and trembling," 
but ** expiraverunt " is the more probable reading. 
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just that (the community of) which our brother- 
hood depends on {ex substantia familiari fratres 
sumus, qu<B penes vos fere dirimit fratemitateni). 
And so we, who are one In mind and soul, have no 
hesitation about sharing our possessions with each 
other.i ...... 



" Let this meeting of Christians be judged on its 

merits. Let it be held unlawful indeed, if it is on 
a level with meetings that are unlawful ; let it be 
condemned, if anyone has the same ground for 
complaint against it that there is against (other) 
factions. Did we ever come together to the ruin 
of any person .* We are the same in our assem- 
blies as we are when separate units, the same 
collectively as individually; we injure nobody, we 
bring sorrow on nobody. When, therefore, men who 
are upright and good meet together, when those who 
are devout and moral hold an assembly, it ought not 
to be called a faction, but a curia— -a. solemn conclave." 
A comparison of this description with that of the 
Eucharist in Justin Martyr^ makes it abundantly 

' For the inteivening part, see p. 29. 

' How far Justin refers to Eastern practice in his Apology, wtitlen 
at Rome to the Roman Emperor, has long been disputed ; but it 
seems improbable that he, as an Eastern, should have passed any 
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clear that the Agap^ and the Eucharist are now 
quite distinct, at least in North Africa, and pro- 
bably, therefore, throughout the Western Church, 
and that it is the Agap^ alone which is spoken of 
here in the words referring to food. 

The following table exhibits the differences ^ : — 



Eucharist (Justin). 


Agap^ (TertuUian). 


Lections." 


Preliminary Prayer. 


Sermon. 






Domino. The Meal. 


Intercession (said by all). 


Ablutions. 


Kiss of Peace. 


Lights brought in. 


Oblation of Elements. 


Psalm Singing (Scriptural 




Original). 


Long Thanksgiving {i^rl ToXii). 




Consecration with words of 


Final Prayer. 


Institution. 




Intercession by President 


Distribution lo the poor. 


with Amen. 




Communion. 




Subsequent Distribution to 




poor by President. 





V 



The term curia — a solemn meeting — which 
TertuUian applies to the feast seems to indicate 
sufficiently its sacred character. It appears to 

' In spite of ihis Mr F. C. Conybeare {Monumeats, p, 75, etc.) 
seems to regard the Agape and the Euchaiist as identical in the 
Second Century. See below, chap. iii. 

' Supplication — Intetcession — Lections — Exhortation aj'e all men- 
tioned by TertuUian, but consistently with a hrcak before the Aga.p£. 
See I)elow, p, 73, and chap. iv. 
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have given good ground for his previous descrip- 
tion of the Christian community, " Corpus sumus 
de conscientia religionis et disciplina unitate et spet 
fcedere." 

Bishop Kaye ' remarks on this description that, 
though Tertullian does not expressly say it, "it 
may fairly be inferred that the materials of the 
feast were furnished out of the oblations made at 
the Eucharist, a portion of which appears also to 
have been allotted to the martyrs in prison." And 
similarly Dr Hey^ says that "the Priests had a 
portion of them (the oblations),and the rest furnished 
the repast called the Agap^." 

Tertullian both in the Apologeticum (chap, vii.)^ 
and elsewhere speaks of the heathen misrepresenta- 
tions of what took place at the Agap^. " It is the 
common talk that we are the wickedest of men, for 
that we have a mystery which involves the killing 
and eating of a child, with incest after our banquet ; 
that we have dogs to upset the lights, etc." {Dici- 

' Terlullian, p. 403. 

' Leclares in Divinity, iv. 320. See below, chap. i»., tor tc/. to 
Apesl. Comtil. on this. 

* Cf. lufra, p. 58, and Minuc. Felix, Oclav. chap, ix. ; Tatian, 
Oral, ad Grac. chap. xlii. ; Juslin, Dial. c. Tryph, p. 227 ; id. 
Apel, i. p. 70 ; Athenagoras, Ltg. pro Christo, p. 38 ; Irenaus, ap. 
(Emmen. Comment, in Petri Epis!. i. 2. See Oehler's CommeiHaiy 
on I he passage in the texl. 
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mur sckratissimi de Sacramento infanUeidii et 
pabulo inde, el post convivium incesto, quod ever- 
sores luniinum), where " sacramento" seems to 
refer to the Eucharist and "convivium" to the 
Agap^, in connection with which the " lumina" 
are mentioned (as in chap, xxxix.). Speaking of 
the same thing, Minucius says, " illic'^ post multas 
epulas ubi convivium caluit et inceslce" etc., which 
could hardly be an allusion to the Eucharist. 

In the treatise ad Nationes (i. chap, vii.) Tertullian 
says : " First of all a business of deceit is practised 
{^fallacitz negotium perpetratur) ; stories of feasts 
and marriages ^ are pawned off on those who are 
ignorant {ignaris . . . subjiciuntur), for they had 
heard nothing previously {retro) about the Christian 
mysteries." 

But in the Montanist treatise de Jejunio (chap. 
xvii.) he himself attacks the licentiousness of the 
Agap^ : "At your house love {agapi) is warmed 
up with saucepans {caccabis fervet) ; faith is 
fomented in kitchens, hope rests on dishes. But 

■ Octav. chap, k, Which would seem lo show Ihst Tertullisn is 
summarising Minucius' account (See Dr Salmon, Ditt. Chrislian. 
Biogr. s.v. Minucius). 

^ Cf. Apolvget. chap, vii., Cotidie obsidemur, cotidie prodimur, in 
ipsis plurimum ccetibus {cf. chap, urii.) ct congregationibus nostris 
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an Agape is all the more important, because by- 
means of this young men cum sororibus dormiunt" a 
passage which seems to show that the constantly 
recurring danger of abuse had manifested itself 
afresh. 
Tertullian's words here are in somewhat sad 
I contrast to those of his treatise ad Martyras 
I (chap, ii.) : " Meanwhile let us compare the life 
of the world and of the prison, to see if the 
spirit does not gain more in prison than the 
flesh loses. Nay even the flesh does not lose 
what is due to it, owing to the care of the 
Church and the love of the brethren {agapen 
Jratrum);'^ and, in addition, the spirit gains 
I things that are lasting aids to faith." 
I As to the time at which the Agap^ was held 
there is a somewhat obscure hint in the words 
(^Apol. chap, xxxix.) already quoted: "They 
satisfy their hunger, but so that they may bear 
L in mind that even through the night they have to 
I worship God."^ But the subsequent words "after 



1 Cf. Lucian, de Mori. Ptregr.. quQied p. 77. 

' " It would seem probable that the . . . Agape would follow 

closely on the conclasioD of the business of the Chnrch. It seems 

to have been held in daylight, and therefore not later than four or 

p. five o'clock io the afternoon." Dr J. Wordsworth, The Holy Com- 

» (p. 4S)- 
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the bringing of water for the hands and ligKts 
(lumina) " seem to indicate that the " arna " (chap, 
xxxix.) Ire^an somewhat early in the evening, 
though, because, for instance, of the services of 
praise referred to, it might be prolonged ''pernoctem" 

Tertullian's references or allusions to the 
Eucharist seem to show that in his day it was 
celebrated before dawn and received fasting.^ 
" Will not your husband know," he says {ad 
Uxorem, book ii. S), "what it is you secretly take 
before other food {quid secreto ante omnein cibum ^ 
gustes)." And, again, "who will without anxiety 
endure her absence ail night long at the Paschal 
solemnities {solleninibus Pasckae abftoctantetn)} Who 
will without some suspicion of his own let her 
go to attend that Lord's Banquet which they de- 
ia.mt" {cOfiviviu7H dominicum illud quod defamani)'} 

The reference in the de Corona (chap, iii.) has 
been so much disputed that it will need special 
consideration. 

Tertullian is dwelling on customs which are 




' And so apaii from the Agape. There is nothing, of course, to 
indicate a rigid law of fasting. 

' Where some think reservalioti for private receplion is alluded 
to. Cf. Dc Oral. chap. liv. and Oehler's note. Bishop Kingdon, 
Fasting Communicm, p. 200 If., translates " ante omnem cibum," 
" before every meal," but this does tiot commend itself. 
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due to tradition "sine ullius Scriptures instrumento" 
and, after speaking of Baptismal customs, he adds : 
" EucharistifE sacramentum et in tempore victuset om- 
nibus tnandatum a Domino, etiam antelucanis cwtibus, 
nee de aliorum manu quam prwsidentium sumimus." ' 

The exact force of " etiam " here seems most 
likely to be determined by comparison with its 
other uses in the same chapter, viz., above : " Etiam 
in traditionis obtentu exigenda est, inquis, auctor- 
itas scripta" where it obviously qualifies what 
follows, and means " even " — " even where tradi- 
tion is pleaded written authority is to be required." 

And further on " Calicis aut pants etiam nostri 
aliquid decuti in terram anxie patimur" — "we are 
distressed, i.e. that any of the cup or bread, even 
though our * own {i.e. not consecrated), should be 
cast to the ground." And so here the "etiam" 
serves to emphasize "antelucanis." "The sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist, which was enjoined by 
the Lord both during the time of eating, and 
upon all, we receive^ even at gatherings before 



' Cf. ApBt. chap, ixiix., • 
Sec below, pp. 73, 73. 
' So Oehler ; alittr " our 

mppoi. K19, 

' I.e. appaxenClf, not only 
BCtnall; — etc "Etiam" ca» 



' president probati quique s< 
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dawn, and not at the hands of others than the ' 
presidents." 

The last expression " the presidents " is im- 
portant as suggesting a connection with two other 
passages. One of them is in the earlier part of 
the chapter {Apologet. chap, xxxix.) in which the 
Agap^ is described, and some of which I may, 
perhaps, quote again for clearness' sake. " We 
meet together as an assembly and congregation 
in order that approaching God in a compact body 
{inanu facto) we may beset Him with prayers and 
supplications. This violence is well pleasing to 
God. We pray also for the Emperors, for their 
ministers and the powers that be ; for the condition 
of the age, for peace in the world, for the delay of 
the Last Day. We meet together for the recita- 
tion of our Divine Scriptures. ... In the same 
place also exhortations are made. . . . Our 
presidents are men of age and standing (character). 
. . . We have a kind of treasure-chest. . . , Every- 
one places there a small contribution on one day 
in the month. . . . These . . . are for feeding and 
burying the poor," etc. 

The similarity of this description to the second 
passage I have spoken of, viz. Justin Martyr's^ 
' i. Afol. cliaps. Ixv.-Uvii. 
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well-known account of the Eucharist, will at once 
be apparent. Justin says they are assembled 
together "to offer up prayers in common both for 
ourselves . . . and all others everywhere, . . . 
Then is brought to the President (t^ -n-poeerrm-i) 
bread and a cup." . . . And again (chap. Ixvii.) 
"On the day called Sunday there is an assembly 
in the same place . . . and the records of the 
Apostles or the writings of the prophets are read. 
. , . And the President verbally instructs and 
exhorts. . . . And there is a distribution and a 
partaking by everyone of the Eucharistic elements 
(airii raiv euxapiiTTiOivTtBii). . . . And such as are 
in prosperous circumstances give what they will ; 
and what is collected is placed in the hands of the 
President, who assists the orphans and widows 
and such as are in want." 

It is hard to believe that Tertullian's reference 
is not to the same service as Justin's, though he 
makes no mention of the consecration of the 
elements. Afterwards Tertullian adds, " You 
abuse also our humble feasts," and then goes 
on to describe the Agapd, thus following, 
whether intentionally or not, the order of the 
two meetings given by Pliny in his letter to 
Trajan. 
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There are numerous '- other references 
allusions to the Eucharist in TertulHan, which it 
would not be very much to the purpose to quote; 
but they have a certain bearing on this investiga- 
tion in so far as they tend to confirm what has 
been already shown to be practically certain, viz., 
that in TertuUian's time, i.e. at the end of the 
second century, the Eucharist and the Agap^ 
were separate, at least in parts of the Western 
Church. 

It remains to collect a few scattered references 
or allusions in less known or somewhat doubtful 
writings of the second century. 

In the Apology of Aristides, which appears^ to 
belong to about the middle of that period, I 
cannot find any reference either to the Eucharist 
or the Agap^ ; but there are words which are to 
the same effect as those of Justin Martyr quoted 
above. "And he who has gives to him who has 
not without grudging. ..." (chap. xv. Syriac 
Version.) ..." Every morning, and at all hours, 
on account of the goodness of God towards them 

^ E.g. Di Prtucripl Hi^el. 36; Dt Oral, chaps, xiv.-xix. ; 
De CullH Faminarum, ii. ji ; ^rfn. Mareim., iv. I, iv. 40, and 
V. 8 ; De Idelatr. chap. vii. See further Bishop Kaye's TtrtuUian, 

p- 424 m- 

' See Cambridge Tfxls and Studies, vol. i. No. I, Inlroii. 
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they praise and laud Him. And over their food 
and their drinli they render Him thanks" (eOxa/si- 
•TTouvrei, Greek Version). 

In the Apocryphal Vision of Paul (chap, x!.) 
occurs this (obviously corrupt) sentence, in an 
account of the lapsed : " * But the entanglements 
of the world made them unhappy. They did not 
hold feasts of love, they did not show pity to 
widows and orphans, they did not entertain the 
stranger and alien, nor offer the oblation, nor show 
mercy to their neighbour." 

In the Acts^ of Paul and Thekla, part of which 
appears to be a second century document, Paul is 
described (chap, xxiii.) as fasting "in a sepulchre"^ 
(Greek MS.) or "house" (Armenian MS.), and 
(chap. XXV.) "there was within the tomb"* ayu.-K>\ 
■woKKti, (Lat. gaudium 7nagnum, Armenian, " and 
Paul rejoiced exceedingly along with those who 
were with him"). "And the lad brought five 

' "Sed impedimenta, munili fecerunt eua miseias non exibendas 
(exhibenles) agapes el: viduas et oifanos non miserti, advenam 
et peregrinum aan suscepetunt, neque oblacionem oSeientes ct 
pioximo non sunt miserti." — Texts and Sludiis, ii. 3, p. 33. 

' See Ramsay, Thi Chttrch in the Reman Empire, chap. Jivi., 
Conybeare, Monuments, etc., p. 75 and p. 54- 

* The coDDCcLion with the Agape in the Calacombs, or funeral 
feasts can bardly be pressed id the ni 

* Conybeare, Monuments, p. 75. 
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loaves* of bread, with vegetables and salt besides, 
and water." There may possibly be an allusion 
to the Agapd here, and there is a verbal resem- 
blance to Philo's description of the meals of the 
Therapeiit<e. ^ 

In the Passion of St. Perpetua (chap, xvii.), 
which is variously dated at from 198 to 203 A.D,, 
there is an account of how the martyrs" were 
publicly entertained the day before their passion 
at the supper prepared for those condemned to the 
beasts, which they turned into an Agap^. 

I have left to the last the well-known statement 
of Lucian {De Morte Peregrini, chap, xii.), made a 
little after the middle of the second century, which 
is not definite enough to be of much value, but the 
combined mention of ^el-nva and Xo'yoi in which 
seems* to point to the Christian Agapd, He is 

' Cf. Can. Hippot. 197, " Cibus auteoi qui tempore li-nx"- con- 
venit est panis cum solo sale et aqua." ° Introduction, p. 26. 

' Pridie quoque cum illani cenam illam ultimam quam liberam 
it quaDtum in ipsis erat non cenam liberam sed agapen cenaient. 
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Cambridge Ttxti and SCudtts, vol. 
* Professor Jebb, in his recent I 
terises an; such supposition as " 
xxxix. : "Si qoi . . . in cuscodiis 
Tertull. ad Martyr, l: " Inter can 
designati, qux vobjs el domina 
fralres de operibus suis propi" 



^s ffti Lucian (ii.), cbarac- 
' But if. Tertull., ApeL 
alumni confessioQis sunt." 
menta, benedicti martyies 
Ecclesia . . - et sisguU 
administiant." Cf.aiio 
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speaking of the furore which Proteus Peregrinus 
excited among the Christians even when in 
prison ^ : 

" From early dawn one might see at the prison 
door old women, widows, and orphans. And the 
men of rank among them even bribed the warders, 
and passed the night with him within (the gaol). 
Then there were brought in to them choice meals, 
and their sacred records were recited." 

^ "Etf^ey itkv eWi>s Ijv 6pav vapd rf Seaficgrriplip ypatdia x^P^^ 
rtpas Kal waidla 6p^>a»a' ol di iv riXet airrCiv Kal avfeKciOcvSof ivSoy 
/UT* airov SuKpBelpayres ro^s d€{rfio<f>{>\aKas' eXra detTi^a voixCKa 
elacKOfdj^erOf Kal Xiyoi Upol airrCiv ikiyovTo. 



CHAPTER III 

THE AGAP6 in the THIRD CENTURY 

IN entering on the next stage of our inquiry 
we pass from West to East, from the usages 
connected with the Agap^ as known to Tertullian 
in Africa, and, presumably, in the Western Church 
generally, to those of the Churches of Alexandria 
as known to Clement. 

This part of the investigation is even more 
abstruse and difficult than the rest, partly because 
of the frequent obscurity of Clement's language, 
and the mystical character of many of his allusions 
to the Eucharist and the Agapd, partly because 
there is some evidence that in this, as in some 
other respects, the usages of the early churches 
of Alexandria and the neighbourhood may have 
been exceptional. 

Two of the most recent writers on the subject 
in English, Dr Bigg and Professor Allen,^ agree in 

^ Christian Institutions ^ p. 522. 
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thinking that at this time "the Eucharist^ was not 
distinguished in time, ritual, or motive from the 
primitive Supper of the Lord." 

It may be well, therefore, to examine the state- 
ments of Clement in the light of these deservedly 
weighty opinions. Dr Bigg holds, but " with some 
hesitation," that at Alexandria the Eucharist and 
the Agap^ were still both celebrated together in 
the evening ; and in proof of his view he urges, 
inter alia, that (i) " the Agap^ in both its forms 
{i.e. the public and private) is distinctly mentioned, 
the Eucharist as a separate office is not " ; and 
(ii) that " the word Eucharist is employed of the 
Agap^." 

As to the first statement, viz, that the Eucharist 
as a separate office is not mentioned, it seems to 
be true that the Eucharist as a liturgical office is 
not described or expressly spoken of ; but on the 
other hand, most, if not all, of the doctrinal state- 
ments in Clement about the Eucharist seem to 
be carefully kept apart from references to the 
Agap^; and there are in addition several refer- 
ences to the Eucharist which do not seem to 
suggest its connection with the Agap^. 

At the beginning of the Miscellanies, for instance, 

' Bigg, ChrisliaH Flaianizts of AlexaHilna, pp. 102, 103. 
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(Bk. I.i. s), where Clement is speaking of the respec- 
tive duties of ministers and those ministered to, he 
says "both must therefore test themselves: the 
one if he is qualified to speak, and leave behind 
him written records ; the other if he is in a right i 
state to hear and read ; as also some, in the dispen- 
sation of the Eucharist, according to custom, enjoin 
that each one of the people individually should 
take his part" (t^v eixapurrlav Stavel/iavret, if 
e6oi, auTov S'l CKairTov tov 'Kaov Xa^uf tIji/ fiotpap 
fitiTpiirova-iv). And he goes on to speak of the 
danger of eating the bread and drinking the i 
cup of the Lord unworthily, and being "guilty of | 
the body and blood of the Lord," without any 
reference to the Agap6. Then he proceeds to 
say : " Blessed are the peace-makers, those who 
lead such as are at war in their life and errors here 
back to the peace which is in the Word, and they 
who nourish for the life which is according to God, 
by the distribution of the bread, those that hunger 
after righteousness." 

And again (Pcedag. ii. 2, 19) we find him saying: 

"And the mixture of the cup^ and the Word 

is called Eucharist, renowned and glorious grace 

(a/itpoiv avQii (cputrir TroTov re Kai Aoyou tv-xapnTTia 

' Lit. drink. 
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KeKXijrai, X^/^'S fTratvovfitpii Kai KaX^), and they who 
by faith partake of it are sanctified both in body 
and soul." 

In the Miscellanies (i. 19, 96), he speaks of those 
heresies " which employ bread and water in the 
oblation (kqtu rrfv Trpoersftopuv), not according to 
the rule of the Church. For there are those who 
celebrate the Eucharist with mere water" {elmv 
yap 01 Kat uSwp i/riXoc evxnpiTTOVffii/). 

And, again {Strom, vi. 14, 113), "And giving 
thanks always for all things to God by righteous 
hearing and divine reading, by true investigation, 
by holy oblation, by blessed prayer {Sui Trpoir^opa^ 
ayias, Si fi^x^f fioKopw}, lauding, hymning, blessing, 
praising, such a soul is never at any time separated 
from God." 

The expression " offering " {-TrpoTtfiopa) here ap- 
plied in the two last passages to the Eucharist, and 
the context in which it occurs, certainly do not sug- 
gest any connection with the Agap^ as spoken of 
elsewhere.' 

And further we find that Clement speaks quite 
separately of irregularities and abuses with r^ard 

' Cf. also Siram. iv. 26 ; Pad. i. 6 ( Frotrtpt. xii. 12a ; Pad. ii. 
2, 19; Stmm. V. !□, 66; Pad. \. 5, 15, 5, 38; Sirsnt. i. lO, 46, 
19,96; ¥. II, 70; vi. 14, 113. Q. D. S. 23, and the olher passages 
referred to by Bp. Kaye and Dr Bigg. 
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to the Eucharist and the Agap^. One set of ^ 
heretics, for instance, the Carpocratians, are con- 
demned for their immoralities in connection with \ 
the Agap^. 

* " Gathering together for their suppers, for I at I 
least would not call their meeting a love-feast . 
putting out of the way the light, quod eorumfomi- 1 
catoriam kanc justitiam pudore afficiebat, dicunt coire ' 
quomodo velinl . . . tneditatos autem in ejusmodi 
'^ agape' commuttioneni interdiu jam, etc." Whereas 
in another place he speaks of those heresies (of the 
Encratites) who employ bread and water in the ■ 
oblation {Strom. \. 19).^ | 

With regard to the application of the word 
Eucharist to the Agape as alleged by Dr Bigg, 
it is important to notice in the first place that 
there seems no reason to doubt the statement 
of Bishop Kaye* that Clement at times uses 
the word Eucharist and the corresponding verb 
in their original untechnical sense of "givir^ 1 
thanks." The two passages on which Dr Bigg | 



1 tJt Ti StTxi-o dflpoiiojJ^ouj (0 


6 -ydp iyi^ijy 


f[roi)t &v iynrfi j-t|r 


ButiKtvcui ainwr) . . . <^ai -rit tat 


acaxOKOt ain-Q 


V r^v vnpiiuctiv raiirna 


i\KwJiaiin)s lirit<iii» aanjaafUvou 


! rf-a, TB Tl 


w Mx'ov ripiTpow-n 


piyyurBiu, /«XeTjiffa»Taj « t, -r 


0ia.iTS i7diE 


7Tj» ((Kruvinii litB' 



' Cf. Kaye 00 CUm. Alex. p. 44;. 
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seems to rely chiefly are Pwdagogus, !i. i, 10, 
and Pwd. ii. 10, 96. In the first of these he 
translates "he that eateth eateth unto the Lord, 
and keepeth Eucharist unto God ... so that a 
religious meal is an Eucharist." 

In the passage in question Clement is obviously 
speaking of behaviour at a social meeting (o-w- 
outr/a') ; and he quotes St Paul's words (Rom. xiv. 
3) : " Let not him that eateth despise him that 
eateth not"; and, a little further on, he explains 
the reason of the command, when he says " he that 
eateth, eateth to the Lord and giveth God thanks," 
and " he that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, 
and giveth God thanks " (where there appears to 
be no reason to depart from the untechnical sense 
' of eu)(api<TTe'i in the passage in St Paul, which 
has clearly no reference to the Agap^ or the 
Eucharist). And Clement goes on to say as an 
inference from this: "so that the true meal is a 
thanksgiving, and he who is indeed always giving 
thanks does not busy himself about pleasures,"^ 
where the use of the article, and the order of the 
Greek seem to show the meaning to be not, as 
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Dr Bigg translates "so that a religious meal is 
an Eucharist," but "so that the normal or just 
meal, i.e. the meal which is taken Sucalwg (in a 
true or moral spirit) is a {i.e. one long) thanks- 
giving, or involves thanksgiving." 

And later on he proceeds : " The Apostle then, 
checking (avaKpovaiv) those that habitually trans- 
gress in their conduct at an entertainment says, 
etc. . . , [tou^ eirl ftrriarrfios oun /tFXrrwvTa^ 
aStKeiv [cf. T^f Sucaluy T/jo^f/f)]-" This passage 
when compared with that quoted above about 
Carpocratian ^ immorality at the Agape, shows 
that SiKatav here refers not to the " religious " or 
non-religious character of the meal, but to the 
conduct and tone of the partakers. 

In the second passage {Padagog. chap. ii. 10, 
q6) Clement is admonishing those who need an 
Instructor against gross immorality or shameless* 
behaviour in the day-time, or in the morning, on 
coming from church or market ; and then he adds 
that — in contrast, i.e. to the day-time, or morning, 
which is "the fitting time for prayer and reading 
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and good works" — the evening is the time for 
recreation — " but in the evening it is fitting to take 
one's ease after the repast, and after the thanks- 
giving for one's enjoyments (eoTre/jas Se ovaTrai- 
(TatrBat KaO^Ket fiera tjjc eo'Ttaffw Kai fie-ra tiiv ivi 
Tats awoKavrretTiu ev>(apiinLav)." In this sentence 
etrrlatris may refer either to the ordinary supper 
or, possibly, to the Agap^, and evxapiTrla to the 
ordinary thanksgiving after the enjoyments of the 
table which would be common to both; but the 
genius of the whole passage seems against restrict- 
ing the sense either of ea-riam^ or of eu-xapHTria to 
the Agap^, or to the Eucharist. 

Dr Bigg says that " eortWi? in Clement means 
the Agap^," but clearly it is not in any sense a 
technical word either in Clement or elsewhere, and 
cannot be so restricted. Elsewhere in the P^da- 
gogvi, for instance, the word is not so restricted 
(Bk. II. i. 8), "those that are absorbed in pots 
. . . the Holy Spirit by Isaiah denounces as 
wretched, depriving them tacitly of the name of 
love, since their feasting was not in accordance 
with the word " (t5j ayawtii to ovOfLa uTre^eXo/ievov, 
rTTEi fit] Jcara Xdyov ^ £(TTtaiTtf ^v), and (Bk. ii., i., 4.) : 
" gatherings for the sake of mirth we, too, in our 
enumeration would naturally call suppers, dinner.'^, 
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receptions, in this coming together following t'Se 
Word ; but such feastings the Lord has not called 
Agap^e " (tu? /J.ev yap eiri riji fii<(ipoavpri^ awaywya^ 
■ . . T«t TOiavTa^ Se iiTTiacreti 6 Kvpioi ayuTrar ov 

K€K\t]Kev). 

So far for these arguments of Dr Bigg's with 
regard to the union of the Agap^ and the 
Eucharist in Clement's time. 

Before leaving this part of the subject it may 
be well to quote a few of Clement's statements as 
to the Agap^ itself, which seem to reinforce the 
previous considerations, 

The Agape as described or referred to by 
Clement, seems to be of two kinds, public and 
private.^ The chief evidence is to be found at the 
beginning of the second book of the Instructor 
" on eating," i.e. in general, as well as at the 
Agap^. " It is a mark," he says, " of a silly mind 
to be amazed and stupefied at what is presented at 
public banquets after the rich fare which is the 
Word"^ (TeBrj-wevai -ra TrapaTidefieva tqk SfjfiaiSeo 
itTTiua-etri /irra t^v ev Ao'yo! Tpvt^riv). Just before he 
had spoken of what was apparently a private 
Agape, where " we are to partake of what Is set 
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before us as becomes a Christian, out of respect to 
him who has invited ^ us (top KeKXtjKOTo), by a 
harmless and moderate participation in the social 
meeting" {koto. tV a0\aff^ kq) avpoa-KOp^ tjjs 
axniovtrlai Kotvioviav). 

And the true character of an Agap^ is described 
at length in the same chapter (§ 4}. " We who seek 
the heavenly bread must rule the belly. . . . Some 
speaking with unbridled tongue dare to apply the 
name Agap^ to pitiful suppers redolent of savour 
and sauces. Dishonouring the good and saving 
work of the Word, the consecrated (t^v tjyiaa- 
fj-fviiv) Agap^, with pots and pouring of sauce, 
. . . having expected that the promise of God 
might be bought with suppers. . . . But 'when 
thou makest an entertainment call the poor,' for 
whose sake chiefly a supper ought to be made. 
. . . But nydiri is in truth celestial food, a feast of 
reason (eirovpdvio^ ea-Tt t/jo^ij, ermarrK XoyiK);)- ' It 
beareth all things.' ' Blessed is he who shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God.' But the hardest 
of all cases is for dydnrt], which fadeth not, to be 
cast from heaven above to the ground, into the 
midst of sauces. ... If thou shalt love the Lord 



'C/ infra, 
Hippolyl. 174, e 



Rdiqq. 



(Hauler, p. 113]: 
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thy God and thy neighbour, this is the celestial 
festival in the heavens. But the earthly is called 
a supper ; as has been shown from Scripture, the 
supper is made for ilyd-Trri, but the supper is not 
dydirti; only a proof of mutual and reciprocal' 
kindly feeling. Let not then your good be evil 
spoken of, 'for the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink,' says the Apostle, in order that it may 
not be the mere ephemeral meal that is to be 
thought of, but righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost." He who eats of this meal,^ the 
best of all things, shall acquire the kingdom of 
God, fixing his regards even while here^ on 
the holy assembly of love, the heavenly eKKXrjala. 
'AyaTTij, then, is something pure and worthy of God, 
and its work is distribution (^ lierdSoa-ii). ..." And 
these Joys have an inspiration of love, from tlie 
feeding* of the people at large, which habituates' 
to everlasting dainties. 'Ayawj;, then, is not a 
supper. But let the entertainment depend on 
love" {ai 6e evippam/vat auTai ei/avafia ti ayaw>]f 
exovmv fK T^s TravSt/fiov -rpotprji avvedt^ofJievov eit 

' Or generous {eiiitraSdroii), 

' ToO BpiffTOU Tb tiptuToy Tum itrtuiT. 

' ivBitSe, lit. from here. 

' I.e. the public Agape apparently. 

° Or, becomes habituated. 
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atStov Tpvijn')V' ayairii fj.fv oZi/ Sei-wvov ovk ecttiv, !j 
Se fcmacrti uyairii^ ij/mjo-^o)). ..." Take no 
pleasure in abominable delicacies," says Wisdom. 
. . . We are enjoined to abstain (from things 
sacrificed to idols), ..." For I would not that ye 
should have fellowship with demons," says the 
Apostle. ... It is inconsistent with reason for 
those who have been made worthy to share 
divine and spiritual food to partake of "a table 
of demons " "ovk ev\6yov Tpa-n-i^ti^ Satfiovuiv fi^raXafi- 
PavEiv TOi/s Beta? firrexeiv Koi TrvevfiaTiKti^ KaTi^iie- 
fifvavi Tpot^'i^). ... It is an admirable thing, 
therefore, to raise our eyes aloft to that which is 
true ... to depend on that divine food above 
... for such is the Agapt^, which the food that 
comes from Christ (^ /S/iwo-it ^ tou xP^o-toZ) shows 
that we ought to look forward to" {exSex^^^'-)- ' 

This passage is highly mystical, and conse- 
quently ambiguous in parts ; but, with perhaps 
one or two exceptions,^ the language is different 
from that in which Clement speaks of the 
Eucharist. One or two expressions seem to imply 
a previous reception of "divine food" — an epithet 

Clark's Anii-Nitext 
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elsewhere^ in the fathers applied to the Eucharist 
And the general impression left on the mind is 
not, I think, that the Eucharist and the Agap^ 
were still united in Clement's time.^ 

And this impression is further strengthened by 
the considerations which are tersely summarised 
by Dr Bigg himself as standing against his in- 
ference. I give them in his own words. 

(i) "That the separation was already made in 
the West, as we see from Justin and TertulHan, 
and is found immediately after Clement's time in 
Palestine teste Origen. (2) That the word Eucharist 
is employed by Clement for the elements {Strom. 
chap. i. I, 5) and for the rite {P^. chap, ii, 2, 20; 
5"^rtfjK. chap. iv. 25, 161). (3) That there was a morn- 
ing* service in Alexandria, though we are not told 
that it included the Eucharist {Pad. chap. ii. 10, 96)." 
' Cf., e.g., [he ^utuH InscripHoH (of somewhit uncertain dote), 
line 5 : SuT^poi a-fian /«Xi^ea X[o)^^(a)^( Ij^pwffii'l (Pusey, Heal 
Presence, p. 337). Cyprian, De Lapsis, p. 133, " Sanclum Domini 
rdeieel ccinttectare non potuit." Cf. also Dionysius (<:■>!:. A.D. 254), 
Ep. ad Xysluin ap. Euseb. Ectl. Hill. vii. chap. 11. ; -rparil^ 
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' For evidence of theii separatio: 

'This is probably the daily office of the Can. Hippol. 217. 
Congregentur . . . qnotidie in ecclesia . . . popolus tempore 
gallicinii vacentque oralioni, cf. id. 345, and Egypt. Can. Stligq. 
l<!tvii (Hauler, p. 117), 
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The strongest consideration which Dr Bigg urges 
in favour of the non-separation I have left to the last, 
viz., that he does " not know of any passage in an 
Oriental writer before Clement's time in which the 
Eucharist appears asadistinct and subs tantiveoffice." 

This statement seems a little strong in face of 
the fact that Justin Martyr, a native of Syrian 
Palestine,^ and therefore an Oriental writer, though 
one writing at Rome to the Emperor, gives no 
hint of a divergent usage between East and West, 
and that Pliny's account of Oriental usage in 
Bithynia, though admittedly obscure, is so closely 
parallel in some points with Tertullian,^ whose 
account resembles Justin Martyr's. But in the 
face of these facts, and in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, we should be disposed to expect 
similarity of use in Alexandria with the rest of the 
Churches, but for Socrates'^ statement, which is as 
follows: "The Egyptians in the neighbourhood 
of Alexandria and the inhabitants of Thebais hold 
their religious assemblies on the Sabbath (i.e. 
Saturday), but do not participate in the mysteries 
in the manner usual among Christians in general ' ; 

' C/. Apal. i. I. 

= C{. supra, chap. ii. = E<ct. Hht. v. 22. 

' vpoaipifiomf^ T^r fi.xnTT7jpiaif /uroKa/i^dirouai. 
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for after having eaten and satisfied themselves wi9 
food of all kinds, in the evening they make their 
offerings, and they partake of the mysteries." 

This statement is certainly remarkable, and 
though made as late as 439 A.D., i.e. two centuries 
later than the time of Clement, evidently refers 
to an ancient practice in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria, though not, be it noticed, in Alex- 
andria itself,^ Undoubtedly there seem to have 
been divergent practices in the Egyptian churches 
as, e.g., in the famous case of the appointment, 
though not necessarily the consecration,* of pres- 
byters. And this passage itself indicates what 
may well have been one of the sources of these 
divergencies, viz. the survival of Jewish-Christian 
customs, such as observing the Sabbath, which 
might have been due to the very strong influence 
of Judaism in Alexandria and its neighbourhood. 
Professor Mommsen ^ mentions that in the second 

' Indeed Sociates, l.r., makes the Alciaodrines proper differ in 
their customs from this — t-wv 7*^ rawoxai' t^s t 

it iifi^pf ^afi^TUf Kari Trdaar ipSa/mSo! reploSor ivathiiieSt rd 
lAviSTiipta, ol iy 'AXi^Spii^ nai ol ip P^ii-g Ik Tivot dpxalat rupaSdirtut 

" The authority of Pseud o-Au£ustine, Eutychius, and Arobrosi- 
asttr being hardly sufficient to establish it beyond deu&t. Cf. DUl. 
Christ. Biep-. s.v. Ambrosiaster, and Lightfoot, I'M/, p. 231. 

= PrevSnas of Ike Roman Bmpiri, bk. viil chap. xi. 
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century two out of five of the quarters of that city 
were inhabited by Jews, and M. Ampere, an 
E^ptologist of note, describes Alexandria in the 
second century as^ "veryGreek,considerablyJewish, 
and hardly Egyptian at all." A somewhat lurid 
light is thrown on the condition of the Alexandrian 
Church by an unknown second-century writer,^ 
who says that " he who in Egypt worships Sarapis 
is also a Christian, and those who call themselves 
Christian Bishops likewise adore Sarapis. Every 
grand Rabbi of the Jews, every Samaritan, every 
Christian clergyman is there at the same time a 
sorcerer, a prophet, a quack {aliptes.) Even when 
the patriarch comes to Egypt some demand that 
he pray to Sarapis, others that he pray to 
Christ" 

When we pass from Clement of Alexandria to 
Origen the contrast is striking. Origcn scarcely 
dwells at all on the subject of the Agap4 whereas 

' Revut dis Deux Monde!, Sept. 1846, p. 735. 
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Vopiscas), chap. L S. It is clear (hat an enemy batb written this ; 
but it points to the disintegrating forces which were at wock upon 
efllly Christianity io Alexandria. See Mommsen's note further. 
Bishop Lightfoot, Phil. p. 325 n., attributes the letter to Hadrian 
— wrongly according to Mommsen. It is in the AuguslaH HtUory, 
ixix 8, Vopiscus expressly attributes it to Hadrian, but there are 
difficulties. See Gregorovius, Tht Emperor Hadrian, Eag. Tran., 
p. 1*4- 
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he refers perhaps more frequently to the Eucharist, 
in proportion to the length of his writings, than 
Clement. The difference no doubt is largely due 
to the different character and scope of their works. 
It may, however, possibly indicate that the Agape 
was already beginning to decline in prominence. 
But the chief reference to the Agap^ in Origen is 
so important in its bearing on the whole history of 
the subject that it may be well to give it at length. 
At the beginning of the treatise against Celsus 
(bk. i. chap, i.) Origen speaks of Celsus' first point of 
attack against the Christians as being that "they 
enter into secret associations with each other 
contrary to law (auvOijKas KfiCfiSi)v irpot aWtiXovs 
voioufiiviev irapa ra vevonttrfieva), saying that of 
associations some are open, and such as are 
formed in accordance with laws; others, again, 
secret, and such as are formed contrary to legal 
enactments. And his wish is to calumniate 
what is called the Agap^ of the Christians, (as)^ 
taking its rise from the common danger, and 
having a power that transcends oaths (utti) tow 
Kotvov KivSuvQV vjtKTTafkevtiv, Kai Sufafitviju vvep- 
opKia). Since then he babbles about the common 
law, alleging that the associations of Christians 
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in violation of it, we liave to reply that, if 
a man came to be among Scythians, whose laws 
were unholy (ndia-fioi/i), and, if, having no oppor- 
tunity of escape, he were compelled to live among 
them, such an one would with good reason, for the 
sake of the law of truth, which the Scythians would 
regard as transgression of law {-rrapavoiiiav), enter 
into associations, contrary to their laws, with those 
like minded with himself. ... It is not unreason- 
able then to form associations in opposition to 
existing laws, if it be done for the sake of what 
is truth." 

We have here a clue to the whole early history 
of the Agape, but one which unfortunately it is 
almost impossible to follow owing to the lack of 
contemporary evidence. It is possible that the 
discovery of fresh inscriptions may in time throw 
further light on the subject. But at present it is 
not possible to determine with certainty exactly 
how far, throughout its history, the Agapd was 
affected by the legal ^ enactments of the em- 
perors. From the very earliest times associa- 

' It is import^Dt to noticE that Celsus probably lived \a the 
middle of the second century, when the toleration of collegia 
tenuierum was still lestricted to Italy, and possibly the sena- 
torial provinces. See Appendix II. foi fuller treatment of this 
subject, where Tertullian's evidence to the cnniiary is considered. 
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tions' or guilds of a more or less religious 
character had, as we have seen, been common 
at Rome, part of their raison d'etre having been 
a common table ; and had been treated under 
the Republic with comparative leniency, pro- 
vided that their meetings were not nocturnal or 
clandestine, or likely to prove prejudicial to the 
public safety. But under the Empire much 
stricter watch began to be kept over them. 
Julius, and later Augustus, suppressed all "col- 
legia " which seemed likely to prove dangerous. 
Only those that were venerable from their anti- 
quity, or obviously harmless, were allowed to 
survive ; and new foundations were prohibited 
if they were without special permission,^ which 
was but sparingly given. This supervision was 
most strictly exercised by the wisest and best 
of the Emperors ; and, as Pliny {Ej>isl. x. 43) 
tells us, their carefulness was not without warrant; 
for he represents Trajan as replying to his enquiry 
as to whether a "collegium fabroruni" might be 
instituted in Nicomedia, that the province was 

' Cf. sufira, Introd. p. 3 ff. ; <y^ Sodalts dicti quod una iedcrenl 
el essent (Festus, Ed. MilUer, p. 296). 

^ Cf. de instilumdo CBllegu fabroruni censulebumur. Pliny, 
Pantgyt. chap. 54. See Boissier, La Religion Romaine, ii. p. 249, 
clc, and infra. Appendix II. BuCi/ also Kam^y (on I Cor.) xxxv. 
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disturbed " ejusmodi factionibus" and that such 
associations, under whatever name or for what- 
ever reason they might be founded, tended to 
become " ketmrim" This supervision was rigor- 
ously directed to be exercised by the governors 
in the provinces. There was, however, a constant 
tendency to relax the formal discipline of the 
law;^ and, probably in consequence of this, the 
Agapie were able to subsist for a considerable 
time. But under Trajan, as we have seen,^ strict- 
ness was reinforced; and under this regime the 
Agap^ were — at least partially — suppressed. Still, 
however, owing, no doubt, to the great tendency to 
form collegia, and to their corresponding to a felt 
want among the people, it was difficult to keep up 
' a very strict censorship ; and so,* as we have seen, 
in the latter part of the second and earlier part of 
the third centuries the Agapa; were regularly cele- 
brated among the Christian communities in East 
and West alike. Gradually, as time went on, it 
became impossible to restrain the growth of these 
I associations ; and it became part of the Imperial 
I policy to give legal recognition to what could not 



' Cj. the number of Inscriptions p: 

« Chap. ii. 

' Cf. TerluUian and Clement Alo 
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adequately be repressed, and even to impress it 
into the state service. 

Alexander Severus,' for instance (A.D. 222-235), 
made himself specially prominent in this respect, 
by giving official recognition to the collegia of arts 
and crafts, and appointing tribunals before which 
accused members of these fraternities should be 
tried. ^ 

This was no doubt an instance of the gradually 
growing spirit of toleration in the Empire, which 
first took prominent shape in the Edict of 
Caracalla^ (A.D. 212), and culminated in the 
Edict of Milan (a.d. 313). 

But in the meantime their comparative tolera- 
tion had contributed towards the corruption of the 
AgapEe, as noticed by TertuUian and Clement, who 
wrote, the one during, the other soon after, the 
reign of Septimius Severus; and accordingly we 
find Origen, on the one hand, speaking as boldly 
of the history of the Agaps as has been mentioned, 
but, on the other hand, making comparatively little I 
reference to them in his other writings. 

In the doubtful Commentary on Job (Lib. i 



' Lampridius, 
■^ See Appendi 

' Which was liiIeiaDt 



I. for » summary of legislati 



1 on sadalicia and J 
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p. 238, Lomvialsch.) we find an apparent refer- 
ence to a subsequent development of the Agapse 
into commemorations ^ of the departed. " We 
celebrate them indeed, assembling the pious 
{religiosos) along with the priests, the faithful 
along with the clergy, inviting thither the poor, 
feeding {saturanies) wards {pupillos) and widows, 
so that our solemnity {festivitas) may be a requiem 
commemoration for the souls, whose memory we 
celebrate {in memoriam reguiei animabus quorum 
tnemoriam. cehbramus " ^). 

In his Commentary on the Romans (chap, xvi. 16) 
Origen refers to the holy "kisses which are given 
in the assemblies," " But in the first place, as we 
have said, let the believer's kiss be chaste. Then 
let him have in himself peace and felicity In love 
— aydTrj] — unfeigned." 

And in the latter part of the treatise against 
Celsus {Lib. viii. chap, 33), when contrasting the 
worship of demons by Celsus with Christian 
worship, he adds: "*but we, giving thanks to 
the Creator of all, eat the loaves which are 

' Cf. Ihe healheo cohimbana, feralia, and farenlalia. 
' But this belongs probably lo a later period. See below, 
chaps, iv. and v. 

ifiir T(, Kal 4yuifv mit fieri ir/iat Trpaeiaiav a^^ xi^t'^"'"'- 
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brought (to the table) with thanksgiving, and 
with prayer over what has been given, when they 
have become, as they do because of the prayer, 
a certain holy body, which sanctifies those who 
use it with a holy purpose." These words recall 
the form of thanksgiving in the Didachi, and 
Justin Martyr {Apol. i. 65); but, inter alia, the 
allusion to St. Paul's contrast between the table 
of demons and the table of the Lord, point to 
their relating to the Eucharist, and not, as some 
have thought, to the Agap(5.^ 

When we turn to the next Western source of 
information, St. Cyprian, we find the practice of 
the African Church more decisively defined, and 
the Agap^ and the Eucharist emphatically dif- 
ferentiated. 

The chief passage on the subject is in the 
famous letter (63) on the mixed Chalice, which 
Archbishop Benson seems to agree with Pearson 
in dating about 253 a.d.^ Cyprian has been con- 
demning the heretical practice of offering water 



^ Cf. esnt. Cels. viii. 57: — Ju-tc ii kbX ai/i^oXof iifur T^t 
ir/jJs riy Gedf cuxup^triat iSprot rf^^opiorfn KaXotiicnn. For a 
Catena of Origen's references to the Eucharist, see Bigg, CAris- 
lian Plalonisls, p. 219 sqq. ; Heber, Vnimpired Tcaihing oh the 
Eucharist, p. 85 sq^. 

^ Cyprian, p. 191. 
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alone in the Eucharist, and dwelling on the im- 
portance of the mixed Cup, and he proceeds : 
" Does anyone perchance flatter himself with this 
notion that, although in the morning water alone is 
seen to be offered, yet when we come to supper 
we offer the mingled cup ? But when we sup we 
cannot call the people together to our banquet so 
as to celebrate the truth of the sacrament in the 
presence of all the brotherhood " {ut sacramenti 
veritatem fratemitate omni pr^sente celebremus). 
"But it may be said {At enim) it was not in the 
morning, but after supper that the Lord offered the 
mingled cup. Ought we then to celebrate the 
Lord's (Feast — Dominicum ^) after supper, that so 
by multiplying^ the Lord's Feasts {Jrequentandis 
Dominicis) we may offer the mingled cup ? " 

" It behoved Christ to offer about the evening 
of the day, that the very hour of sacrifice might 
symbolise the setting, and the evening of the 
world; as it is written in Exodus, 'and all the 
people of the synagogue of the children of Israel 
shall kill it in the evening.' And again in the 
Psalms, ' let the lifting up of my hands be an 



' Cf. Ds Op. el El. chap. xii. ; De Unit. Eccl. niv. 
' Or celebraling with numbers — a common meaning of frequc 
Cf. Lewis and Short, i.z: 
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evening sacrifice.' But we celebrate the Resurrec- 
tion of the Lord in the morning."^ 

In another passage the character of the Agap^ 
in Cyprian's time is clearly indicated (ad Donatum, 
chap. xvi.). "Since this is a holiday rest, and time of 
leisure, whatever remains of the day now that the 
sun is sloping towards evening, let us spend it in 
gladness (ducamus hanc diem IxBti) ; nor let even 
the hour of repast be without heavenly grace. 
Let the temperate festivity resound with psalms * 
{sonei psalmos convivium sobrium), and, as your 
memory is tenacious and your voice musical, under- 
take this office as is your wont. You will provide 
a better entertainment for your dearest friends, if 
while we have something spiritual to listen to, the 
sweetness of religious music charm our ears" 
{prolectet aures religiosa mulcedo). 

Again, in his treatise on the Lapsed (chap, vi.), 
Cyprian seems to speak as if the AgapK were held 



' "Again the morning hour is the only hour at whidi the 
ResatrectioD (which is the power of the Eucharist] can be cele- 
brated ; Christ Himself had offered in the evening solely in order 
to tnaik the doiie of the old order, and lo merge the Passover 
ritual in outs." Benson, Cyprian, pp. 294, 295. 

* Cf. TeituU., Apol. xixix., " Ita fabulantur ul qui sciant Denm 
audire." Clem. Alex., Sirom. yii. 7,49, dxiwSi h^iataiiro'i'warifivpa 
ariia, oWna' fltwioi piv nh-ijj e^aX re tai oIkii kiiI ai wpi rfli ^irrui- 
fltuii irtfiita twv y/iaipwi' K, t. X. 
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in the Church, when, in denouncing unfaithful 
bishops, he speaks of those "who hunted the 
markets for gainful merchandise, and brought 
no aid ' to starving brethren in the Church," 
And in the treatise* on Works and Alms (chap. 
XV.), he alludes to the primitive custom of con- 
tributing materials for the Agap^, and the Euchar- 
ist, which had apparently now developed into the 
oflTerings ^ of bread and wine for the Eucharist only. 
"You are rich and wealthy, and think you that you 
celebrate the feast of the Lord,* who are altogether 
negligent of the offering ; who come into the Lord's 
house without a sacrifice, and take part out of that 
sacrifice which the poor has offered," ^ 

* Nen satvetiire; v.l. esuiientibuB ia eccle5ia fralribus non sub- 
veniie. Cf. Justin, Afal. i. 65, ri svyXtyiiavov t^J irpotfTuri 
arorlBmu. In Cyprian's lime the "stipem rnenatrua die "of which 
TertulliaD speaks in connection with the Agape had appaiently 
developed into a further ot^aniiation for benefiting the cleigy ; 
cf. Kp. xxxix., " Presbyterii hoDocem dcsignasse nos illis Jam 
scialis Dl sporlulis iisdem cum Presbytetis honoientur et divisiones 

contJneaQt " ; and Ep. i., "sportulantesftalres." 

' For Cyprian's references to the Eucharist, cf. Ep. i. 2, xvi. 3, 
lix. 10, Iviii. to, Ixxv. to. 

' (^ on the Euiogia, chap. iv. 

' Dominiaim, cf supra, p. loi, and lit Unil- Eccln. chap, xiv., 
" Dominica: hostix; vetitatem per faisa saciJficia ptofanarc." 

" ^ Si August. (?), Strwumts de Teinp. 213, "Oblationes qui 
in altaiio consecranlui offerle ; erubescere debet homo idoneus si de 
aliena oblatione commuoicat." See Paimer's Origiiict, chap, iv, 8. 
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We find, then, that in the middle of the third cen- 
tury the evidence of the separation of the Agap^ 
from the Eucharist is quite clear in the West, and 
the similarity of the language used of the Agap^ by 
Eastern and Western writers makes it probable that 
the general usage was the same in East and West. 

In both the Agape is divided into public and 
private, in both the religious character of it is still 
marked, in both the thought of providing for the 
wants of the poor in connection with the Agape is 
still kept in view. 

The remainder of the Christian literature of the 
third century does not seem to furnish any further 
important evidence on the subject of the Agap^. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, Anatolius of Laodicea, Lac- 
tantius, and Methodius do not appear to refer to it.' 

* Anatolius {Pai^kal Canon, chap, x.) speaks of tbe unlawfulness 
of celebraling " the Lord's mystery of the Passover at any other 
time but on the Lord's Day, on which the resurrection of the Lord 
from death took place." Hippolytus (?) Fragm. in Proverb, ix. I, 
speaks of " His Body and Blood, which ate daily consecrated and 
offered (^TriTsXoCiTcu dvbiuva) on the mystical and divine (able in 
memorial of the ever-lo-be-remembered and first table of tlie 
mystical divine supper" — where the reference lo the Eucharist 
alone is clear. Hippolytus i,Hieri7. ix. \2) meotions Pope 
Zephyrinus' appointment of a curator over the cemetery at Rome 
[circ. A-D. 200), which indicates the registration of Christian com- 
munities at that date as collegia fumraiicia. /mB' oi! [Victor) 
Koi/iijffu' Zt^uptfos Twrw /itrayay^v dir6 tov 'Ai-fleioip it ri 
KOt/ujT-iJpiof narioTijffei'. See Hard)', iil infra, p. 1 94. 
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The Sibylline Oracles are so obscure in their 
origin and date as not to be of much practical 
value for the purpose of this investigation; but, as 
a good many of the Christian portions are placed 
by Alexandre in the third century, I subjoin here 
what he considers to be their allusions or references 
to the Agap<5. 

The first is in a kind of apostrophe to the " God- 
born race " (of Christians) : 

" But glorious children will bring honour to thee. 
And with holy strains a tabic will set up " ; ' 
a passage which recalls the words of Cyprian as 
to music in connection with these sacred feasts. 

The two next quotations — from the eighth book 
— Alexandre would associate with the preceding 
one as to date and authorship : 
" Mine image, the possessor of right reason, is 

Mati.2 

' 'AW4 at ic>iSi\iiu>i rdiiis Tipm/i'iaoairi, 

Or. V. 265. This book Alciandre attributes to ui Alexandrine Jew 
»nd dales at about the age of the Anlaoities. 

' 'Binih' ^ot' irSpwxos i/ijj \iyer 6p8ir Ixouaa, 
ToArip 9^s Ka6api^ trfi ipaLfLaxThf rr rpi-rt^av, 
rXtipwirai irfaB&v, Kai dbi Tftvui^i ray &pTOV, 
tai Si^uJJTi Torop Kal tlpjiTa. aupari yviu'^, 
it ii6x9ai' '3Iiov raplirat dyi-aii l^a^i/l^Il«. 
TJii, 402. This, according to Alexandre (Sii. Or. ii. 547) does 
• not refer lo the Eacharist, in spite of v. 40S, 

Kal ^Qaar Bvirlar ravnjp r^ ^uf^rf rApd^e. 
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For him do Thou set a table bloodless and pure 

Filling it with good things, and give bread to him that 

hungereth, 
Drink for him that thirsteth, dress for the body unclothed, 
By thine own toil providing with innocent contrivance." 

'* ... Of the family of Christ 
Holy and heavenly bom, of one blood we are called. 
But with holy minds, rejoicing in gladsome soul, 
With bounteous love-feasts, and generous expedients. 
With soothing psalms and god-like strains. 
Thee we are called to extol. Thee the Immortal and True, 
Thee, God the Father of alL» ^ 

^ , , . i^ Mift iffuis Xpurroto yew40\ip. 



itpif€uus r* 6iydwTj<n Kal ivikipoa wdKd/Ajf<n, 
fi€i\iKlMS ifoXiMun Beowpewieaai re ftoXwcus, 

{Or, viiL 497 ; rf, iv. 25, viii. 387.) 



CHAPTER IV 



THE AGAPi IN CHURCH ORDINANCES 



IN entering on this stage of the enquiry one is 
confronted by one of the most difficult and 
perplexing problems of Church history — the 
problem of the Apostolic Constitutions and their 
kindred literature. It would be obviously im- 
possible to deal with this problem in general in an 
enquiry into one particular point, such as the 
history of the Agape. All that can be done is to 
briefly summarise the present state of the question, 
and to put before the reader such information 
about the Agape as the more important docu- 
ments connected with this literature afford to us. 
The question is discussed at length in Funk's^ 
Die Apostolischen Konstitutionen (1891), and, less 
fully, by Mr Brightman {^Liturgies i. Introduc- 
tion) ; but for my immediate purpose it will be 
sufficient to quote the clear statement of Dr 

' Cf. bIsd Harnack, Die ApoUolistken Kirchensrdnungen, and 
I Achelis, Die CanoHes Hippelyli. 
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Armitage Robinson in the Ministry of Deaconesses 
{1898. Appendix A). "The Apostolic Constitu- 
tions is the title of a Greek work in eight books 
containing regulations for the discipline of the 
Christian Church. No one now holds that these 
regulations were drawn up by the Apostles : it is 
only by a fiction that the Apostles are represented 
as uttering^ them. The book in its present form 
cannot be earlier than the middle^ of the fourth 
century, and may perhaps be as late as the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. But fictions of this kind 
have a great historical value as witnessing to the 
institutions which existed at the time when they 
were composed. Thus the Apostolic Constitutions 
as we have them represent fourth-century manners 
and customs, coloured to some extent by the 
ideals which the writer himself cherished in regard 
to them." 

* Dr A. Harna^k legaids the tendency to recsst older docBments 3 
so as to put their directions into the mouths of individual Apoalles T 
as an outcome of the Aiinn controversy in the foncth century, and I 
compares Rufiinus' conception of the Apostles' Creed as the work ] 
rX all the Apo.5lles ss being due to the same tendency. 

' Bishop LightfooE, however, says {Apoit. Fathers, pi. i 
p. 253). " there is nothing in the AptUolic Crnistitulions, ei 
Iheir present form, inconsistent with an earlier date than this, I 
while their silence on questions which interested the Church it 
middle and latter half of the fourth cenlury is in itself a strong j 
presumption that they were written before that date." 
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"But these Constitutions have another and still 
greater value. Modern research and criticism 
have shown that they embody far more ancient 
elements, which can be separated ^ off from the 
later matter with which they were overlaid by the 
last writer who gave us the work in its present 
form." 

" Thus books i,-vi. embody an Apostolic Didascalia 
(or Instruction), which may belong to the middle 
of the third century. It is preserved to us in a 
Syriac translation,^ and a Latin ^ translation has 
quite recently been discovered of the greater part 
I of it in the under-writing of a palimpsest manu- 
script at Verona." 

" Again, book vii. embodies the DidaclU or teach- 
ing of the Apostles, as can plainly be seen, now 
I that we have recovered that early work," 

' This is no doubl true in many cases where, e.g., ihe later docu- 

lent represeols a further development of doctrine or practice, but 

\ with r(^ard to the Agapf the relation of the Canons of Hip- 

L 'tofylHi, the Canenum Reliquia (Hauler), and the Egyptian Church 

l Order {AnaUcta An/tnicana, ii.) to each other is not yet cleir, 

and the Didascalia and the Apeslolic Constitutiata — indeed a]l five 

documents— seem to be based □□ earlier forms, which are still uo- 

knoHO to us, and Ihe absence of which makes a critical account of 

the primitive Order of the Agap£ still impossible. 

'This is printed in Lagarde's Analtcta Syriaca (1854). Cf. 
r Bmucn's Analtcta Anteniama, ii. 

rhia is now iiublishcil by Dr Hauler (Leipsic, 1900). 
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"Book viii. presents a more difificult prolJtem, 
but it stands in some relation, not very close, 
to another early manual called ' the Canons of 
Hippolylus.'"* 

Since this was written another kindred docu- 
ment, viz., the Syriac Tesiamentum Domini Nostri 
fesu Christi, hais been published in a Latin transla- 
tion by Mgr. Rahmani.^ 

I take first, for convenience, what appear to be 
the ordinary directions for the Agap^ as they 
appear in the Church Order, or Egyptian Canons, 
the latter part of which,* relating to Church Dis- 
cipline, is now published by Hauler in the Latin 

' Od the date and otigiii of this, cf. Achelis, Dit Canimts Hip- 
polyii, p. 39 iqq. ; Brigblman, Liturgia, 1., xxiii. It is commonly 
regarded as of Roman oijgio, Ihough not the work of llippolytuE, 
and variously dated from the end of the second century to the sixth 
(Funk). The latest view is that of Uom. Morin, Rewe Binidiaiiu 
(July 1900), who holds that the Canotis of HippolylUi ate Egyptian 
in origin. My translation is from Achelis. I have not seen the 

^ And both of these to the ApostaUc Cauoas anil Egypt. Cun. 
Rtliqq. See Achelis, p. 38 if. 

" Moguntis, 1899- Dr AcheUs {Thai. Lit. Ziil., No. a6, Dec 
1S99] dates it as late as the fifth century. Others put it as early ai 
the third. Rahmani puts it as early as 180 A.D. The middle 
of the fourth century is perhaps the most probable dale. See 
Chunk Quarlirly Rcvieta, Jan. and April 1900, and Prof. Collins 
in ttc Guardian, Dec. 6th, 1899. 

* Ciatans, liv.-liiii. See Harnack, Texte u. UnlcnMck. ii. 2, 
Hauler (p. vii.) dates it as early as the fonrlh century. 
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version, which appears along with that of the 
Didascidia in the Verona palimpsest. 

I have put it, for convenience, in parallel columns 
with the part of the Canons of Hippolytus relating 
to the Agapif, and added at the end the sections 
(164-170) of the Canons of Hippolytus on the sub- 
ject, which do not appear to be represented in the 
Church f^riA^r (Hauler). 



CanonuM Egyptiorum 
ReliguiiT. 
LXXV. {Hauler, p. 113). 

' Ye who are present feast 
also thus. 

But let the exorcised bread 
be given to the catechumens 

■ and let them each offer a cup. 
Let not the catechumen^ 
sit down at the Lord's Supper bishop' 
(««a Dominica). 

But through all the oblation 
let him who offers be mindful 
of him who has invited him ; 
for on that account he has 17; 

prayed {dcprecatus est) that sit w 
he would enter under his Agap 

But when eating and drink- 17; 

' This comparison was made before 
Achelis, Dit Can. Hipp. p. 38 ft. 

■ Parallel to Tatlam, Coptic Ap. C. p. 66. 
Egypt. Ch. Ord. 49 ; TeUamenlum, ii. 13, p. 
of the original uadcrlyiag liocument. 



Canons of Hippolytus. 

17a After the oblation let 
there be distributed among 
them the bread t " 
{panis iiapKia/ioO) before ihey 
sit down together. 

171. Moreover by the 
let there 

to the catechu I 
bread cleansed by prayer, so 
that they may be associated 
with the Church. 

172. Let no catechur 
sit with them at the Lord's 
Agapa {in agapis rvpuuah). 
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ing, do that with decorum 


drink to sufficiency, but not ^^| 


(.kontstate) and not to excess,' 


to excess, but in the presence _ ^^| 


and not so that anyone may 


of God and with praise of ^H 


mock you, or that he who 


God {cum iauiie Dei). ^^| 


has invited you may be sad- 


174. Let not anyone speak ^H 


dened at your unruUness {in- 


much or shout, that men may ^^| 


guieludine), but that " he may 


not work with you, and that ^^| 


pray that he may become 


they be not an offence to 


{tfficiatur) worthy that the 


men, so that he who has in- 


saints may enter into him. 


vited you be exposed to con- 


"For Ye," He says, "are 


tempt when it is manifest ^^ 


the sah of the earth." 


that you are departing from ^^| 


But if a common offer- 


good order. ^^^| 


ing has been made to all, 


175. But rather let them ^^| 


which is called in Greek 


invite him regularly and all ^^ 


" apoforetum," receive it 


his family, and let the moder- 


from him. But if (so), taste 


ation of each one of us be 


enough that all may have a 


seen ; and let great dignity 


taste, and that there may be 


be gained by the examples 


enough over for the inviter 


that are noticed amongst us. 


to send of the remains to 


176. Let each man pray 


whomsoever he will, and 


that the saints may enter ^^- 


that he may rejoice in the 


under his roof. For our ^^H 


confidence of the saints. 


Saviour says, "Ye are the ^^H 


Moreover whom tasting 


salt of the earth." ^H 


let them receive with silence 


^H 


who have been invited, not 


^^1 


disputing with words, but 


^H 


(listening to) whatever ex- 


177. But when the bishop ^^| 


hortations^ the bishop may 


sits and preaches the rest ^^| 


> C/ sufra, p. 82. Clem. Ale; 


.., P^das. ii. 4. ^1 


" Cux. Hipp. 176 ; TeUamcHtum D. M. 13, p. 3 ; Egypt. CO. ^^| 


(Lagaide), 50— perhaps from the 1 


otiginal document. ^^H 


^ Esypl.C.O. (Ugi.«3e), 50; ' 


raltam, p. 70 ; TeHaiftml. D. ii, ^^| 


'3. P' 3— P='haps part of the orig 

i 
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^^F give ; and if he shall have 


shall profit thereby, and he ^^| 


^H asked any question, let an 


himself shall not be without ^^| 


^^V answer be given him ', and 


^^1 


^™ when the bishop shall have 


^^H 


spoken a word, let everyone 


^^H 


be silent, applauding him 


^^^1 


with moderation {modesUa) 


^^^1 


until such time as he ask 


^^H 


another question. 


^H 


But even if the faithful be 


17S. But if the bishop be ^H 


present at a supper without 


absent, and a presbyter be ^^| 


a bishop, let them, in pre- 


present, let all turn to him, ^^| 


sence of a presbyter or 


because he is over the rest ^^| 


deacon, partake of it with 


in God ; and let them honour ^^| 


like decorum. 


bim as thebishop is honoured, ^^| 


Moreover let everyone be 


and let them not obstinately ^^H 


eager to receive a blessing 


oppose him. ^^| 


from the hand of presbyter 


179. But lei him distribute ^^| 


LXXVl. or deacon. Likewise let the 


the bread of exorcism himself ^^| 


catechumens receive thai 


before they sit down together, ^^| 


exorcised bread itself. 


that God may preserve their ^^| 




Agap^ from the fear of the ^^| 




enemy, and that they may ^^| 




rise from it in safety and ^^| 




peace. ^^| 




iSo. At an Agap^ let a ^H 




deacon, in the absence of ^^| 




a presbyter, act as repre- ^^| 




sentative {victtn geral) of ^^H 




the presbyter as far as re- ^^| 




gards prayer and the break- ^H 




ing of the bread, which he ^H 




is to distribute to those ^^ 




invited. 


If laymen shall have met 


181. But it is not filling for 


H 


<i 
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toEether, let them behave 
with gravity. For as a lay- 
man thou canst rot give a 
blessing. 

Let each one eat in the 
name of the Lord for this 
is pleasing to God, so that 
there (may be) imitators of 
us among the heathen, and 
that we may all alike be 

If anyone wishes at any 
lime to have the widows ' to 
a feast {/if. that they may 
feast), let him send them 
away if they are already of 
mature age (maiuras cctaU) 
before evening. 

But if he is unable (to have 
a feast for them) owing to 
the lot which he has received 
{propter clerum quern sortitus 
£si), let him give them food 
{escas) and wine, and send 
them away, and let them par- 
take of the things (re) at their 
own houses in whatever way 
they please. 



a layman to make tlie sign ,| 
(of the cross) over (signe^ 
the bread, but only to break 
it, and to do nothing besides. 

182. If there be no clergy- 
man at all present, let each 
eat his portion with thanks- 
giving, so that the heathen 
may look on your conduct 
(mores) with envy. 

183. If anyone wishes to 
provide a supper for the 
widows, let him take care 
that they have their supper, 
and that they be dismissed 
before sunset. 

184- But if there be many 1 
of them, precaution must 
taken against confusion a 
ing, or any obstacle that may I 
prevent their being dismissed 1 
before evening, 

185. And to each c 
them let enough food and J 
drink be given, but let them 1 
depart before nightfall. 



" 164. If an Agap^ is taking place or a supper is 
being provided by someone for the poor, on the 

' C/. Ap. Constil. ii. 18; Didascalia, xxvi. ; EgyfU. CO. 
(Lagardej, 52 — perhaps from the Qtiginal underlying documi 
See also I'latt, ElhiBpic Didascalia, p. ^n. 
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Lord's Day, at the time of the lamp-lighting, let 
the deacon, in the presence of the bishop, rise up 
for the purpose of lighting. 

" 165. But let the bishop pray over the guests 
(eos) and him who has invited them. 

" 166. And the thanksgiving (eijxapurrta) which is 
at the beginning of the missa is incumbent on the 
poor (necessaria pauperibus). 

" 167. Moreover, let him dismiss {missos facial) 
them, so that they {i.e. men and women) may 
return (home) separately before darkness arises. 

" 168. Letthem repeat psalms before theygo away. 

" 169. If a memorial {ai'«/ii"?<Ti?) is taking place 
(memorials do take place) on behalf of the 
departed, let them partake of the mysteries before 
they sit down together, but not on the first day 
(of the week)." 

A comparison of the two documents as to the 
Agap^ seems to indicate that the directions in the 
Canons of Hippolytus are later, partly because of 
the • greater fulness of detail in the earlier sections 

' But tht Can. Jfeliqq. may be an abridgement of ihe lonEcr 
form given by Lagarde {cf. infra, p. Ii8) or of the Can. Hipp, 
in this part. Cf. Lighlfoot, Igttat. i. p, 251. " It is a question 
of dispute whethei the Greek is an enlargement from the short 
form represented by the Syriac " or -nicr versa, a slstement which 
may be applied much more widely. 
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(164-170), partly because of the i 



e of expression.t 
(such as, e.g., in 152, 159, 166), which, in themselves, 
suggest interpolation, or a later date for the whole 
document. 

But in the parallel portions the varieties do not 
seem decisive on this latter point. They may 
only indicate local differences. 

Coming to details, we see a general agree- 
ment in outline. According to the Cations of 
Hippolytus, the feast took place on the Lord's 
Day ^ at the time of the lamp-lighting, * i.e., 
apparently, it began somewhat later than in 
Tertullian's time ; and after the bishop had prayed 
over host and guests alike, (the Agap^ being, 

' And was ihereforc quite dislincl from the Eucharist which the 
Egyptian Canons (Ixxvii.) represent 3^ taking place earl 7 : 
" Fidcles vero moi, cum eipergefacli fuetinl et suriexerint, 
anCequam ojiera: sux conlingant, otenl Deum et sic Jam ad opus 
suum propeient. Si qua autem pec veibum catechixalio fit, prorpoDat 
hoc, ut pergat et audiat verbum Dei ad cotirortatioDem animse 
sax : feslinet autem ad ecclesiam ubi flocEt spiritus. Omnis 
autem lidelis festinel, anlequain aliquid aliut gustel, eucharistiam 
percipere." Both documents direct it )□ be received fasting 
(Hauler, p. 117, Can. Hipp. 205). Dr. Achelis {Can. Hipp. p. 
205) says, " on the evening of the Lord's Day, but also on other 
I the whole community came lo Church. . . . The 
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ciyed wilb 



.1 how is this tc 



bishop theo said the Eucharistic prayer. , 

the words ; ' This is the Body of Christ,' etc." 

be reconciled with the above? Can. Hipp. 217 and 245 do not 

overthrow this Canon. 

^ but see below, p. 131, for Achelis' i 



17 and 245 do not ^h 
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therefore, private), the ceremony commenced 
with the partaking of the bread of exorcism by 
the catechumens, or (according to the Canons of 
Hippolytus) by all. The custom seems to have 
varied between sending the bread to the cate- 
chumens and having them present to eat it 
before the feast proper. 

Then follow rules for conduct at the meal/ 
which emphasize moderation and decorum (the 
Canons of Hippolytus being here somewhat fuller), 
and the account of the " apoforetiim" which does not 
appear in the Canons of Hippolytus. The respect 
due to the clergy, whether bishop, priest, or deacon 
be present, is emphasized in both documents, the 
blessing by the president being dwelt on in the 
Church Order, the distribution by him in the 
Canons of Hippolytus. In both laymen are re- 
minded of their not being authorised to "bless," 
" sign " (with the cross — signet) ; in both the 
importance of setting an example to the heathen 
is enforced. Each account concludes with direc- 
s for the special entertainment of widows, which 
was held earlier, i.e. before dark. 

There is little in either description which is in- 

th the statements either of Clement of 
_ 
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Alexandria or even of TertuUian.but the more elabo- 
rate directions as to the clergy seem to indicate that 
these portions at least are not earlier than the latter 
part ^ of the third century ^ ; and because of their 
connection with the Apostolic Constitutions, I have 
thought it best to postpone their consideration to 
this chapter, where they can be taken in conjunc* 
tion with the more obviously fourth century docu- 
ments, such as " the Testament of our Lord," and 
with the Coptic and Arabic forms of the Egyptian 
Church Ordinances, the portions of both of which 
that bear on the Agap^ I now subjoin. 

Egyptian Church Ordinances^ 
(Bunsen's AnaUcla, ii. 469.) 

" 47. Let widows and virgins often pray and fast 
in the church. Likewise let the presbyters and 
laymen fast whenever they will. But it is impos- 
sible for the Bishop * to fast except on the day on 

' See Hauler, p. vii., note. 

^ Though the whole account has a mote formal cast, and U thete- 
foie prohabl]' a good deal later than TertuUuta's ; but tbe very fact 
(hat the Agap^ was perhaps rather less like!]' to be modified than 
some other Institutions makes it harder to trace critically. 

3 Translated from the Greek restoration of Lagarde, which does 
not differ much from Tattam, Aposlalic Constitutions in Coptic, p, 
66 ff., and the English Version in Attalecta AiUt-NicmJta, iii. 393 
ff. q.v. Of. Anal. Antenic, Inttod., vol. ii. pp. 39, 40. 

• Can. Hippol. 158. 
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which all the people fast. For there are times 
when men wish to take something in the church 
{XafAOavetv ti? Ti 0oijXeTai eV t)i eKKK^ia), and it is 
impossible for him to refuse. But when he has 
broken the bread, he will by all means taste it, 
and eat with the rest of the faithful. 

" Let them receive from the hand of the bishop 
a fragment of bread before each breaks his own 
bread. For this is eulogia} and not Eucharist like 
(is) the Body of the Lord." 

"48. It is fitting that each when he has received 
the cup should before drinking give thanks^ 
{eii)(apt(rreiv) for it, that he may be purified when 
he eats and drinks. Likewise let the catechumens * 
give to one another the bread of exorcism and the 
cup." 

" 49. But let not (one) allow the catechumens * to 
go into the Lord's Supper with one of tlie faithful 
{ftfra ■KUTTOv). And let him that eateth make a 
memorial* {ti.v^fj.*iv iroieiTO)) of him that invited 
him, as often as (oo-tucis) he eateth. For on this 
account he invited them to come under his roof." 

' Apc!l. Constil. viii, 31. 

' Cf. Canons of Hippolytm, 166. 

= Can. Reliqq. (Hauler) Ixiv. ; Can. Hippo!. 171, came in here. 

' Com. Riliqq. (Hauler) Ixsv. ; Can. Hippol. 17a. 

' Cud. Riliqq. (Hauler) Ixjiv. ; Can. Hifpol. \^^. Coptic 

lemember." 
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" so. And eat ye and drink ye in quiet * (e* 
^a-v\iai). Drink ye not to excess, that men may 
not ridicule you, and that he that invited you may 
not be grieved at your transgression, but (act) so 
that he* may invite the saints to enter his house; 
for He said, ' Ye are the salt of the earth.' 

" If they distribute portions among you, thou 
shalt take (apeis) thine own portion only. But if 
ye were invited to eat, let one eat what is fitting 
{KadiJKovra) only, in order that he who invited you 
may use what is over for the saints, when they are 
in need, as he willeth, and may be glad that you 
have entered his house. 

" But let those that are invited eat quietly, but 
not with strife. 

■' And if the bishops bid anyone look for anything 
{^^ew), let him respond.' 

" And when the bishop is speaking, let all attend 
to him in silence until he ask them a question 
again. 

" But if a bishop * be not present, and the faithful 
should be supping alone, let the blessing be said 

• Can. Hippal. 173 ; Can. Reliqq. (Hauler) Ixiv. 

^ Cf. Tat. Dom. ii. 13, par. 3; Can. Hippol. 176; Can. Rihqg. 
Ixxv., etc, — ^parl of ihe still eaxliet documenl. 

• Can. Kcliqq. Ixxv. ; Can. Hippal. 177. 
' Ca». Reliqq. Iixv. ; Can. Hippol. 178. 
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by the presbyter; and if there should be no 
presbyter present, by the deacon. 

" Likewise let the catechumens receive the bread 
of exorcism.* If the laity should happen to meet 
without a clergyman (kX^pikov), let them eat with 
knowledge (//.er' fVi(mJ^i7?). but the layman has no 
power to pronounce the blessing." 

" SI. But let each one eat with thanksgiving* in 
the name of God. For this is what befits the 
pious, in order that we may all be sober, and the 
heathen may envy us (Trapa^/jXaia-tv)." 

" 52. If anyone wishes to invite the widows,^ let 
him give food to {r/je^erw) every Presbytis, and let 
him send her away before evening come on. But 
if it be impossible for them to come because of the 
lot* which they have had allotted to them (jcX^poi' 
— e(cXjjpwrai'To}, let them give them wine and food, 
and let them eat it as they will in their own private 
houses." 

"53. Let* each one be zealous to offer to the 

' Can. Retiqq. Ixxvi. ; Can. Hippot. i8i. 

' Can. Hippel. i66, 

' Can. Reliqq. hxvi, ; Can. Hippel. 183. Cf. Ap. ConsHt. ii. z8. 

* "If the clergyman be prerenled from attending" [so Bunsenond 
Tattam) ; but the text may be corrupt. fK-qptK&s, not kKtipo^, is used 
in these documents. 

• Practically identical with Tutamcnluni. R II. xvi. Cf. Can. 
Riliqij. Ixxvi. p. 115. 
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bishop all the firstlings of the fruits (airapxas)- 
the first produce {ycinnifiaTa)- And let the bishop 
accept them with thanksgiving and pronounce a 
blessing on them, mentioning the name of the 
offerer, and saying : ' We give Thee thanks, O 
Lord God, and we offer to Thee the firstlings of 
the fruits Thou hast given us to partake of — of 
those that have been perfected by Thy word 
(TeTfXfrTfi.evaii' Xo'yiu).' 

"And Thou didst command the earth to bear 
every fruit for blessing and joy and sustenance 
to the race of men and to every creature. We 
bless (tuXoyoiJfjLev) Thee, O God, for these things 
and all the rest of Thy kindnesses to us. Thou 
who didst adorn all creation with varied fruits 
through Thy Holy Servant^ (iraiSoi) Jesus Christ 
our Lord, through Whom be glory to Thee and 
Him and the Holy Spirit for ever and ever, 
Amen." 

" 54- These are the fruits that are to be 
blessed . . ." 

TESTAMENTUM, BK. II. XIII. 
"['At a supper or entertainment let those partake 

'Or "Son." 

^ I have bracketed the pails which liavc no exact paiillels in the 
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(in the breaking) who are nearest ^ to the pastor as 
at (or for, ad) the benediction]. 

"Buf* let not a catechumen receive. [Let him 
who is a friend {familiaris) or relation of a teacher 
of heathenism {magistri rerum profanarum^') not 
allow him to join in praise with him, nor eat along 
with him because of his relationship, or for pro- 
priety's sake {ob congruentiam), lest it chance that 
he deliver what are unspeakable (mysteries) to a 
wolf,* and bring judgment upon himself thereby.] 

" Let those who are invited ^ along with a bishop 
to the house of a faithful man, eat with modera- 
tion, and control, and let them not (drink) to 
excess or to intemperance, nor so as to provoke to 
brawling one who stands near them, nor so that 
you should bring trouble upon the house of him 
who has invited you. Rather if they enter the 
house of him who has invited them (let them act) 
so that he who has invited them may pray " that 

I This does not appear to reptesent the Syiiac. 
« Egypt. Ch. Ord. 49 (Lagarde) ; Tattam, p. 63 1 Ret. Can. 
(Hauler) p. 113. 

* Lit. "of other things" (Syriac). 

* Cf. Acts xx. 29, "I know thai after my departing grievous 
wolves shall enter id among you." 

' Can. Hippol. 173, 174 ; Can. Reliqq. 50 ; Tattam, p. 70 ; Egypt. 
Ck. Ord. SO (L^arde). 

.H. 176 {oret.') ; Can. KtU^q. Hauler (Ixxv.) ; Tattam, p. 68 ; 
Egypt. Ch. Ord. \.\. A.), 50. 
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the saints may enter his house. For ye have heard I 
that ' ye ' are the salt of the earth.' 

" Let those who eat together,^ eat enough indeed, 
but so that fragments may remain over both for 
you, and for those to whom the host would like to 
send them, regarding the food which has remained 
over and above, as something left by the saints, 
and rejoicing in the fact {de illo gaudens). [Let 
those who have been invited when they are sitting 
together at a feast not stretch out their hands 
before their seniors, but begin to eat second, when 
those who are first have finished,] 

"Let* those who are eating not vie with each 
other in talk, but eat in silence. If, however, 
anyone desires, or a bishop or presbyter ask a 
question, let him give an answer. 

" But when the bishop utters a word let anyone ' 
quietly approve, choosing silence for himself until 
he be asked a question." 



Testamentum, Bk. L xxxii. 
(From Collaudalio Quotidiana, Rahmani, p. 77). 
" Protector of widows, emancipator of orphans, 
' Matt. V. 13. 

^ Tallam, p. 68 ; Egypt. Ck. Ord. 50 ; Can. Rtliqq. (Hsulei) 
kx». Ip, 114}. 

' Can. Riliqq. (Hauler) Ixxv. ; Can. Hifp. 177; Tatlam, p, 70. 
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Who grantest right guidance to Thy Church in 
which Thou hast ordained (funeral) love^ feasts, 
ministrations, banquets of the faithful, communica- 
tion of the Spirit, gifts of grace, and virtues, we 
praise Thee. . , ." 

Bk. II. XI. 

" On the fifth day of the last week of the ^ Pass- 
over let there be offered ^ wine and a cup, and he 
who has suffered * for that which he offered, he it is 
who draweth nigh." 

" Let a lamp {liicerna) be offered in the Temple 
by the deacon who says, 'the grace of our Lord 
be with you all," and let all the people respond 
' and with thy spirit.' " 

'The word in Ihc Syriac is not "agape" bul n'yahalha. lit. 
ratiogs (" tequies," " rafecliones," Schaaf, Syr. Lex. s.v.\ It a 
the Syraic tendering for L-,i,Triux in z Peter ii. 13 (Jude 12), and 
has no connotation such as " funebres " (Rahmani] in earlier Syriac. 
But the Jewish custom of " Cbe breaking of bread " ai funeral 
feasts, and the "collegia funeraikia" amoog Christians in the 
second century {rf. Appendix II. and Hippol., Nor. ix. 12, quoted 
at the end of chap, iii.] make it possible that funeral agspx were 
much earlier than there is dear evidence to show. Cf. Ramsay, 
Cities and Biskaprits, p. 485 ff- 

' I.e. Lent, apparently. 

' Rahinani (p. too) points out that it is Dot the Euchiiist but the 
oblation of bread and wine " per modum agapcs " that is referred 
to. C/. Cati. Hipp. 164 tr. 

* There is some confusiun in the tjyriac text here evidently. 
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*' Let the boys repeat spiritual psalms,^ and songs 
at the lighting of the lamp." 

We are now in a position to compare all four 
documents — the Remains of the Egyptian Canons 
(Hauler), the Canons of Hippolytus^ the Egyptian 
Church Order (Lagarde), and the Testament of our 
Lord, For convenience I append a table which 
will show the main points that they have in 
common, and by the side of it the outline of 
the order of the Agap^ as given by TertuUian. 

Fourth and if) Third Cen- ^ , ^ 

tury Agapi, Egypt and ^''^"^ ^^^^"'^ ^^^^^» 

(/) Syna, etc. ^^' ^f^^""' 

1. * Catechumens excluded i. ^ Preliminary Prayer. 
(Ci?., C,H,, L,, T.D,N,\ 

but given bread of exor- 
cism (C./?., CH., Z.). 

2. Rules for Feast (all) :— 2. Rules for Feast :— 
(a) consideration for host 

(all); 
(d) apoforetum {C.R.\ 
{c) quiet and moderation {c) quiet, moderation, etc. 

(all). 

3. Bishop's Exhortations, etc. 3. [Lections and Exhortation 
(C7?., C.H.^ L.\ and ques- (by President).] 

tions (C/?., Z., T,D,N,), 

1 Cf, psalmos recitent, Can, Hipp, 168. ? Tr. "by the light of 
the lamp." 

^ C.R,- Canonum Reliquiae CM, = Canons of Hippolytus^ L, = 
Lagarde, T,D,N. = Testamentum Domini Nostri, 

» Cf, C.H, (165), "Episcopus oret super eos." 
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). 'Benediction (Bp., Pr. or 4. 
Deacon) {C.R., C.H.? L.) 

5. Laymen distribute, but do 5. 
not sign bread with Cross 
{C.R., C.H., /..). 

6. Widows' Suppers {C./!., 6. Widows', etc., support 
C.//., L.). mentioned. 

The above comparison shows at once how in- 
formal^ Tertullian's description is as compared 
with the later documents, but, when it is put 
side by side with the directions in the Canons of 
Hippolytits, the resemblance between it and some 
of the statements not common to the Canons 
and the expressly Egyptian documents will at 
once be apparent. 

C. Hippolytus. Tertullian. 

1. Lights (? on Sunday only). I. Lights (later). 

Feast, Feast. 

2. Private {ab aliguo). 2. Collective, 

3. President Bishop (empha- 3. Presidents {seniores pro- 
sized). bati). 

4. Object {pauperibus para- 4. Benefit needy. 
tur). 

' Thanksgiving not mentioned in C.R. Twice in L. 48 (cup), 
51, and also in S3 (d'acXni). T.D.N, pmae ad ir.it. C.H. 166, 
16S. 173. Terlull., hymns, ete., of praise. 

' C.H. distribution by Bishop. 

' The difTerence, of course, is partly due to the differeQCe of scope 
between an apology addressed to heathen and designedly avoiding 
details which would not be understood, and a code of rules for 
Christians. 
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5. Pure charily (' nihil com- 
puUlur). 

6. Exhortation and prayer by 
Bishop. 

7. Moderation and reverence. 



J. No buying or selling, 

6. Prayers . . . and Exhorta- 
tions are made. 

7. " Salurantur, etc." ; "fabU' I 



8. Psalms before leaving. 

9. Thanksgiving. 



8. Hymn to God. 

9. Closing prayer (? including 1 
thanksgiving). 



This comparison makes it clear that, in spite 1 
of the elaboration of certain details, the m; 
principles of the true love-feast are still what | 
they were in TertuUian's time. 

And it also shows that the additional details | 
given in the Canons of Hippolytus, as compared with I 
the kindred documents, are not inconsistent with a i 
comparatively early date for these Canons, especially I 
as these points are not inconsistent with the accounts 1 
of the other documents, though not emphasized in 
them. And so one may fairly infer that where tkf\ 
" Canons of Hippolytus" are not obviously interpolatea 
as they are here and there, they present at least as 1 
early a picture of the Agap^ as the parallel texts. 

The mention of the " host " or " inviter " is one 

great mark of distinction between all these texts 

and Tertullian. Just as appeared in Clement of 

' I.e. in previous eblaiio, C.N. ibz. 
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Alexandria, the old principle of mutual giving had 
been departed from, though not of course always^ 
as the love-feast of the cotninuniiy still survived ; 
and in consequence of the change we find con- 
sideration for the host emphatically enjoined. 

Dr. Achelis thinks that the presence of the 
bishop, and the lighting of the lamps by the 
deacon are special features of the Sunday^ 
Agap^, and that the rules in § 172 ff. are 
general directions for all kinds of meals (Mahl- 
seiten, p. 199). 

The latter conception certainly receives addi- 
tional support from the heading in the Coptic' 
version of the Canons (Tattam, p. 66), "Of the 
time of eating," which comes in just before the 
section corresponding to Can. Hipp. 172 ff. 

The Testament of our Lord is so clearly related 
to the documents previously quoted, as may be 
seen by the references in the notes, that it does 
not call for special comment in this connection. 

But the fuller form of the Egyptian Church 
Order (Lagarde) throws light on some customs 
which do not appear in the apparently earlier 



' Achelis, Canim. Eippst. p. 198. 

■ C.H. p. 214. 

' TbiE pniot is nol noticed bji Di. Achelis lilmsclf. 
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documents.^ The direction of Section 47 is " Let 
them receive from the hand of a bishop a fragment 
of bread before each breaks his own bread. For 
this is Eulogia and not Eucharist." This suggests I 
comparison with a passage in the eighth book of I 
the Apostolic Constitutions (chap, xxxi,) : 

(xxxi.) "I, the same (make a constitution) in I 
regard to remainders (irepiira-fvfidTcov). Those ' | 
euXoytat which remain over and above at the | 
mysteries let the deacons distribute among the J 
clergy according to the decision of the bishop I 
or the presbyters : to a bishop four parts ; to a J 
presbyter three parts ; to a deacon two parts. . 
For this is good and acceptable in the sight of I 
God that everyone be honoured according to his I 
dignity, for the church is the school not of I 
confusion, but of good order." 

This statement appears to refer to a time when J 
the offerings which were originally made for the! 
purposes of the Agape as well as the Eucharist^f 
were formally made during the service, the! 
evKoyla being the bread offered at the offer- 

' Thanksgiving seems specially emphasized, but [here is not 
much lo suggest a laler dale ihan Ihe olher documents, judging- 
from the Agapf alone. See supra, pp. 1 19, I2o. , 

= Tht Coptic Versiim (Tattam, p. 138) has "the Eulogies which | 
remain at Ihe mysteries shall not be set on." 
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tory, and a gift of the people.' There is no 
evidence here as to the exact relation that still 
survived between these offerings and the Agap^ 
itself;^ but the subsequent development of the 
evXoyla into bread formally blessed and* dis- 
tributed at the end of the liturgy seems to point 
to a time when the Agap^ had died out, and the 
evXoyla in the East and panis benedictiis in the 
West remained as a kind of development or 
survival of it, and a symbol of the Christian love 
and unity, which the Agap^ itself had empha- 
sized in earlier days. * 

In the Didascalia (Hauler, p. 38), chap, xxvi., 
just before the statement about " Agapa; " for the 
" anicul(E" we find the direction: "offer then 
your oblations {prosforas) to the priest, either by 
yourselves or by the deacons (per diacones), (to 
him) who iquique) will both receive them, and 

' See Brightman, Liturgiss, i. p. 527 and reff. {at the later 
developments of this rite ; also Da Cangt, s.v, Eulogla. 

* Cf. fit. Augast., D^P^^i:ai. Ximiss. ii, 26: " Hie panis quamvis 
non sit Corpus Chrisli sanctiis est tamen, et sanctior cibis quibos 
alimui." 

' See Hastings' Did. Bible, s.v. " Love-feast," where "certain 
points of ritual connected with the Eucharist, such as the offer- 
lory, the washing of hands, the kiss of peace, and in the Oriental 
Church, the dislribulion among the poor of bread which had been 
blessed bul not consecrated," are traced to the Agape. 

' Seei»^<i, chap, iii., and Brightman. i.e. Eulogis. 
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distribute to each one as is fitting." In the 
Canons of Hippolytus the oblation is also spoken 
of just before the Agap^ (iS9). and '^ is said (i6o) 
" if the oblation is being distributed, let alms be 
also distributed to the poor," etc. 

There is unfortunately a lacuna in the parallel 
passage in the Canonum ReliquitB {\{3M\er,-^. 113) 
just at this point, but in theEgyptian Ch. Or(ier{4y, 
Lagarde, pp. 469, 470, Tattam, p. 66) the direc- 
tions for the bishop's distribution, which precede 
the general rules for an Agap^, are in connection 
with a meal " in the Church," and the directions 
for breaking and distributing the bread conclude 
with the words, " for this is Eulogia and not 
Eucharist." * 

It may be that in both these places the refer- 
ence is to a distribution of the Eulogia in Church 
after the Eucharist, which is mentioned just pre- 
viously (Tattam, p. 64; Can. Hipp. 150-154) in 
connection with the Baptismal rite. If this be so, 
perhaps Dr. Achelis ^ lays too much stress on the 
breaking and distributing of the bread, as being 
the most important points in connection with the 

' Cf. supra, p. 130. 

"iJie Caitont! Hippolyti, p. Z02. C.H. 170, V]^, ceitainlf I 
refer Co bifaking a.Dd distributEng hefort the Agapi " Bi;le<]iia.ni c 
sideant." So also 160, 161, 163. 
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i described in these documents; but his 
statements are so noteworthy that I venture to 
translate them : 

" We now come to the most important part of 
the Agap^ — the breaking of the bread, which is 
what separates the Agap6 from ordinary meals 
and gives it a semi-liturgical (halbgottesdienstlichen) 
character. Of the scattered notices in the Canons 
of Hippolytus we take the following: Can. xxxii. 
165 ; xxxiii. 170; xxxiv. 179; xxxv. 181, 182.'" 

" I. The breaking of bread is an essential part 
of all Agapje, which was never left out. 

" 2. The highest cleric present performs the act. 
If none such be there, then a layman. 

"3. It is sharply differentiated^ from the 
Eucharist. Also, if the Eucharist has taken place 
before, as at the memorial meals {Totenmaklen — 
ova/twjo-eis), the breaking of bread follows in its 
entirety. 

"4, It is the solemn {feierliche) introductory act 
of the Agapd, the only ritual component part of 
the same. 



' And the only formal ritual acts, p. 202. 

' But see note 2, supra, p. 132. 

* Cf. ^. 2xg, " The Agaps are long s 
Eucharist in C.//." Cf. C.H. 205, "n( 
nisi Botea de mysleiiis sutnpserit." So Cai 



ace separated from the 
gustet aliquis fidelium 
.^</. (Hauler) p. 117. 
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'■ 5. The act consists, if a cleric be present, in a 
prayer of blessing for those who are there, in 
which the sign of the cross is made over a 
loaf; also in the breaking of the bread, and the 
distribution of it to those present" 

" The prayer and the sign of the cross, however, 
are not essential to the Agap^, they only take 
place if a cleric be there to fulfil them. The only 
essentials are the breaking and distribution of the 
bread." 

" 6. Those present take the ' bread of exorcism' 
standing together. Then they seat themselves 
and begin the actual meal. To the catechumens 
small pieces are sent . . ." 

When one turns from this description to the 
text of the Egyptian Canons'^ one is struck at once 
with the difference. The bread of exorcism is 
mentioned as being "given" (Ixxv.), the rite is 
spoken of as the ^^ ablatio" (Ixxv. 6, 7). The 
'' apo/oretKm" is "offered" (Ixxv. 17), but no men- 
tion at all is made of either " breaking " or " distri- 
buting" the bread as an essential part of the meal. 

And similarly in Lagarde's text of the Egyptian 
Church Ordinances, though the breaking and dis- 
tribution of the Eulogia is dwelt on (47), in the 

'i-H/f-O, p. III. 
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account of the Agap^ thert 

to the bread breaking as an essential act, though 

"they distribute portions" (50). And so in the 

Testamentum Domini Nostri, though partaking 

(? in the breaking) is mentioned once, it is not 

emphasized. 

On the other hand, thanksgiving is mentioned 
twice in the Canons of Hippolytus {173), " edanl 
. . . cittn laude Dei" and in the probably inter- 
polated passage (166), "necessaria est pauperibus 
fu\apta~ria qua est in initio missce." 

In the Egyptian Canons (Hauler) thanksgiving 
is not mentioned at all, apparently; whereas in 
Lagarde's version thanksgiving before receiving 
the cup is mentioned {48), and each one is bidden 
to "eat with thanksgiving in the name of God" 
(51), besides two mentions of thanksgiving in con- 
nection with the first fruits. 

The conclusion, then, from a comparison of these 
documents seems to be that while Dr. AcheHs' in- 
ference is not excluded by the parallel texts, it is 
scarcely confirmed by them, and therefore a com- 
plete generalisation is hardly warranted. The texts 
point rather to local variety ^ of usage in connection 

There is hardly, iherefare, sure ground (or Ihe conclusion which 
Dr. Achelis further draws as to the Agape being Ihe true remnant of 
the Last Supper {Dit Coh. Hipp. p. 210 ff). 
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with the Agap^, along with an underlying sub- 
stratum of agreement. 

In the already quoted passage of the Apostolic 
Constitutions (viii. c. 20) there is a reference to the 
custom of first fruits,^ which is also touched on 
in the Egyptian Church Order, " The first fruits 
belong to the priests and to those deacons who 
minister to them." 

This is also mentioned in the second book of 
the Constitutions in special connection with the 
Agapd, and at such length that I have placed the 
passage side by side with that in the Latin text of 
the DidasccUia^ which closely resembles it. 



DidascalicB Fragmented 
xxvi. p. 38. 

To those again who desire 
to hold an Agap^ and seek 
for old women (aniculas^^ 
let him frequently also send 
{miitat) her whom he knows 
to be in tribulation. 

And let that portion which 
according to custom is due 
to the priest be set apart, al- 
though he be not present at 



Apostolic Constitutions^ 
ii. c. 28. 

To those who choose to 
invite an elder woman to an 
Agap^, or a reception (cts 
dyaTrrjv iJToi doxh^)t as the Lord 
calls 3 it, let them most fre- 
quently send to such an one 
as the deacons know to be in 
distress. But let what is the 
pastor's due (r6 ry woifihi 
(Oifjiov) — I mean the first 



^ Cf. Didachi^ xiii., " first fruits . . . give to the prophets," etc. ; 
Irenaeus, Hares, iv. 32 (18) ; Origen, c, Cels, viii. 33 (4). 

* irpeir^vTipav^ Lagarde, v. I, t peer ^irri pas, 

* Luke xiv. 13. 
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fruits — be set apart in the ^^| 




feast for him, even though ^H 


6us) in honour of Almighty 


he be nbt at the reception, ^H 


^^ God. As then a gift is given 


as being a priest, and in ^H 


^H to each one of the elder 


honour of the God who has ^^| 


^H women {presbylerarum v, 1. 


entrusted him with the priest- ^^| 


^H -orum), a double portion 


hood {Up^t—UpaTfi>iy). And ^H 


^^1 shall be given to each deacon 


as much as is given to every- ^^| 


^^1 in the priesthood {in Sacer- 


one of the elder women, let ^^| 


^H dolio) of Christ, but a fourfold 


double as much be given to ^^M 


^^1 portion to him who presides 


the deacons in honour [t'c ^^| 


^H as to the glory of the Al- 


7^^i) of Christ. Let also a ^^| 


^^1 mighty, But, if anyone 


double portion be set apart ^^| 


^^P wishes to honour the preaby< 


for the presbyters as for such ^^| 


^H ters as well, let him give a 


as labour about the word of ^^| 


double portion to them as to 


the ministry (tdV r^t iuiKotiat ^H 


the deacons ; for let them 


\byw) in honour of the ^H 


also be honoured as apostles 


Apostles of the Lord whose ^H 


^H and counsellors of the bishop 


place they maintain as coun- ^H 


^H and the crown of the Church. 


sellers of the bishop and ^H 


^^1 


crown of the Church. ^| 


^H DidascaliaPurior\Ls.ga.T&e), 


For they are a Sanhedrim ^| 


^H A.A, p. 26t. 


and Senate of the Church. ^| 


^^1 But if there be a reader, 


If there be a reader, let him ^H 


^H iet him also receive like the 


receive a single portion in ^1 


^^1 presbyters. 


honour of tlie prophets, and ^H 


^^1 


let the singer and porter have ^H 


^1 


as much. ^H 




reading, it seems to mean "dis- ^| 


^H tributions." Cf. fmnr. Grulcr. 


Fol. 175, "erogentur ex area ^^| 


^H CoUegii." Cf. Oehler's TirtuUia 


!«, i. p. as9 "■. and infra, p. 150, ^H 


^H St. August., Ef. xxii., "eroganti 


^H 


^H < Which lepiesenls the Syriac 


version which is rent in date to ^H 


^^H the Latin spparenlly. 
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To each dignity (d^tw/xart) Let the laity (oi Xaikoi) there- 
therefore let the laity pay fore pay proper honours in 
its proper honour in their their presents, and with con- 
presents, and with considera- sideration according to their 
tion according to their rank rank in life (ry KardL top piop 

in life. ivrpoiri.) 

Before passing from the documents connected 
with the Apostolic Constitutions the reference to 
"memorials" or funeral meals must be noticed 
which appears in the eighth book (chap, xlii.) : " Let 
the third day of those who are at rest be celebrated 
with psalms and lessons and prayers ^ on account 
of Him who rose within the space of three days; 
and let the ninth day be celebrated in remem- 
brance of the living {rSav Trepiovrcov) and of those 
that sleep ; and the fortieth ^ day according to the 
ancient pattern : (for so did the people lament 
Moses); and the anniversary day (eviavcria), in 
memory of him. And let alms be given to the 
poor out of his goods for a memorial (avd/uLVfjcriv) 
of him . . . ." 

" XLIV. Now when at the memorials (juLvelaisi) you 
are invited, feast (ca^iacrde) with good order, and 
fear of God, as being able even to intercede for the 

^ ** Prayers" do not occur in the Syriac and Coptic versions 
{Analect, Antenic, ii. p. 439). 
^ Thirtieth (Syriac). The translation is from Lagarde (1862). 
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s and deacons of Christ 
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departed {Swa/teiioi koi irpi 

<rravriev). Being presbytei 

ye ought always to be sober {vritfieiv) both among 

yourselves and among others, so that you may be 

able to warn the unruly. . . . Nor do we say this 

only of those of the clergy (t(oc ev K\rip<f), but also 

of every Christian layman (Xai'icou Xpftrriawoi!)."' 

The corresponding passage in the Canons of 
Hippolytus (169) runs as follows: "if memorials' 
(iaiafkyi\iT€i<i) take place (memorials do take place) 
on behalf of those who have departed, let them 
first partake of the mysteries before they sit down 
together, but not on the iirst day {of the week) 
(170). After the oblation let the bread of exor- 
cism 3 be distributed among them." 

There does not appear to be any mention of 
these feasts in the rest of the kindred documents. 

The mention of these memorials* in close con- 
Pseiido-HippBl. 



Cf. Tattam, ApOit. Coiislil. Copt. p. 13 
SioTiiftii Ksiii. iv. : Juris AnHqui Retl. p. 14, 

^ Cf. 214. Die prima episcopus . . . sua nianu distribiuit 
oblitiones amni populo, 

* The mcDtioD of the bread of exorcism coDnectE the feast with 
Ihe Agap£, See below, p. 156, n. 3. 

* For earlier references to these memorials cf. Martyr. Polycarp. 
X»iii. z;Tertull.,o'iyWb«D£am. 10 ; de Exhort. Cast, ii ; di Cor. 3. 
And for their connection with the Eacbarist, Cyprian, Ep. xii. a ; 

La. SeeAchelis, C.H. p. 200-t n., and Bingham, bk. xi. 
chap. vii. and bk. nxiii. 
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nection with the Agap6 has great interest as con- 
firming the view of the older writers such as 
Bingham, viz., that ^ such meals were regarded as 
Agapae. The particular mention of the celebration 
of the Eucharist at the beginning of them gives 
them a special character. Apropos of this Dr. 
Achelis * dwells on the contrast between the order 
of the Eucharist and the Agapd, as given here, and 
that of their early days, and emphasizes the distinc- 
tion given to these memorials by this practice. 

^ See below, p. 156, n, 3, for further reasons. 
^ Die Catumes Hippolyti^ p. 200 ff. 



CHAPTER V 

THE AGAVt IN THE FOURTH CENTURY AND 
AFTERWARDS 

RESUMING now the previous order of the 
investigation, which has been interrupted 
by the consideration of the formal directions on 
i the Agapd, I pass on to the more scattered 
' notices or allusions which are to be found in 
more undoubted writers of the fourth century. 

The next statements of importance as to the 

Agap^ come from St. Chrysostom/ who says 

{Horn, xxvii. on I Cor.) : "As in the case of the 

three thousand who believed in the beginning, 

1 had eaten their meals in common, and had all 

things in common. Such was also the practice 

when the Apostle wrote this ; not thus, indeed, 

exactly {ovx ovrin ftev ftera aicpi^fias), but as it 

were a certain outflowing of the communion' 

^^ (oTTo/Jpoia T^f KOivuivlas) abiding among them, 

^^L descended also to them that came after. And 

^^^1 ' See Appendii I. '^ See above, chap, i. 
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because it came to pass that some were poor 
and others rich, they laid not down all their 
goods in the midst, but made the tables open on 
stated days, as was natural (w^ eiKo^); and when 
the meeting (t?? awa^ecog) was over, after the 
communion of the mysteries, they all went to a 
common entertainment (ei}wx*«'')> the rich bring- 
ing their provisions with them, and the poor and 
destitute being invited by them and all feasting 
in common (jcoivn iravrwv ecmcojuievdov)} But after- 
wards this custom also became corrupt." 

And in another homily (xxii. Oportet hares — 
es esse) he says : " From this law and custom (of 
having all things common) there arose then 
another admirable custom in the churches. For 
when all the faithful met together, after hearing 
the instruction, and after the prayers, and com- 
munion of the mysteries, they did not immediately 
return home, upon the breaking up of the as- 
sembly, but the rich and wealthy brought meat 
from their own houses; and called the poor and 
made common tables, common dinners, common 
banquets in the church itself" {koivol^ cttoiovvto 
rpaire^a^f Koiva^ ecmacret^, Koiva crvjULTroo'ia ev avrij 
Tfi eKKXrjcrIa). 

^ Cf, on iffrlao'is, supra, chap. iii. 
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" And so from this fellowship in eating and the 



reverence 



for the place (t^? tij\a0el 



TOTTov), they were all strictly united in chanty 
one with another, and much pleasure and profit 
arose thence to them all ; for the poor were com- 
forted and the rich reaped the fruits of their 
benevolence, both from those whom they fed 
and from God." 

I have elsewhere criticised these statements and 

[ ,thcir claim to be regarded as a reaily historical 
account of apostolic and sub-apostolic practice. 
But, putting that aspect aside, they seem to give 
us a — perhaps somewhat idealised — picture of the 

I Agap^ in St Chrysostom's time, or perhaps rather 

I earlier. 

' This statement is reproduced in effect by the 
pseudo-Jerome (in 1 Cor. xi.), who says: "When 
they met in the church they made their oblations 
separately ; and after the communion, whatever 
remained of the sacrifices they consumed these in 
the church, making a common supper together." 
And Theodoret^ speaks similarly (in i Cor. 
:i. 16). 
It is clear then that in Chrysostom's day, and 

I for some time previously, the Agap6 had been 

' Cf. Theophylact in I Cor. il 17, elc. 
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held in the church ; ^ but as to when this practice 
actually began there does not seem to be clear 
evidence. Chrysostom's description has a some- 
what formal and technical cast, which is obviously 
very different from the third and second century 
writers, and which shows him to be somewhat 
lacking in historical imagination, and to be de- 
scribing the past somewhat in terms of his own 
day. 

But, in addition to the fact of the Agapd being 
now held in the church, we see from Chrysostom 
that in the fourth century its eleemosynary char- 
acter had become more strongly marked than 
before; and this is confirmed by the well-known 
reference^ which Julian the Apostate makes to the 
Agap^ in one of his letters {Fragm. Epistola ad fin.), 
where he represents the Galilaeans as taking ad- 
vantage of the neglect of the poor by their own 
heathen priests to lure them into Christianity, " as 
a child might be lured by a cake from home on 
board ship, and so sold into slavery in some 
foreign part" {Sta toO TrXaKoCm-o^ e^aTrarwrref . . .. 
ffi^aWofrei eiV vaQv aireSovro . . -). " In the 
same manner, beginning with their Agap^, as it 



I 
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is called amongst them, and their entertainment 
and ministry of tables . . . they have led the 
faithful into atheism " (ap^d/j.€voi Sia t^? Xeyo/itVfjr 
wap avTotj aya-jTiif xat uiroSoxHv ft" Siaxovta^ 
Tpaire^wv . . . irirrroi)^ fvrtyayoi/ eiV aBeoTiTo)} 

This passage bears witness at once to the 
influence of the Agape in the fourth century, and 
to the increasing dangers with which it was 
surrounded. 

From the earliest days of Christianity, as we 
have seen, these dangers were serious to Christians 
living in the midst of a corrupt Jewish or heathen 
civilization, of which clubs and social feasts 
formed a great part ; but in the days of per- 
secution, though scandals might occasionally 
occur in connection with the Agap4 it was an 
undoubted bond of union and a strength — above 
all to the poor or weak brethren, who there 
mixed on equal terms with the wealthy, and with 
those who were strong in the faith. But, now 
that under Constantine official recognition and 



' See n!so Julian, Efisi 

Kai 4 Tttpl rii ra^i rii 
stiinlmii «ord rbv 



Tbc whole letter js worth study. 



xlii. (arf Arsadum) : eiSl dTo^At fo^ct 

I'TJliflJffEl- T) TTfpl Toil iivOVS ^iXof S/)lUXla 

' yfKpiiv irpDti-fjSeia jcnt i^ jrfirXao'^ii'ij 
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state patronage had been given to Christianity, 
it was inevitable that evil results should begin to 
indicate themselves in the case of this ideal union, 
which now began to show the seeds of its final 
decay. 

And so, now, we find the Church in the Synod 
of Gangra^ {circa A.D, 353, Canon xi.) for the first 
time formally condemning the abuse of the Agape : 
"If anyone^ despise those who in faith hold 
Agapae, and who for the honour of the Lord 
invite the brethren to meet, and if he be unwilling 
to take part in these invitations because he 
holds what takes place in contempt, let him be 
anathema." , . . " We approve of the Church 
assemblies as being for the public good, and 
pronounce a blessing on signal acts of charity 
done to our brethren." 

It was apparently the case of the Eustathians 
that was specially aimed at. They "moved with 
pride," despised the assembly of the orthodox, 
and chose to hold the Agap^ for themselves in 
private houses. 



I 



' For the disputed dite 5( 




Diet. Christian Aritiqq., s.-D. GanglV I 
;jf rkreuii d^irot iroioiWui' KvX 1(A \ 
Toh dScX^o^i, Hal lAi iSSan n 
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But in spite of official reproofs the evi! side of 
these entertainments continued to prevail after 
the time of Constantine, and especially in the 
Eastern Church, as we see from the statements 
of Gregory of Nazianzus and Chrysostom himself. 

By this time a further development had taken 
place in the character of the Agapas, and they had, 
for a considerable time past, been gradually 
converted into entertainments which families pre- 
pared on the ^ death of relatives, in churches, on 
the anniversaries of martyrs, and at which clergy 
and poor were regular guests. 

And so Gregory apostrophizes the martyrs in 
whose honour the feast was held: "Tel! us if 
the assemblies really please you. For what can 
be more delightful ? But for what reason ? 
Is it for the sake of virtue ? , . . You, O 
holy martyrs, call I to witness, these children 
of lust have changed your honours into a 
di^race." ^ 

' See above, chap, iv., and Gieseler, vol. ii. p. 50 ; Cf. Auguslin., 
Ef. sxii., ad Aurelium, quoled m text, p. 150. 
' Cregot. Naiian., Carmina, ccxvij.-ccititi. ;— 

:! ehran Smut dXijffut (I ipiXlai li/ilr 









It, duoiJcraTE Si •piKdnuiioi, 
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And again {Orat vi. 4 ff.) he says : " Let us also 
oflfer our bodies and souls a living sacrifice. ... If 
we gather ourselves together in this way ; so shall 
we keep the feast day as will give pleasure to 
Christ and honour to the martyrs. If, however, 
we come together to satisfy the belly and to enjoy 
the changing and fleeting pleasures, and so turn 
this place of temperance into a place of gluttony 
and satiety. ... I do not see how our conduct 
corresponds with the occasion." 

And similarly St. Chrysostom, in spite of the 
somewhat ideal picture of the Agap^ he had else- 
where given, is obliged to caution the guests^ 
{Horn, xlvii., Panegyric on Julian the Martyr) : 

" If thou desirest the enjoyment of pleasure now 
as well, what is more enjoyable than this assembly? 
What more graceful, than the spectacle which is 
spiritual {Oearpov rod irv€vixaTiKov)y than thy own 
strains ^ (twi/ fieXcov tS>v crwi/) ; than the fellowship 
(a-vvovam) with the brethren i But wouldest thou 



oi l^7jT€ir€ rp6.TT€^av ithrvovv oi8i fiayeipovs' 
ol 8'ipvyks irapexova* ivr* dp^rrjs t6 yipas, 

'M.afyrjjpofiat, &d\b<f>opoi koX fxafrrvpcs, H^piv fOrjKap 
TifiiiS ifieripas ol ipiKoyaaTopldai, 

^ Cf, Gieseler, ii. p. 51 ». 
' Melodies. 
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participate in a bodily table as well P There it is 
lawful, after the breaking up of the assembly 
{avWoyov), to take one's ease (KaTa^vcrain-i) under 
a vine or fig-tree near the monument of the 
martyr, and to allow the body relaxation, and 
yet secure the conscience from condemnation (to 
(TvneiSoi airaXXa^ai Karayi/aicreio^). For the martyr 
sees you close by, and, being near and standing by 
the very table, he does not allow the enjoyment to 
resolve itself (eK^uO^mO into sin, but as a tutor or 
most excellent father, being looked on with the 
eye of faith, he restrains (icaTaoTeWei) the mirth, 
he cuts off all extravagant pleasures," etc. 

And these warnings were not confined to Eastern 
writers. There are similar complaints from the 
African Church, such as that of the author of the 
treatise de Duplici Mariyrio, which is sometimes 
ascribed to St. Cyprian, but is evidently a later 
work. "Drunkenness' (he says) has become in 
our Africa to such an extent a custom, that men 
hardly consider it a sin. Do we not see that one 
Christian is pressed by another to drink himself 
full at the memorials of the martyrs. ... Is this 

' " Potro lemulenlia adeo commuQis est Africa nostrie ut pro- 
pemodum nan habcaot pro crimine. Annon videmus ad martyrum 
memotias Chrislianum a Chrisliano cogi ad ebrietatem ? An boc 
levius ctioien esse ducioius, quam hircum immolaie Baccho ? " etc. 
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to be regarded as a lesser sin than to offer a goat 

to Bacchus ? " 

And similarly St. Augustine {Episl. xxii., ad 
Aurelium, cha.p. vi.)says : " Those debaucheries and 
lavish banquets in cemeteries are usually believed 
by a sensual and ignorant populace {imperita 
plebes) to be not only commemorations (/tortores) 
of martyrs, but even consolations to the dead 
{solatia mortuorum)." And again {contra Faustum, 
XX. 20) "Our love-feasts feed the poor either with 
vegetable food or meat — commonly at love-feasts, 
even meats are expended (erogantur) on the 
poor." ' 

Indeed, both in East and West, there seems to 
have been a tendency on the part of the ignorant 
populace to confuse these Agapas with the heathen 
Parentalia and sacrificial festivals;* so much so 
that St. Augustine himself speaks as if these 
Christian memorial feasts had been appointed as a 
substitute for those heathen banquets. " When," 
he says,^ " on the establishment of peace after the 
persecutions, crowds of heathen, who desired to 
come under the name of Christians, were hindered 

'^ Cf. supra, chap. iv. p. 137. {Didasc. xivi.) "agapia ct 
erogationibus." 
' Cf. Fauatua, supra Introd. p. 2 ff. 
' Episl. xxix. sid Atypautt, chap. ix. 
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by the fact that, being used to spend festal days 
with their idols in abundant feasting and debauch- 
ery, they could not easily refrain from these 
pleasures, our ancestors determined that in the 
meantime forbearance should be shown for this 
part of their weakness, and that in place of (post) 
those they were surrendering, other festal days 
should be celebrated in honour of holy martyrs, 
at least not with similar profanity {sacrilegio), if 
with similar display." ^ 

And St. BasiP (Regula Major, qu. xl.) speaks 
of sellers in the sanctuary on festivals of 
martyrs trafficking in what was necessary for 
the feasts. 

And so we arrive at the beginning of the sad 
end of this beautiful and characteristically Christian 
custom of love-feasts, when the Church itself was 
obUged to discountenance them, and forbid their 
celebration in sacred buildings. The Council of 
Laodicea (circa A.D. 363) enacts (Canon 28) that 
■ " it is not lawful to hold the so-called Agap^e in 

Div. i, g 70. 
i,it uuuc .»> «- juvk ^MA^fb^uik f»u,M:>'ar ^yoptLalai alKtlat itfjur 
i\iyot Stlnrvair. Cf. PoulinusNol. [Nat. !. FelicU, ix.) "Divendont 
ina tubercis. Sancla. precum domus est Ecclesia." 

• OTi ill te! if Ttiis KBpiaKoU f) ifraU toXijifiai! rit ^rr^o/i^eas Aydirai 
-Mtiv la! iw T^ otKif tdI! Ocdv laBleir col inmiffira BTpun-ijtir, 



> C/. also Gieg. Nyss. in Viia Greg. Thauma, 
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the Churches, or assemblies, and to eat, or set out 
couches in the house of God." 

" The so-called Agapae " — what a melancholy de- 
velopment of that which seems to have been origin- 
ally an outcome of the " xaivii evroXij Iva ayairaTe 
aXKriXov^ ! " But after all it was the Eucharist and 
not the Agap^ that was of Divine institution, and 
so it was the Eucharist — ^the Institution of Him 
" Who knew what was in man," and not the Agap^, 
which man had, with the best intentions, added to 
the Eucharist, that survived. 

The subsequent history of the Agap^ will need 
only to be briefly summarised.^ 

Henceforward Agapae were regularly celebrated 
in the East, e,g. in Antioch, beside the place dedi- 
cated to martyrs.^ 

By the end of the fourth century they seem to 
have died out of most parts of the Western Church, 
as St Augustine tells us {Ep, xxii. ad Aurelium^ 
chap, iv.) : " Throughout the greater part of Italy, 
and in all or- almost all other churches beyond the 
sea they had either not been celebrated at all, or 
if they had arisen or become customary, they were 



^ See further in Binterim, ii. pt. i. ii. sect. 9, and Gieseler, ii. 52 ; 
' Chrysost., Horn, xlvii. in S. Jul., tow fiaprvplov rXrialov inrh 
ffVK^y 1j AjULTcXoy, 
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put an end to and abolished after careful considera- 
tion by the Bishops." ' 

St. Ambrose, e.g. had prohibited them at Milan, 
as St. Augustine tells us {Confess, vi. 2) in order 
that no opportunity for debauchery might be 
given to the intemperate, and "because this kind 
of Parentalia {ilia quasi Parentalid) resembled 
very closely the superstition of the heathen." 

Paulinus of Nola is our chief authority for 
customs which prevailed elsewhere in Italy in 
his day, and he mentions how at Rome, Alethius 
entertained all the poor in the Basilica of St, Peter 
at the funeral of his wife. At Nola, Paulinus did 
his utmost to put an end to the practice of 
commemorative feasting in the Church of St. 
Felix. « 

In Africa such festivals seem still to have been 
universal ; but St. Augustine used his influence 
against them, as he tells us {Epistola xxii. 
ad Aurelium, chap, vi.), at first by urging 
Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, against them, and 
subsequently by his own action, at Hippo, which 

"Per ItaliiE mimimam partem ct in alils omnibus aut prope 
I omnibus tinnsmaiinis Ecclesiis pailim nunqunm facta sunl, partim 
orla vel invelerata episcoporum diligenlia et a Qimad version e 
liocta alque deleta sitnt." 
Gieaelei, ii. p. Ji-z; Paulin. Nol., Ef. 33. 
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he describes' at considerable length, "And I ' 
added an harangue in order to show with what 
unusual heat and vehemence our Lord drove out , 
of the temple drunken revellings {ebriosa con- 
vivia)," etc. 

And, finally, the third Council of Carthage (a.d. 
397, Canon xxx.) enacted that " no bishops or 
clergy should hold banquets in a church unless 
it should happen that the reeds of hospitality 
required that they should take refreshment there 
when on a journey. And that their flocks should 
also, as far as possible, be debarred from entertain- 
ments of this kind."^ 

In the Eastern churches the Agapae seem to | 
have survived somewhat longer without further I 
general condemnation. 

Theodoret, for instance (A.D. circ. 429, Iftst. 
Eccl. iii. 11) speaks of certain martyrs being 1 
honoured by a yearly feasting (/j,expt Se r^fifpov \ 
erijiTi^ Stifj.oOoivla yepaipovrai). But in A.D. 692 
the Trullan or "Quimsextan" Council (Cr37;o» 74) ] 




Ep. xxU. adAlyfinii 

" Ut Dulli episcopi vcl cler 

s hospitioiam necessitate illic reRciantur : papuii 1 
ab bujusmodi conviviis quantuTn iieii potest prohibeantur. " 
supra, Egyptian Ck. Ord. 49, i( . . . \anpittiy th ti §ai\iTi 
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under Justinian II. repeated the Canon of Lao- 
dicea^ against them, with the additional words, 
"those who dare to do this must either cease, or 
be excommunicated" (u^o/nfeVfluwaf). 

But in the Western Church the last extant 
enactment against them is as early as A.D. 541, in 
the Second Council of Orleans (chap. xii. Labbe iv. 
p. 1781); " That no one is to perform his devotions 
in a church with singing or drinking or wantonness, 
for by such devotion God is not pleased but rather 
incensed." ° 

Yet, in spite of restrictions and prohibitions, it 
was long before the Agap^ finally died out. And 
in its later days it developed into a variety of forms 
which call for notice. 

Theodoret {Grtsc. Affect. Curatio Diss, viii., circa 
437 A.D.), speaks of Agapse in connection with 
commemoration^ feasts as taking the place of such 
festivals as the Dionysia : " the ceremonies (<Jfj/xo- 
;i) of Peter and Paul and Thomas, etc., are 
gone through, and in place of the ancient proces- 
(■n-ofnreiai) and disgraceful obscenity of word 
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and deed, temperate gatherings are celebrated 
(trdxppove^ iopra^ovrai iravfjyvpei^)^ involving not 
drunkennesss and revelling and laughter, but 
divine hymns, and the hearing of sacred oracles 
(Xoyiwv), and prayers enhanced with commendable 
tears (a^ieiralvoi^ Koar/JLOu/JLcvrp/ Scucpvoig)^ 

And Gregory of Nazianzus speaks (Ep. i. 14)* of 
such feasts in connection with marriages. 

The custom of Agapae in connection with 
funerals has been mentioned before. It was 
originally* in all probability a grafting, so to 

^ Cf. St. Aug., £p. xxix. ad Afyp., 'Megebatur altematim et 
psallebatur . . . non parva multitudine utriusque (sexus) . . . 
manente et psallente." 

^ Cf, also Greg. Nazianz., Epist, Ivii. (ccxciii.) and ccxxxii. 
(cxciii. ). 

' It has been questioned whether these funeral and memorial 
feasts were Agapoe at all. My reasons for thinking that they were 
are briefly these, in addition to the evidence given above, p. 138 : 
(i) That legalisation of sodalicia ^* religionis causa'* naturally 
would dispose the Christians in early times to shelter their Agapse 
under the wing of collegia funercUicia^ which all had feasts. (See 
Appendix II.) (2) That Tertullian in his description of the Agap^ 
(Apol. xxxix.) distinctly dwells on the "area," which was common 
to the Christian ** corpus '* with the heathen collegium, as exp>ended 
**egenis alendis humandisque." {Cf. ad Martyr : i. Inter cetera 
alimenta, beati martyres designati, etc., and dejejun. chap. 12, and 
the idea of alms-giving in connection with burials survives in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 42), quoted above). (3) That the 
language applied to these feasts is very similar to that used of the 
Agap6, though the word Agap6 is scarcely ever applied to them. Cf, 
Constantine, Orat. ad Sanct, chap, xii., ffdxppov^arara Be ToWciv Kal 
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Speak, of the Christian Agapd upon the imme- 
morial custom of funeral feasts ; and how far the 
distinctive features of the AgapEB survived in this 
it is not possible to determine ; but several Western 
writers of this period speak of such feasts in much 
the same terms as they apply to the Agap^ proper, 
St. Augustine, for instance {De Moribus Eccles. 
cxxxiv.), says : " I know many who adore tombs 
and pictures, I know many who drink most 
lavishly over the dead, and who, setting forth 
banquets before corpses, dig their own graves 
over those who have been brought to the grave 
{super sepultos se ipsos sepeliant), and who put 
their own acts of gluttony and excess down to the 
account of religion." 

And similarly Paulinus of Nola (A.D. 397, Epist. 
ad Pammackium, xiii. 11), speaking ".^^ lacrima- 



t4 aviarltta!. wpis IXetr ital ivarr'^iri.i' riut Seo/iJiniat ical rpAj fiiriBeiaj' 
rur imaitTUa'. See Brngham, bk. xx. chap. vii. ; Cave, FriniUivt 
Christianity, chap. viii. ; Diet. Christ. Antiqq. s.v. "Cemelety." 
Prof. Kamsay, Citits and Biiheprlcs of Pkrygia, i., 119, says: 
"The Christians were the dominant class in most Phrygian cities 
after 200. They legialered themselves as "collegia lenuiorum " 
(Dig. 47, la), and accommodated theniEelvcs in all possihle ways 
lo the Roman law." Some of the inscriptions given hy Prof. 
Ramsay tend lo confirm the above view, t.f;. Nos. 455-7 [Cities and 
Bishoprics, p. 562), where Aristcas gives a piece of ground to a 
Christian burial and beneiil society on cerlaiu conditioizs. 
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rum sanctitate" adds : " Methinks I see all those 
crowds of the poor {ntiserandiE) populace, those 
nurslings of divine piety gathered together into 
the magnificent [amplissimant) basilica of the 
glorious Peter, and so carefully disposed in com- 
panies {per accubiCus), and all being fed with 
abundance of food (profluis . . . cibis)." * 

And, lastly, there is mention of religious feasts 
in connection with dedication festivals, which by 
the time of Gregory * of Nazianzus had become an 
" ancient usage " (iyKawia Ti/jLarrdai TraXaioj v6fi.0i) ; 
but which gradually had grown more licentious, until 
at the beginning of the seventh century we find 
Gregory ^ the Great writing to Mellitus, who was 
about to join Augustine in England, and, in order 
to check the popular tendency to idolatry, " allow- 
ing that, as some solemnity must be conceded as a 
compensation for the transformation of the heathen 
temples into Christian churches, and the abolition 
of the sacrifices, these festivals should be observed 
on the anniversaries of the day of the dedication," 



I 



' But see also Gregor. Nazianz., Carmitt,, ii. 
ciS' Upjir iri Satra yeviB)nor, ■^l 6mitT0S, Ij ti 

■ Ora/. xiii. See Diet. CkrUl. Anliqq. i.) 
1 EpUt. ad Millilum. See the fuller ac< 
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when, he suggests, "after killing cattle to the 
praise of God, they should celebrate the solemnity 
with religious feasting," ^ 
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In conclusion it may be well to gather up very 
briefly the somewhat scattered threads of this dis- 
1, so as to present the main results of it in 
I a convenient form. 

The attempt made (Introd.) to investigate to 
I some extent the environment^heathen and Jewish 
L — in which the love-meals grew up, showed, with 
■ ■regard to the former, that both secular and 
religious associations, either Greek, Roman, or 
Oriental in origin, and usually involving common 
meals, were prevalent throughout the Roman 

t Empire during the period when the Agapd arose ; 
and that these associations were, in some cases, 
not without morally beneficial results; but that 
lliere is not sufficient evidence to prove that 
they were on the same moral plane with these 
Christian love-meals ; and that therefore they 
were unlikely to have had any direct influence 
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on their origin {cf. App. I. C, p. 179), though 
they paved the way, so to speak, for their develop- 
ment, and subsequently exercised a corrupting 
effect upon them (pp. 18, ig). On the other hand, ■ 
a survey of the history of Jewish common meals, | 
anterior to and contemporary with the rise of the 
Agap£ (pp. 20-35), showed that they differed 
essentially from the all-embracing character of the 
Christian love-feast, in that they were primarily 
for purposes of exclusion (p. 34) or of ceremonial 
purity (p. 31); but, nevertheless, that the sacri- 
ficial and symbolical significance of common meals 
(pp. 22, 23) had its roots so deep in the Hebrew 
character that it could not be without effect on 
the relations of Christ to His disciples. Not only 1 
did our Lord's identification of the Apostles with I 
Himself express itself in a constant table-feilow- 1 
ship (p. 37), but He repeatedly spoke of His J 
Kingdom under the image of a Supper (pp. 36, 37), 1 
And this symbolism naturally survived and de- 
veloped in the infant Christian community in the I 
shape of common meals (pp. 39-42). The idea of J 
oneness in Christ thus expressed found its cul- 
mination in the special Commemoration ■ instituted I 

1 Dr. p. Gardner {ExpleralU Evtatgelita, p. 461) 1 
"there is no proof that Jesus intended to iDstitule s 
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by Christ Himself in the Eucharist (pp. 45 and 47). 
The sacrificial character of this Institution is not 
so strongly emphasised in the Gospels as by St. 
Paul (p. 38, n. 2, App. I. A, p. 165) ; but the 
Institution cannot, on any showing, be altogether 
divorced from its sacrificial surroundings, or from 
the gradual propaideia which led up to it (App. 
I. A, p. 165 «.) ; and, though the Agape and the 
Eucharist were at first united, inter alia the lan- 
guage of St Paul indicates that from the first 

Supper," and that "the Christian Sacramenl, as we know il, 
lepreaeats the tarly ChrisCiaD custom of the common meal mixed 
with an infusion of sacrJfidBl nifSticism, probably due to Paul." 
But taking the Synoptists' account (even apart from the doubtful 
words in St. Luke) it is steeped in sacrificial associations. "The 
influence of the idea of the Lamb," <.^. (Isa- liii. 7), "in shap- 
ing the Messianic hope of Judaism, cannot be over-estimaled " 
[Hastings' DUt. Bible, !.v. Lamb. Cf. John i. 29, 36 ; I Pet. i. 19 } 
John vi 35, S3, 54, and Stier Rtden Jesu, E. T., vii. p. 77). 
As, however, the lamb is not mentioned in the Synoptists, its 
agnilicance cannot perhaps be pressed. But for the sacrilicial 
significance of bread and wine see fiinher Freeman, PrincipUs 
e/ Divine Servictt part ii. pp. 76 and 200 ; Maclear, Evidential 
Value of the Holy Eueharist, p. 51 if., p. 73 ff. ; also Hastings' 
Dirt. BibU, s.v. Lord's Supper. And, even putting aside the Synop- 
tists' accoun!, there is no reason to distrust St. Paul's [probably 
earlier) statement (1 Cor. xi. 23 S.), which, if unbislorical and 
merely 'ecstatic,' could easily have been discredited by some of those 
present al the Last Sapper. If the Eucharist was a mete develop- 
ment of the common meal, why did both survive so long in the 
Church? See also Dr. Sanday in Hastings' Dirt. Bible, ii. p. 638, 
and reff. there ; and supra, p. 22. 
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there was some distinction between the 
(pp. 38, n. 2 ; 43, «. s ; 48). The early and appar- 
ently natural separation of the two would other- 
wise be difficult to account for, on the supposition, 
I.e., that every common meal, and the wholi 
every such meal, was an Eucharist from the first 
(p. 43. «■ S)- 

The seeds which bore fruit in this si 
already appear in the description in i Corinthians 
(App. I. C, pp. 47, 50), though whether the feast 
described there was called an Agape is somewhat 
uncertain (App. 1. C). The evidence of the Didachi, 
seems to show the two meals still in union, whethw; 
this was normal or not {pp. 31, 32, 53, 53, n. 4). 
But Pliny's letter to Trajan (i 12 A.D.) is commonly 
taken as indicating that the separation took place 
then, or not long previously (p. 59 and «. 2, 
p. 56, n. 3, pp. 187, 196), at least in parts of the 
Church, The silence of Justin (ir. 140 A.D.) and 
Iren^us (177 A.D.) as to the Agape hardly seems 
conclusive {p. 61, App. II. 197, n. 2) as to its 
non-existence at Rome and in Gaul respectively 
[cf. 61 and App. li. pp. 190 ff.) in their time, in 
view of the strong and apparently representative 
statement of Tertullian, though it may indicate 
that, owing perhaps partly to the varying 
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enforcement of the law against associations 
ill different parts of the Empire, the development 
of the Agap(5 was not uniform (App. II. pp. 188, 
196, «. 3). But, by the end of the second or 
beginning of the third century, the Agape, as a 
distinctive ceremony, seems to have been in vogue 
in East and West alike (chaps, ii. and iii., especially 
p. 104). The exact relation of the Agape to the 
legal enactments of the Roman Emperors at this 
period is uncertain, but there is some indication 
of its legalisation in connection with the collegia 
I funeraticia (p. 104 «., p. 156 n. 3, p. 189 n. 
p. 199 »■) 

At this time there also appears to be some 
uncertainty as to the separation of the Eucharist 
from the Agape in parts of the Egyptian Church 
(chap. iii. pp. 79, 90-3) ; but the directions as to the 
Agap^ in the literature of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions represent the differentiation as clear in Syria 
and Egypt generally, in the fourth century, if not 
in the latter part of the third ; and the general 
agreement, at least in outline, between these 
documents, and the statements of Tertullian and 
Clement of Alexandria as to the love-feast seems 
to indicate that the separation of the two rites was 
almost universal (p. 126 ff.). 
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At the same time a comparison of these docu- 
ments with each other points to a good deal of 
local variety in the ritual of these common meals 
(chap. iv. pp. 126-9). 

The further history of the Agape, as gathered 
from undoubted writers of the fourth century, and 
afterwards (chap, v.), unfolds a sad picture of 
gradual decay, partly consequent on the increasing 
admixture of Christianity with pagan elements, 
which its official recognition in the Roman Empire 
tended to promote. 



APPENDIX 1 



(To Chapter I) 



IN seeking to explain the passage on the 
assembly in i Cor. xi., I have been led to 
the same conclusion as Bishop Lightfoot {Apostolic 
Fathers, vol. ii. sect, i, p. 313), viz. "that in the 
Apostolic Age the Eucharist formed part of the 
Agap^. The original form of the Lord's Supper^ 
as it was instituted by Christ was thus in a manner 
kept up. This appears from [ Cor. xi. 17 e.^. 
(comp. Acts XX. 7), from which passage we infer 
that the celebration of the Eucharist came, as it 

'Dr. Armllage Robin=on {Encyd. Biblica, s.v. EudharisI), in 
Tiew of the uncertainty as to whether the Last Supper was a Pass- 
over Supper, watas us against being dominated in aur conception 
of ihe original institulion by the consideration of the elaborate ccrc- 
monial of (he Passover celebration, and he connects the institution 
rftther with " Che simpler formula which accampanied the ordinary 
Jewish meali." But see Bp. J. Wordsworth, Holy Cemmumon, 
p. 14 fr., and the refT, (here ; tiarnack, Texle, etc., vii., ii. 137. 
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naturally would, at a later stage in the enter- 
tainment" ^ 

But this statement is at variance with the well- 
known passage in St Chrysostom (on i Cor., HomiL 
xxvii.), who says that " when the solemn service 
(jffi awa^eoo^) was completed, after the communion 
of the mysteries, they all went to a common enter- 
tainment, the rich bringing their provisions with 
them, and the poor and destitute being invited 
by them, and all feasting in common. But after- 
wards this custom also became corrupt." ^ 

Some modern writers, relying on Chrysostom's 
statement, maintain either that from the first the 
Eucharist preceded the Agap6, or — somewhat 
strangely in view of Chrysostom's own words — 
that there was no direct connection between the 
Eucharist and the Agap^. Mr. Homersham Cox,* 
e.g-., boldly declares, in spite of the evidence ad- 
duced above, that "there is not the slightest 
reference in ancient writers to a combination of 
the Eucharist and the Agap6." 

^ See also Duchesne, Les Origims du Culte Chritien^ p. 48, who 
appears to take the same view. 

* See also Chryosostom's Homily^ " Oportet hsereses esse " 
(Benedictine Ed., vol. iii. p. 244), and Theophylact in i Cor. 
xi. 17. Cf, chap, v., supra^ and Bingham, bk. xv. chap. vii. 

' First Century of Christianity ^ p. 312. 
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But apart from the very strong presumption 
that, in the absence of express direction to the 
contrary (of which there is no evidence), the 
Apostles would have followed the order of the 
original Institution, the considerations adduced, 
and the emphasis of St. Paul (i Cor. xi, 25) on the 
institution of the cup being /xera to Setiru^a-ai ^ 
cannot be so lightly set aside. Moreover, the 
extreme simplicity and the untechnica! character 
of the language applied to the Eucharist in the 
Acts scarcely leave room for doubt, in spite of 
Chrysostom's statement, which was made pro- 
bably not earlier than 387 A.D.,^ that the view- 
taken in the text is the true one. By Chrysostom's 
time the custom of early celebrations and fasting 

' The nonnal order of a Greek Iclmoy would not be inconsistent 
with this. The Trpwrm Tpdrffai included the whole of what we 
coDsidei the meal, and wine was cot drunk till the Stirtpai 
Tpdirefoi, when, after a libation to the "good spirit" {irfaSov 
tatfuiroi), the guesis drank from their first cup lo &ibi Xiariipot. 
The jErx-POF or Si. Paul might correspond iti order to the St^cpat 
Tpdxefiu, the rpwriu for satislying hunger (l Cor. xi. 34) having 
presumedly been eaten at home. C/. Xenoph., Sjimfi. ii. I ; 
Pleto, Syiitf. chap. iv. ; and Sinith's Diet. Antiqq. s.v. "Coena." 
Cf. Prof. Ramsay, Cilits and Bishopric! of Pkrygia, p. 4S5 ; St. 
Paul Ike Travtlltr, p. zoS. '< The Christian lived in externals 
much as before." . . . " It look centuries for Christianity to dis- 
engage itself from its surroundings, and to remake society and the 
rules of life." 

'See Diet. Christ. Biagr. s.v, Chrpsoslom. 
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Communion had become so ingrained into the life 
of the Church that to an uncritical mind it might 
well seem incredible that things had ever been 
otherwise, whereas recent historical criticism points 
to the conclusion that the practice of Chrysostom's 
time was due, not to immemorial custom or direct 
Divine precept, but to the communis sensus of the 
Catholic Church based on a sad experience of the 
abuse of the original practice.^ 

Dr. John Lightfoot, whose opinion is always 
worthy of respect, owing to his learning, strongly 
questions the " more genera! opinion " that the 
Agapae were solemn assemblies which every con- 
gregation had, and at which they ate together at 
receiving the Sacrament, " some think instantly be- 
fore, some after ; " ^ and he urges that what St Paul 
condemns in i Cor. xi. is " not only nor so much 
the misdemeanours at these suppers as the suppers 
themselves," and he declares that the Agapa; were 
really the entertainment of strangers,^ though he is 
" far from denying that some Agapas were used as 



I 



' Early, i.e. " antelucan," celebralioiis, aa above stated (chap, ii.), j 
appear to have originated \a the desire to escape notice in time t£ I 
peisecution. 

'Sermon on Jude I z. Works, Ed. Pilman, vi. 231 tf. Cf. c 
1 Cor. li., vol. ii. p. 5*3. 

^ Cf. Rom. Kvi. 1 and 23. 
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appendages to the Lord's Supper in more ancient 
ages of the Church, but whether in the times of 
the Apostles we ask, and whether Jude means 
such we very much doubt." . . . 

" ' Those Agapse we suppose were when strangers 
were hospitably entertained in each Church, and 
that at the cost of each Church. And we are of 
opinion that this laudable custom was derived 
from the synagogues of the Jews. In these 
synagogues they neither eat nor drink — but there 
was a place near the synagogue in which they 
were wont to sleep and eat" ^ 

But though, as we have seen, the Jewish custom 
offers points of contact with the subsequent de- 
velopments of the Agap^ in the Christian Church, 
there is no trace of such ^evo36xia in the evidence 
1 have above adduced.^ 

The N.T. passages quoted in support of this view, 
are: Acts xviii. 7 (Paul), "departed thence and 
went into the house of a certain man named Titus 

* Cibif, iH Batia SatAra, Tot. 3, z. See ako L, , vol. ill, p. 274. 

* The method of chuiilable relief described by Justin Martyr 
{A/vi. i. chap. Uvii.) in connection with the Eacbarist, does not 
luggest any such complete otganizatioD : — ri irvWefiiiitoi' wapi t^ 
w/HwtTTtfn Aroriderai jcaj ai^rdv ^ixovptl &pipai/6li . . . Kal Toit 
wafuwiS-^iUHt ftBtri i^«t. But the concluding words seem to in- 

licli subsequent organiiBtion might take. 
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Justus, one that worshipped God, whose house 
joined hard to the synagogue" (oS j} ohcia ^v 
awo/jLopova-a t^ awayayi)] Rom. xvi. 1,2," Phcebe 
a servant of the Church ... a succourer (irpo- 
oTCLTti) of many" ; and i Tim. v. lo, ei e^evoSox^^i/, 
€1 aylwv iroSa^ eviyjrev. But as a matter of fact there 
is little or no trace of this form in the organization 
of Christian charity in the ^Apostolic or Sub- 
Apostolic Age ; and the straitened and harassed 
circumstances of the infant Church would have 
obviously made any such institutions difficult, if 
not impossible. Such hospitality was evidently 
left to the generosity of individuals at first, as we 
see, e,g,y from Rom. xii. 23 : *' Gaius, 6 $€vo9 fnov koi 
0X179 T9J^ 6/c/cXi7<ria9." ^ 



B 

The meaning of the term KvpiaKov Selirvov in 
I Cor. xi. has been so much disputed, that it seems 
to require a brief discussion. 

^ Drescher (**de . . . Agapis/' sect. 2) points out that both rich 
and poor are included in the feast in i Cor. xi., whereas in the 
distribution of food only the needy were invited. Cf, Prudentius 
H3rmn \l, de Passione Laurentii^ v. 158, sqq. 

* See further in Uhlhom*s Christian Charity in the Ancient 
Churchy chap, iv., Suicer Thesaurus, s.v, ^epodoxeuip, imaxctoi', etc. 
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A recent ' writer seeks to prove that in i Cor. xi. 
KvpiuKov refers to God the Father, but with an 
apparently strange want of reference to the im- 
mediate context (vv. 23, 24) in which St. Paul says 
that he received " from the Lord " {airh tov mplov) 
. . . that the Lord (6 Kvpio?) Jesus . . . took bread 
, . , and likewise also the cup after supper (/xera 
TO SenrvijfTai) ; and throughout the chapter, and 
indeed in the majority of cases through the 
Epistle" both Kvpio^ and 6 jciI/kof seem to refer to 
the Lord Jesus. In the only other passage^ in the 
New Testament in which the adjective KvpiaKo^ 
occurs, it apparently refers to the commemoration 
of the day on which it was declared with power 
that Jesus is Lord, Sunday, according to Justin 
Martyr {Apol. i. chap. Ixvii.), being "the day on 
which we hold our common assembly because . . . 
Jesus Christ our Saviour rose from the dead." 
But, though Bishop Lightfoot fon Ignatius, Ep. ad 
Magnes. p. 129) thinks this interpretation doubt- 
ful, at any rate St Paul's own use of the expression 
"the day of the Lord " (i Cor. v, 5, and 2 Cor. i. 14) 



pier. ./ xi. : 
e Lord's (««, 
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refers not to the Father, but to the Son. There 
does not appear to be an3^ing in the Old Testa- 
ment use of Kvptog or Kvptcucogy^ there is certainly 
nothing in the LXX usage of icupiog, to counter- 
balance these considerations. Nor in the face of 
them does St Paul's quotation of " the table of the 
Lord " {Tpaire^a Kvpiou) from Mai. i. 7 seem to be 
conclusive to the contrary. 

The word Setirvov is in itself of course not 
necessarily restricted to an evening or night meal,* 
but the evident allusion to the Paschal Supper in 
this passage (i Cor. xi.) as well as the fact that 
the Jewish sacrificial meals were usually held in 
the evening leave no doubt as to the connotation 
of the term here.* 

But the question which more nearly concerns us 
is, whether the expression Kvpicucov Seiwvov refers 
to the Eucharist alone, or to the Agap^, or 
includes both. If the view taken in the text be 
correct, viz., that the Agap6 culminated in, or at 
any rate preceded the Eucharist, the context 

^ KvpiaKOi only occurs in 2 Mace. (xv. 36), with a variant. 

^ See, e,^.f Thayer's Lexicon, N.T. s.v, 

' Cf, Luke xiv. 12, orav iroi^s apivrov ij ^iirvov. The Passover 
might be celebrated only between sunset and midnight "The 
Pascha is not eaten but during the night, nor yet later than the middle 
of the night " (Miskna, Sebachim, v. 8). 
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seems undoubtedly in favour of the third meaning. 
" If," the Apostle says in effect, "you disgracefully 
abuse even the Agap^, it is impossible for you to 
eat a true Lord's Supper " or, with the alternative 
rendering ; " it is not really to eat a Lord's 
Supper that you come together " — a supper, i.e., 
which like the first Lord's Supper* culminated 
in the supreme act of eating and drinking the 
Lord's Body and Blood. And, on the whole, 
this sense seems to harmonise best with the 
context. 

Mr. Scudamore (Diet. Christian Antiqq., s.v. 
Lord's Supper) suggests that the title included 
the Agape at first, " partly in order to veil the 
Sacrament from unbelievers, partly owing to the 
language of St. Paul (i Cor. xi.) being so under- 
stood." 

The fact, which I have not seen noticed by any 

other vinter,^3.tihG Canofts of Hippolytus'^ (172) 

I speak of " the Lord's Agapse " (KvptoKais agapis) 

' ' The Eucharist being specially but do! exclusively included in 
the expression. The points emphasized on pp. 40. 41, a.nd the 
notes there ate impottant in this connection. Seep. 160 ff. If 
the Eucharist constituted the viAeU meal, the eating of to aior 
Stirnni would hardly have been possible — ^tbere would have been 
no colourable pretext for it. 
* Cf. chap. iv. iHfira and the parallel passage in the Caitonu-n 

I Al'i^uir (Hauler) "Cir«flZ)fl«i««fl," p. 106. 
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seems strongly to support Mr. Scud a mo re's ^ view 
as to meaning of KVpiaKM Seiinav. Though the 
Cations are obviously interpolated in places, the 
expression in question is extremely unlikely to 
have occurred to any later interpolator. 

The subsequent usage of the term " Supper " or 
" Lord's Supper " seems to have varied somewhat 
curiously. In the second century the term " our 
supper " is applied to the Agape by Tertullian 
{Apologet. chap, xxxix.), who also applies it, appar- 
ently, to the Eucharist " cwna Dei" {Spectac. 13), 
and "convivium Dominicum" {Ad Uxor, ii. chap. 4). 
In the third century it is applied to the Eucharist 
by Hippolytus.'^ But in the fourth century the 
term has two senses, either, as in St. Basil ; * 
" we are instructed neither to eat an ordinary 
supper in church, nor to do dishonour to the 
Lord's Supper" (by celebrating it in a house); 
or, especially in the Western Church, for the * 
Commemorative Supper on Maundy-Thursday, on 
which the Agape was celebrated with the Eucharist 

' Thougli not the ioffrences he draws from it. 
' "The mystical supper," i.t. of the Institution. In Prov. il. 
ragmmt. Cf. Dionysius of Alexandria, Tract, e. Samos. R.adQ. 
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' Regula brtvitis mulatto, 310 
' Cuncil. Carlkag. {397 A.D. 
Scudamote, u.j. 
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And the survival of this latter custom seems an 

additional proof that the Agap^ and Eucharist 
were originally combined. 



In the text, following Bishop Lightfoot, Bing- 
ham (bk. XV. chap. vii. 6), who speaks of " a 
Feast of Charity which all the Ancients reckon an 
Apostolical rite accompanying the Communion," 
and others, I have spoken of the Supper referred 
to in I Cor. xi. as if it were an Agape. But I 
have been asked " why are we to speak of the 
Corinthian Eucharist as an Agape? It was a 
Supper, of course. But had the idea and name 
of Agap^ already come into being ? " To this I 
reply (i) that, if the considerations mentioned 
In the Introduction and in the earlier part of 
chap. i. are of any value, one would expect to 
find the idea present to the mind of the earliest 
Christians, whether Jewish or Gentile ; (ii) that 
the supper mentioned by St. Paul is not a mere 
ordinary social meal, nor yet, of course, a 
Eucharist solely, as the eating of food other than 
the elements is indicated by St. Paul, but a 
religious meal. This is clear from v. 20, where 
it is called "a Lord's Supper," and from v. 21, 
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" for ill your eating each one taketh before other 
his own supper, and vv. 33, 34, " wherefore, 
brethren, when ye come together to eat, wait for 
one another. If any man is hungry let him eat 
at home," where consideration for others 
emphasized, and where it is plain that the 
primary object of the meal is not the mere 
satisfying of hunger or social enjoyment; (iii) 
that in the passages quoted from the Epistles 
of Jude (12) and 2 Peter (ii. 13), the same 
faults are rebuked, viz., selfishness and excess 
(d0o^f euiToi's TToifiati/ovrff, and evTpvi(tiovTes)i. 
at feasts which are expressly called Agapae; 
(iv) that there seems to be no reason to believe. 
that these common feasts, as practised at Corinth, 
were seriously different in kind from those in use' 
elsewhere, or from the common meals indicated in 
Acts, and frequently referred to by subsequent 
writers ; (v) that as to the fiame Agape it is, of 
course, impossible to prove that it was in use at 
Corinth in St. Paul's time. It seems to have been iji, 

' Dr. F. H. Chase (in Hastings' Diet. Bibl. s.v. "Judc, Epialle 
of") diaws out these paiallels at greater length, showing the 
probability that (i) Jude's readers weie Gentiles like the majority 
of the Coiinthian Chrislia-ns, and (2) thai they belonged t 
Syrian Anlioch. The readers of 2 Pel. would probably be Asiatic 
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use in the Christian Church at anyrate as early ^ 
as between 60 and 80 A.D. ; but I have no doubt 
that at least the germ of the practice of Agapas ap- 
pears in I Cor., though not perhaps the liturgical 
developments, which appear, e.g., in the DidacM 
(chap, X.) in connection with it. 

All that we know of the Hellenic character as 
exemplified at Corinth would lead one to expect 
that the idea of a common feast would develop at 
least as rapidly there as in Christian communities 
in other parts of the Roman Empire, Neander 
{History of the Planting 0/ Christianity, E.T., i. 
p. 249) well remarks : " There existed among the 
Greeks an ancient custom of holding entertainments 
at which each one brought his food with him, and 
consumed it alone. The Agap^ in the Corinthian 
Church were conducted on the plan of this ancient 
custom, although the peculiar object of the institu- 
tion was so different ; consequently the distinction 
of rich and poor was rendered peculiarly pro- 

' Zahn (Einleilung, pp. 42 ff. ) dates 3 Pel. between 60 and 63 
A.D., and Jude about 75 A.D. TakinE 57, "t even 55, as the date 
of 1 Cor., there is no difficulty in supposing that the icrin Agapi 
in this sense might have been in use at Corinth, m at anyrate 
familiar to St Paul. But the fact remains that he does not use 
it, and this is significant. It certainly appears tirst in Asiatic 
documents (Jude, 2 Peter, Ignatius), and may well have originated 
at Aniioch, if not al Ephesus. But 2 Pel. may be as late as 150 A. D, 
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minent ; and the rich sometimes indulged in excesses 
which desecrated the character of these meetings." 

The aviiTr6a-m ^iX(ku here referred to are de- 
scribed by Xenophon, Memorabilia, iii, 14 : " Now, 
when in the case of those who came together for 
a supper, some brought but little in the way of 
dainties (o>/'of), and others much, Socrates bade 
the attendant {-jraiSa) either put the smaller 
quantity into the common stock, or distribute to 
each his share (of this). Accordingly those who 
brought the large supply were ashamed at having 
no share in that which was being put into the 
common stock, and at not putting in their own in 
return. So, then, they put their own supply into 
the common stock ; and when they had no more 
than those who brought but a little with tliem 
i^epofievmv), they came to stop buying dainties at 
a high price. ..... 

And he (Socrates) used to say that to have good 
fare (to evwXf'o-Oai) was called eating {ea^ieiv) in 
the Athenians' language; whereas the good (fare) 
depended on {to Se ei> vpoiTKeicrOcu eirJ Tip . . . 
€a-dUtv) eating such things as would not be injurious 
either to mind or body, and as were not hard to 
procure. And so he used to use the expression 
"to have good fare" (to eiM)(eitrOai . . . averlOei) 
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of those who fared moderately {KOtrnlw^ SiaiTw- 

There is, unfortunately, no contemporary epi- 
graphic evidence at Corinth to illustrate the 
statements of i Corinthians. Dr. Ziebarth' quotes 
a reference from Suidas to a thiasus of Kotys a 
"dcemon who presides over iniquities"; it was 
apparently a purely religious society. But Pro- 
fessor Ramsay has shown in his recent Historical 
Commentary on the Epistles to the Corintkians 
(xxxi.) that "Corinth was a favourable soil for 
the growth of associations and clubs of every 
kind," as being the greatest international centre of 
Greece ; and, further, that one of the most import- 
ant questions for Christians was whether they 
"might still join in the common meals which 
constituted a leading feature in the ceremonial 
binding each of these clubs into a unity." 

He throws important light on i Cor. x. 14 from 
the formula pronounced by partakers of the mys- 
teries, viz., " I have eaten of the holy dish, I have 
drunk from the sacred cup," as showing that St Paul 
regarded the Eucharistic Meal and the Common 
Meal of the Pagan societies as two hostile ideas — 
"ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of 

' Gritchisckt f'irn'njJiWMB (Leipiig, 1896} p. 63. 
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Daemonic powers : ye cannot partake of the tabled 
of the Lord and the table of Dsemonic powers." 

The closeness of the bond which united such I 
societies is brought out in the words of an in- I 
scription at Smyrna ; oi cvfj-^twrai Koi mifxnia-rat I 
(Ziebarth, pp. 52, 2o6>. 

Dr. Armitage Robinson (Ettcycl. Biblica, p,J 
1425) summarises the causes of separation of^ 
the Eucharist from a common meal as (i) the 
difficulties connected with the gradual increase 
of numbers, which would interfere with reverent 
celebration; (2) disorders, such as were afterwards I 
discountenanced in the Canons of Hippolytus ; (3) -I 
the rapid expansion of the liturgical accompani- 
ments of the Eucharist {cf. Clem. Rom. Ep. ad Car. 
chap, lix,, etc.) ; (4) the restriction of the Eucharist 
as the symbol of unity to occasions when the. 
bishop, or his deputy, could celebrate it. 

APPENDIX II 

ROMAN LEGISLATION ON COLLEGIA AND SODA-^ 

LICIA AND ITS BEARING ON THE HISTORVj 

OF THE AGAPfi 

The earliest legislation^ on this subject ap>A 

' On the origin of Collegia (under Numa or Servius Tuiliua), ( 
Plutarch, Numa, chap. »vii. ; Fletui, r, 6, 3 : Calo Rt RusI, '1 
S, xi*. z ; VUruvius, vi. p. ij. 
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pears as early as the Twelve Tables {Corpus 
Juris, ii. p. 91), 

De collegiis illicitis> 

Duodecim tabuHs cautum esse cognoscimus ne 
quis in urbe cmtus noctiimos agitaret. Deinde Lege 
Gabinia promulgatum,^ qui condones (? coitiones) 
ullas in urbe constavisset, more majorum, capitaU 
supplicio multaretur ; de re itaque, Catalina.sciscitor, 
tunc ccetus istos commilitonum tuorum contra prje- 
cepta xii. Tabularum, contra leges nostras, contra 
senatus ac plebis auctoritatem, noctu cogendos esse 
putavisti. Hsec Fortius Latro in declamatione ad- 
versus Catilinam. 

So far for the Republic. 

The general attitude of the emperors may be 
gathered from two passages in the Digest, viz. : — 

' II is cleat thai under ihe Republic celUgia, in some caies at 
least, were tolerated so long as they respected the State lav, Cf. 
Dionjsius, jmiiaiKT) 'A/ixaioXirvIa, iv. and v. 2. Cf. Liv. xifix, 
H, where "nocturnos coslus " for evil purposes are condemned. 
Cf. however supra, p. lo S. 

" Other legislative acts were the Ux j^cilia Kepeltinditruw, 
ihc S.C. (B.C. 64), "quo collegia sublata sunt quf adversus rem 
publicam videbantai esse " (Asconius ad Cic. in Pis, § 8). For the 
Ltx Cladia de Colkgiis (fi.c. 58) see below, p. iSl. The SenaJua 
eoiuultum (b.C. 56) referred to in Cic. Ep. ad Q^int. Fratr, ii. 3 : 
" eodem die senatus consullum Tacluni est ul sodstitates decurialiqae 
diicederent, leique de iis ferretur ul qui non discessissent ea pana 
qua est de vi tenerenlur ; " and Ihe Lix lAcinia de Sadaliciis, Cic. 
pro Plane, xviii. sqq. 
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Lib, iii ; Tit. iv. 
Gaius^ lib, iii., ad Edictum provinciale, 

Neque societas neque collegium, neque hujus- 
modi corpus passim omnibus haberi conceditur. 
Nam et legibus et senatus consultis et princi- 
palibus constitutionibus ea res coercetur. Faucis 
admodum in causis concessa sunt hujusmodi 
corpora: ut ecce, vectigalium publicorum sociis 
permissum est corpus habere, vel auri fodinarum 
vel argenti fodinarum, et salinarum. 

Item collegia Romae certa sunt, quorum corpus ^ 
senatus consultis, atque constitutionibus princi- 
palibus confirmatum est veluti pistorum, et 
quorundam aliorum et naviculariorum, qui et in 
provinciis sunt. Quibus antem permissum est 
corpus habere collegii, societatis, sive cujusque 
alterius eorum nomine, proprium est ad exemplum 
Reipublicae habere res communes, arcam com- 
munem,* et actorem sive syndicum, per quern 
tanquam in Republica, quod communiter agi, 
fierique oporteat, agatur, fiat. 

1 Cf, TertuU., Apologet. chap, xxxix., "corpus sumus." 
* Cf, Tertullian, Apologeticum^ chap, xxxix. 



II 

Digest Lib. xlvii. ; Tit. xxil. 
De Colkgiis et Corporibus. 
I . Marcianus Lib. iii. Institutionum. 
Mandatis pnncipalibus priecipitur prEesidibus 
provinciarum, ne patiantur esse collegia soda- 
licia/ neve milites collegia in castris habeant. 
Sed permittitur tenuioribus stipem menstruam 
conferre, dum tamen semel in mense coeant, 
ne sub prastextu ej'usmodi illicitum collegium 
coeat. Quod non tantum in Urbe sed in 
Italia et in provincia locum habere Divus 
quoque Severus rescripsit. Sed religionis causa 
coire non prohibentur: dum tamen per hoc 
non fiat contra senatus consultum, quo ilHcita 
collegia prohibentur. Non licet autem amplius 

' Sidalitas or sadaliiium meant originally table-fellowship, then 
sacred brotherhood icf. tparat). Id the later Republic it was used 
for unions dangerous to the State (,c/. e.g. the Lt-i Licinia). 
Under the Empire the words changed their meaning and became 
quite harmless, being used synonymously with collegia as here. 
Cf. Corpus Inscr. Lai. vi. 612, "collegium sodalicium," and vi. 
10231. 

Colligium ws.', originally the technical word for guilds, while 
arpus was the recognised expression for a lawful corporation with 
■he privileges of a person with legal rights {cf. Gaius on preceding 
page). Later, corpus and colle^nm became interchangeable. 
Liebenam, p. 164 (T; cf. Mommseo, at 0>//. ilSadal., pp. land 117; 
cf. supra, p. 10, notes 3 and 3. 
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quam unum collegium lidlum habere ut est con- 
stitLtum a divis fratribus. . . . 



2. De pana. 

Ulpianus Lib. vi. dt officio Proconsulis. 

Quisquis illicitum collegium usurpaverit, ea p<£na 

tenetur qua tenentur, qui homtnibus armatis loca 

publica vel tetnpla occupasse j'udicati sunt j 

Gaius Lib. iv. ad legem xii. Tabul. I 

'Sodales sunt qui ejusdem collegii sunt, quam 
GriEci fT-aiplav vocant. His autem polestatem facit 
lex pactionem quam velint, slbi ferre, dum ne quid 
ex pubiica lege corrumpant. 

Sed hsec lex videtur ex lege Solonis translata ] 
esse, nam illic ita est : — ''Eav Se S^/jlos h (ftpaTopes I 
ij Upwv opyitev ti favrai ij (Tua-airoi. tj opLoratftoi, % j 
■" ' ! \fiav f oixof^^oi t] eis ip-vopiav, i 
ov, SiaOm'Tai vpo^ aXX^Xov^ Kvpiou elvai, ecw I 
/irj aTrayopewrp SifKHTia ypap.fi.aTa. 

So far for the general view of the Republican and I 
Imperial legislation on the subject. As to Imperial \ 
legislation we find more specific statements . 
3. and collegia included fellowships I 
lions, and Iradc guilds. Cf. Liebena 
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Suetonius' Life of Julius Cis'^ar (chap, xlii.), " Cuncta 
coll^ia pr^eter antiquitus constituta distraxit." 

Casaubon's note on the passage says : " Quse 
paucis ante annis P. Clodius tribunus pi. lege lata 
partim restituerat, sub S. C. novem annis prius facto 
. . . partim nova adjecerat ex omni fsce urbis ac 
servitio. Cicero, Asconius, Dio, ahi." 

Again in the Life of Augustus (chap, xxxii.), 
" Plurimie factiones titulo collegii novi ad nuUius 
non facinoris societatem coibant. Igitur gras- 
satores , , . inhibuit: collegia prater antiqua et 
legitima dissoivit.' 

This is illustrated by an Inscription (Corp. 
Jnscr. Lat. vi. 2193) which mentions a "coSlegium 
symphoniacorum," " quibus senatus coire convocari, 
cogi permisit e lege Julia ex auctoritate . . . 
Augusti ludorum causa." And similarly we read 
{Digest, xxxiv. 5, 20) of a "corpus cui coire licet," 
and of a "collegium dendrophorum Romanorum 
quibus ex senatus consulto coire licet" (Orelli, 
407s), and "ut corpus quod appellatur neon . . . 
in civitate sua auctoritate nmplissimi ordinis con- 
firmetur" (at 'Cyzicus in Asia). 

That there were at the time forbidden collegia 
existing in the Empire appears from the Digest 
' Ephemcris Epigrapkka, iii. 156. 
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(xlvii. 22, 3), "coll^ia si qua fuerint illicita 
mandatis et constitutionibus et senatus consultis 
dissolvuntur/' and the State seems to have stepped 
in whenever any improprieties showed themselves. 

A specially strict watch was kept upon the 
religious unions which promoted the worship of 
foreign gods. The service of Isis, e,g,y was con- 
trolled by the State under Augustus.^ Tiberius 
exiled the Jews from Italy and showed himself 
very intolerant of foreign religions. "Externas 
caerimonias, iEgyptios Judaicosque ritus compes- 
cuit Judaeorum juventutem per speciem sacra- 
menti in provincias gravioris caeli distribuit" 
(Sueton., Tib. 36), thus, temporarily at least, inter- 
fering with the remarkable toleration and for- 
bearance which had been shown to the Jews since 
the days of Julius Caesar .^ 

Caligula^ seemed to have given a good deal 
of freedom to the formation of collegia. 

Claudius,* on the other hand, showed great 

' Dio LI II. 2, LIV. 6. Cj. Liebenam, p. 33. Hardy, Chris- 
tianity and the Roman Government^ p. 13 ff. Preller, Roman 
Mythol, ii. p. 378 ff. 

^ Cf. Joseph., Ant. xiii. 3, 5 ; xviii. 4; Tac, Ann, ii. 85, with 
Joseph., Antiq. xiv. 10, 6 ; xiv. 10, 12 ; xiv. 10, 17 ; and Sueton., 
Casar, 84. See Hardy, u.s. chap. ii. 

3 Dio LIX. 38. 

* Dio LX. 6, 6. Sueton., Claud, 38. 
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strictness against the hetisrife, though without 
much success. 

Nero, under the influence of Poppjea,' seems to 
have favoured the Jews, and is commonly supposed 
to have himself ^inaugurated at the Juvenalia the 
" collegia juvenum," which spread rapidly in the 
Roman country towns ; but, on the other hand, he 
attacked and abolished under 'Cae. Lex Julia certain 
£c//f^« at Pompeii which were of seditious tendency.^ 

At this point a considerable gap occurs in the 
evidence ; and this continues to the time of 
Trajan (A.D. 98-117). 

This Emperor, though he had established a 
"collegium pistorum " at Rome,* distinctly re- 
fused to sanction a "collegium fabrorum " in 
Nicomedeia on the ground that all such organi- 
sations, however originated, tended to become 
het^rim^ i.e. social and political clubs, although 
the proposed membership was only 150, and 
Pliny guaranteed strict surveillance over it. And 
Trajan, while making some rare exceptions, lays 

'Joseph., Ant. nx. 8, II. 

' Prof. Ramsay discredits [his, J/iil, CetiimcHt. oh CorinlAioHS 



' Tac, Ann, xiv. 17, '" Coll^iaqu 
(Fompeiani) dissoluta." 
* Liebenam, afi. cil, p. 37. 
' Pliny, Episl. TraJ. 34 ; Hardy, ] 
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down distinctly the principle " in ceteris civitati- 
bus qu£ nostro jure obstricts sunt res hujusmodi 
prohibenda est" ^ 

The evidence furnished by Pliny, in addition to 
the light which, as already shown (in chapter ii.), 
it throws on the immediate history of the Agape, 
is interesting as indicating the general lines of 
policy towards collegia in the provinces at the 
time. Clearly the permission of collegia depended 
on the Emperor himself, and not on the governor, 
and this seems to have prevailed even in the case of 
the senatorial * provinces. This, and the severity of 
the penalty * attached to illegal collegia — " quisquis 
illicitum collegium usurpaverit ea poena tenetur 
qua tenentur qui hominibus armatis loca publica 
vel templa occupavise iudicati sint " — points to the 
suspicion with which they were regarded, but does 
not necessarily prove that collegia were not already 
decidedly widespread.* 

^ Epist, 93 ; Ep. 96, 7 (referred to in chap. ii. ). 
^ This was known as Auctoritas Augusti. In the case, «.^., of 
Bithynia, which was a senatorial province, the Emperor is consulted. 

* Digest^ ut supra ^ xlvii. 22. Cf, xlviii. 41. *'Majestatis autem 
crimen illud est quod adversus populum Romanum vel adversus 
securitatem ejus committitur," etc. 

* As. e.g.^ Liebenam (p. 39) thinks. See contra Introd., supra ^ 
p. 10 ff. Prof. Ramsay, op. cit. xxxv., in spite of the enactments 
quoted, holds that **only in the case of soldiers was the Imperial 
policy resolute against clubs." 
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Under Hadrian (117-138 A.D.), ceitain privileg-es 
seem to have been given to the "collegia tenuio- 
mm," as is seen by a comparison of the famous 
Lanuvian Inscription (a.d. 133), with the Digest 
(xlvii. 22, i), as quoted above. The Inscription 
has "qui(bus) coire (co)nvenire collegiumq(ue) 
habere liceat qui stipem menstruam conferre 
volen{t in fun)era in mense c(oeant cojnferendi 
causa unde defuncti sepeliantur " ; the Digest has 
" permittitur' tenuioribus stipem menstruam con- 
ferre dum tamen semel in mense cbeant." 

The similarity of Tertul I ian's language in speak- 
ing of the Agap^ to both these statements is too 
great to be accidental {Apologit. chap, xxxix.) : 
" Etiam si quod arcs genus est, non de honoraria 
summa quasi redemptie religionis congregatur: 
modicam unusquisque stipem menstrua die vel 
cum velit, et si modo velit, et si modo possit, 
apponit, nam nemo compellitur, sed sponte con- 
fert . , . Nam inde non epulis nee potaculis nee 
ingratis voratrinis dispensatur, sed egenis alendis 
humandisque, et pueris et puellis re ac parentibus 
destitutis." 



' Cf. Pliny, Ef., and Traj. 93, "ad sustmendam tenuiorum 
liaiu." Mommsen thinks Iheso weie "collegia funeiaticin, " c 
at they were specially eiempled from the Le* Julia by a una 
fnul/urn at sduie lime between Augustus nnd Hadriati. 
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The technical^ terms used such as "area," 
" honoraria (?) summa," " stips," " menstrua die 
conferre," and the great resemblance to the words 
of the Digest^ almost force one to the conclusion 
that TertuIIian is referring to the further grants 
to the collegia tenuiorum by the rescript of 
Severus (A.D. 193-211), which the same passage 
in the Digest mentions : " permittitur tenuioribus 
. . . Quod non tantum in urbe sed in Italia et in 
provinciis locum habere Divus quoque Severus 
rescripsit. Sed religionis causa coire non pro- 
hibentur : dum tamen per hoc non fiat contra 
senatus consultum . . ." 

But this is anticipating. Meantime, under 
Antoninus Pius (138-161 A.D.), the State control 
over the collegia was greatly increased, but they 
seem in some cases to have been impressed into 
the service * of the government 

Under Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 161-180) "collegia 
licita" were given legal rights, such as emancipation 
and receiving ^ legacies, and the already existing 
restriction " non licet amplius quam unum col- 
legium habere" {Dig. xlvii. 22, i, 2) was reinforced. 

^ Hardy, Christianity and the Roman Empire ^"^^ 190; Liebenam, 
pp. 40, 41. 
2 Cf, Corp. Inscr. vi. 1012 and ii. 1167. 
^ Dig. xl. 3, I ; Dig. xxxiv. 5, 20. 
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Septimius Severus, in addition to the very import- 
ant enactment already mentioned, added another 
against unlawful collegia -. ' " eos etiam qui illicitum 
collegium coisse dicantur apud pra;fectum urbi 
accusandos." 

The decree of Alexander Severus (a.d. 222-235) 
by which "corpora omnium constituit vinariorum, 
lupinariorum, caligariorum et omnino omnium 
arCium, atque ex sese defensoris dedit, et jussit 
qui, ad quos indices pertinent,"'^ has been already 
referred to. Liebenam (p. 49) thinks that this 
does not mean that Alexander gave a new con- 
stitution to these trade guilds, but that he simply 
developed further the policy of his predecessors in 
definitely connecting the work of such collegia with 
the public service of the Empire. 

It is significant that from henceforward the ex- 
pression "quibus ex senatus consulto coire licet" 
is no longer found. 

For the next hundred years there is practically 
no important record of legislation touching collegia? 
but the general tendency was to bring them more 
completely under State control, while encouraging 
membership by the exemption of members from 
"sordida munera."* 

' Liebenam, p. 47. - I 'ila LamptMH, chap, xxxiii. Cf. p. 9E. 

' See Liebenam, p. jo. ' Cmt. Thitdas. xi. ifi ; niii. 4, 2. 
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Almost contemporary with the toleration of 
Christianity by the edict of Milan in 313 A.D. was 
a decree of Constantine, by which members of 
guilds, such as the " dendrophori," and **cen- 
tonarii," and " fabri," should be united, and better 
provision for the State service thus gained.^ 

The preceding outline of the Roman l^islation 
as to collegia makes it clear that the Emperors 
were opposed to all spontaneous^ developments 
in the way of association among the people at 
large. The Augustan legislation, which is natur- 
ally to be taken as the type of such procedure, not 
only abolished a lai^e number of collegia^ but re- 
quired for the future that every collegium should 
receive a special licence from the Senate,^ the 
penalty of failure to do so being the same as that 
for majestas. This law appears gradually to have 
extended beyond the senatorial provinces.* 

There is no evidence of the Christian Agape 
being influenced by the restrictions of the earlier 

^ Cod. Theodos, xiii. 5, 7, etc. 

' Though they encouraged their development when under their 
own supervision. Cf, Augustus* institution of the Augustales or 
Cultores Augusti, Ramsay, op. cit. xxxv. 

' Which, as we have seen, practically meant the Emperor as 
time went on. 

* Cf. supray p. 184. 
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Emperors, If, as there is reason^ to think, the 
Roman Government were rather inclined to pro- 
tect the Christians at first, one can Imagine both 
the Eucharist and the Agape being practised 
without molestation, more especially if the pro- 
visions mentioned in the Digest, xlvii.. Tit. xxii., 
viz. " religionis causa coire non prohibentur," were 
already in force. 

At this point the question naturally arises how 
far the Christian communities were identified with 
collegia or sodalicia. Leaving aside the question 
of the TTpecr/ivTepot and eTrla-Kowoi, and the prssi- 
dentes^ or patroni, who do not appear to have 
been officials distinctive of the collegia at all, it 
may be well to refer to the ingenuity which has 
been exercised in finding resemblances between 
the earliest Christian communities, especially the 
Corinthian, and the heathen associations.' Ex- 
pressions such as i^iKoTi^eltrQai, ^^Xoy, ^tiXovv, KvpoOv, 

' See Uatdy, Chrislianily and the Roman Government, chap, 
iii. Il was between 68 and 96 a.d., according to Professor Rimsay, 
that the nameit itself became a crime (Oarfi in Ihi Roman Empire, 
p. 245). 

' Hce Licbenam, p. 272. 

'See, e.g., Heinrici, Zeiisckrifi fiir wisi. Thai., 1876, p. 
506 ff. And if. Moeller, Hisl. of the Church (Eng. Trans.), pp. 
66, 67 : " these cultus-associations . . afforded a paUem after 
wbicb thoic who believed in Christ might crganisc themselves." 
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SoKifia^eiy, vpo&viJ.ia, Kar eiriTay^v, koKm! 
eiVxijUo'iWf, as well as amX>i/i^«S. Kv0epi/iirT&tA 
SiaKovla, have been quoted as instances of su( 
resemblance, but with little evidence to suppoi 
them. 

But in addition to the terms already quoted from 
Tertullian, there were undoubtedly other points of 
contact between the early Christian communities 
and the collegia or 6ia<T0i around them, althou] 
not such as to be clearly connected with the orq 
of the Agap^.* 

The word coiUgium itself seems to have been 
studiously avoided by the Christians;* but they 
designate themselves a " corpus Christianorum " 
(Tertull., Apol. chap, xxxix., Lactant. de tnorie 
persec. xlviii.)i as " ordo " (Tertull., de Exhort. Cast. 
vii.), " ordo ecclesiasticus " (Tertull., de Monog. vii.) ; 
tKKKrpria was used by the Greek associations {Corp. 
Inscrr. Or. 2271, etc.); and irwaywyjj, o-i/voiJoj and 
TO Koai6y, are used by Eusebius {H. E. vi, 19 and 
vii. 32, 27) of the Christian Church. Lucian {de 
morte peregr. xi.) calls the president of the Christian 
community Oiauapx']^ koi awayieytu^, as if of a 
OiaiTo^, and Celsus (Origen c. Cels. iii. 22) speaks of 

' See above, Introd. p. 19. 

^ Cf.Hc Rossi, Roma Sailer, iii. 5IJ. 
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Christians as tSioi QtatrSrrat of Jesus ; and a 
Christian inscription in Africa speaks of " ecclesia 
fratrum, cultor, area, cella" — all famiHar expres- 
sions in heathen collegia} 

But in spite of these expressions, which may to 
some extent be only coincidences, or at any rate 
epithets used untechnically, there is no evidence 
to show how far the Christian communities were 
regarded as collegia before the time of Trajan. 
The Jews according to Josephus {Antiqg. Jud. 
xiv. lo, 6) were regarded as Olacrot, but they were 
expressly exempted from the laws relating to 
collegia; the Christians, however, were not* If, 
then, we are to seek an explanation of the apparent 
immunity of the Christian associations of the first 
age, it seems to be partly in the already quoted 
statements of the Digest — "religionis causa coirc 
non prohibentur," partly in the fact, that amongst 
the enormous number of collegia to which extant 
inscriptions point as existing (in the face of the 
legal restrictions already quoted), the Christian 
meetings, which were still comparatively insignifi- 
cant, might escape notice, especially as the adminis- 

' See Liebenam, p. 272 ff. ; Hardy, p. 1S4. 

* Tertallian repudiates the charge that the Chibtians look shelter 
under the wing of Judaism " sub nmbraculi} religionis certe licitae " 
{Apotegtt. chap, xicxix.). 
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tration of the laws relating to collegia seems to 
have been carried out with very varying strictness 
in different parts of the empire.^ But as time 
went on, it is clear that certain features in Chris- 
tianity would bring it into conflict with the Roman 
policy towards collegia. The Agape, with its 
epavoi or area, would be perhaps the chief of these. 
In this they resembled the hetmriw of which 
Trajan, ^.^., was so suspicious in Bithynia; and 
occasion might always be found against them by 
a vigilant governor such as Pliny.* 

It is clear, as we have seen, that Trajan set his 
face against collegia, at anyrate in Bithynia ; but 
how far this policy was extended, and how strictly 
it was enforced elsewhere it is impossible to tell ;' 
so that the separation of the Agape from the 
Eucharist may have taken place at different times 
in different provinces. All we know is that the 

1 See Hardy, chap, ix, 

' Cf. Fhilo, adv. Flare, p. 966, who says Chat Kloccus, ] 
Egypt, with Tiberius, rit iraipcUa koI ffu^Aioui at iwl rpo^i 
9uin<ir ilm-iwrro TWt rpdyiiaait fOiraptxriiiriu SiiXur 

' Iti spite of Ihe general principle laid down by Trajan, Plin. , fjt.9 
93 (quoted atmve), Professor Ramsay {Hiilarical Comnuntary n 
Corinliians, § xxxv. ) thinks that " Bithynia had been ia an eic<!ll-fl 
tional and disturbed conditioc aod exceptional : 
needed ■ . . but even in that province Trajan recognised the light 1 
□f Amiaus 10 maintain iti calUgia." 
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exemption from the Lex Julia mentioned in the 
Digest (xlvii. 2z) was not yet in force in Bithynia ' 
in Pliny's time. 

But by the time of Hadrian (A.D. 1 17-138) the 
privileges already mentioned had been extended 
to the collegia tenuiorum, at least in Rome itself 
and Italy, and possibly the senatorial provinces ; 
and so it is quite possible that in Justin Martyr's 
time the Agap^^ was held. His not dwelling 
on it might be due to a natural desire not 
to call the Emperor's attention to what had 
been till lately illegal, and was only lately 
tolerated. 

When we come to Tertullian's time the whole 
case is altered. The wide indulgence of Severus' 
(a.d, 193-211) legislation towards the collegia 
tenuiorum was now recognised throughout the 
provinces; and TertuUian evidently seeks to put 

' According IQ Professor Ramsay, u.s., the Emperors did not press 
the Roman law in the Eastern provinces so strictJy as in the West, 
They allowed the Greek laws great scope, and especially so in the 
Senatoria] provinces such as Asia and Achaia. 

" Cf. his expteasions ofuiHaiTai, iriveaiuv, etc., quoted in chap. li. 
If il was nol held, the repression would probably be due to the 
stricter administration of the Roman law in the West. Dr. 
Armitage Robinson thinks Justin's description "leaves no place 
for " the Agapf (Encjict. Biblica, i.v. Eucharist). Clement's silence 
seems hardly in point— he is silent about so many characteristic 
Christian practices. Cf. T. Harnack, ep.c, p. 256. 
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the Agap^ under this category. Hence his 
emplojinent of the familiar terminology^ of the 
collegia, writing as he did shortly after the rescript 
of Severus. 

"The Christians, in TertuUian's view, had the 
right to be regarded as ' licitm fnctionesl because 
their objects were the same, though with less 
admixture of luxury and social enjoyment, as 
those of the collegia tenuiorum.' Nor does there 
seem any reason to suppose that such a claim on 
the part of the Christian communities to be re- 
garded in the eye of the law as a collegium 
tenuiorum would be disallowed by the authorities. 
Such a recognition would not in the slightest de- 
gree affect the general relations of the Christians 
and the Government: it was no recognition of 
Christians and Christianity. In all probability the 
Christians would describe themselves as 'fratres 
cultores dei' ^ or in some such way ; at anyrate, the 
designation of Christiani, in the face of the name 



' See above, p. 1S9. 

' Professur Ramsay (u.i, § xxxv.) thinks that the whole system 
Roman benefit societies called collfgia tenaiarum may perhaps 



of 



' Cf. Cer/His I.L. viii 
fialcum appetlatlone ce 

Liebenam, p. 273. 



9585. Tertull., Apol. 
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being a punishable offence, would be avoided. 
And therefore their position as a recognised or 
tolerated collegium would in no way prevent 
persecution 'for the name' or accusation under 
the law of majestas. It would merely give the 
various Christian communities a certain locus 
standi for their ordinary meetings ; it would 
facilitate their combination for charitable pur- 
poses, making it more possible for them to 
approximate, without the suspicion of danger- 
ous or anti-social communism, to their principle 
of having all things in common i^ omnia in- 
discreta sunt apud woj'^}; and, finally, it would 
secure to them the right of common burial, 
and the possibility of possessing common burial 
places, which the vast system of catacombs 
round Rome proves to have been so essential an 
element of early Christianity. Indeed, the un- 

' Ten., Apel. x»xix. Cf. Moeller, Church HiH. (Eng. Trans.), 
voL i. p. 195 ; "The possibility pf cotpoiate righls and collective 
property for the Christians in the pre- Constant in ian period consisted 
in their application to their own uses of the exceptions to the lawi 
against Hetsiceiai in favour of the so-called colUgia lenuiorum ; 
they theiefoie took the chitracter of a sort of burial and charitable 
society. . . These latter were allowed to assemble once a month, 
but were nevertheless obliged to give notice to the authorities and 
give the names of the presidents. In this way, therefore, appeared 
. . ■ Christian collegia fratrttin, which bad their ttictinia and also 
their burial places." 
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doubted possession by the Christians at the end of 
the second century of iircrE^ or armeteria of their 
own seems necessarily to imply that in some way 
or other they had corporate rights — that their com- 
munities ranked as juristic persons — a result which 
could only follow from their being generally or 
specially licensed."" 

With this account of Tertul Han's claims on be- 
half of the Christian communities and their prob- 
able relation to the Imperial legislation on collegia 
the record is practically closed. 

In the time of Clement of Alexandria the legis- 
lation of Alexander Scverus ^ had taken effect, and 
this may partly account for Clements' frequent 
mention of the Agape, which may now have been 
practically tolerated. 

Origen's comparative silence about the Agap^ 
is very possibly due to the renewed feeling of 
hostility to Chri.stians at the time that he wrote 
against Celsus (A.D. 249*) ; and his admission ^ of 



I 



' Cf. Hippolylus, quoted 
Ecd. vii. 13, who mentions 
grants permission lo other 



p. 104, n«le, and Eusebius, Hist. 
ordinance of Gallienus in which he 
shops " to recover what are called 
' Hardy, p. :gi. 
Which seemed to give larger toleration than its wording im- 
is. Cf. supra, pp. 98 and 191. 
The date of the Decian Persecution. 
Contra Cth. i. I, 
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the illegal character of the Agapd may perhaps be 
taken as referring to a period anterior^ to the 
toleration of Severus to the collegia tenuiorum, 
and to the further enactments of Alexander 
Severus, which were no doubt in force in Origen's 
time. 

^ Otherwise it certainly makes against Mr. Hardy's view as 
quoted above. Celsus himself, as previously pointed out, seems 
to have written a century earlier. 
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ilao Slandard Ubnur- 

(Jane). See StaDdard Llhrary. 

Uhnry mod Milton (G. E,' 

F.vo» (Brnar-* 

DUSTRV. . ,.. 

Bacon (Pnmcia). See Standanl Library 



CO-OPERATIVE IN- 



BELE CAMPAIGN, iSgi. / 



I THE MATA- 



Btgot I 
HOR 



"(jIc.), S;a 



Baker (Julian L.|, F.I.C 
_ Books on Biuinas. 
r (Qrabain), 



F.C.S. 



BaII]r(S. e.). SteCamm, 
Bank* (BlUabeth L.). 

BIOGRAPHY OF , 



,_ THE LIFE OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON- With 
aPoRwt. JfnrtkS^liOftiHiHuyiilumi. 
Cr, BiM- Buckram, 6j, 
A Colordal Edition [t itso publiiJicd, 

■llBrd(A.hB.A., LL.D. See Anliquuy'i 

" '". B.). See CammFrdal Serfei. 

;BlUBl>etlI L.). THE AUTO- 

kAPHY OF A 'NEWSPAPER 

GIRL.' Sicmd Bdit'" <"' """ fif 
BaitiaDi^H.)^ See 

THE 

TlurdBdiii 
A Colonial tl^lIIOD l> al» poli]utied. 

A TEAR IK RUSSIA. Stand Edi. 
Oimt Iw. lof. 6d. tut. 
A CcilanU Edilioa ii alio inbliihed. 

Barfdr-QouU (S.V THE LIFE 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Wiihm 
Ml I11u,tr«iions, Including a Photogn 
rnnciipiece. Sttaui SdilifH. I 






WITH 



. Drmytvi. 



pubiiahed. 
E C,«3ARS; 



CA9AU or THE Jt 

Houses. With nun 



>. FiflkEilUitii- LmrttCrtt 



A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Foili Songs »ith ibeir Traditional 
MelodieE. Collcciiid and imsiiBi by S. 

SO>JGS OF THE WEST: Folk Song! of 
Deron and CorawalL Collected from the 
Mouths of thePeople. ByS- BawboGould, 



-.iiuliaied. SmmdoKi CAtafcr Adilim. 

Largt C-. ita. k. 6<i. ntt. 
STRANGE SURVIVALS: SoiuCkafteu 

m TUB HiSTOKV tlF MaH. llluflrated. 

Third Edilien. Cr. 8iu. u. id tat. 
YORKSHIRE ODDITIES: Ikcidbtits 

ANO Strangb Events, t'iftk Edltin. 

the' BARlNG-GOtTLD SELECTION 
READER. Arranged fay G. H. R.U3E. 
lEIuscrated. 



. BOOK OF CORNWALL 



lllost 



A BOOK OF DEVON. With 35 lUui- 
irations. Sieand Editrnt. Cr.ict. 61. 

A BOOK OF NiiRIH WALES. Wiib49 
Illoilmiioni. Cr. a™ iSr. 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. With 5? 
Illnstrali'.ns. Cr. BT'fl, 61. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY, With 69 Illun 

A 800™ or THE RHINE: From Clevc 
to Maitu. With i lUustraiioDi in Coloui 
by TiiBVoa Haddkh, and 48 other Uliu- 
trationi. SamdEJilitn. Cr.ivt. 61. 

A BOOK OF THE RIVIKRA. Wi'lh 40 
Illustriliou. Cr. Si». 61^ 
A Colonial Edition is alto pobliibtd. 
A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. With 
aj Illattmliou. Cr. Su. fii. 
A Colonial Edition is aJu publiihed. 
See also Little Guidtl- 
Barkcr (AMrcd P.). See Tulbwks ot 
Technology. 

A. (Late) Fellow of Merlon 



Baroctt (Mrs. P. A-X Sot Liiile Library. 

BanmCR. R. N.XM-A. FRENCHPROSE 

COMPOSITION. ■lkirdEdiU>n.Cr.%v*. 

See also junior School Bodu. 
Barrwi <H. M.), M,A.. Wadlwt Calltst, 
— '--). TEXTS FOR SERMONS. WS 



r 

I 

I 
I 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



hf CuiDD Scott Hou^uie 
(J.O.h F.RS.E. S«C.C 



irOARDEN FLOWERS, 
Frafi. Britf. y. 6d. 
THE SUMMER GARDEN OF 
PLEASURE. With 36 IlIu«tr!icio™ [n 

CoiDurbyOsHUHDPlTTHBH. ^'idl DllKy 

BBHenfdoriniw,), Ph.ri.,5.T.D. THE 
HEBREW FSOPHET. Cr.Sno. vi^iui 

Bsyley (R. Child). THE COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. With over 1™ 
Illustialiooi. TUrdEdliinL WilkNal, 
H Dirtcl Cilmr pTtctis. Dimy Sea. 

A Cnlodi'd Edition u iliia publiibed. 
Beard (W. SA EASY EXERCISES IN 

ALGKBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Cr. Sro 
ij. &£ With Answers iJ.wi 
Set aUo j utiiot ExMunalioii Series urd 

BeclSTnTcPeMrlL' THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. Edited by I. Otho Paget, 
111dIll1umiedb7aH.jAU.AHD. Siamd 



leUht 



'SrsJe... 



Beskfonl (WlUUm], I 
BeechlaK (H. C). M.__. , 

audfllfer. Se« Ulwy of Devolion. 

Beartwbm (IVUx). A BOOK OF CARI- 
CATURES. Imfniti,!,. ..j.«/. 

Bubla {HB»Id>. MASTER WORKERS, 
lliuslrated. DoKy Siw. 7J. W. ml. 

BebmenUacobl. DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 

Ball cm™. Artbur fl.). THE' sJcIRTS 
OF THKOREAT CITV. With 16 lilu5- 
□ Colour by Arthus G. Beli., 
"'——■--nj, and a Map. Sicmd 



olbcr tllDSI 



With 



HILLS AND THE SEA Stcaiid E. 



N NOTHING AND KINDRED SUl 
JECTS. Fi,af.»m>. s^- 

A Cnlnniil Edition ii^aUn nablilked. 

«fL.A.A. 

RIMER 



BeIt<it(H.H.L.LM.A. 

BaoDcttOV. H.\ M. 

THE BIBLE ■"'■ 



r. Jtiura 



phy. FsHTtkBdU 
B«inicitt(W. K.)>' 

BIBLICAL r — 

Edition, Cr, tir>o- 7'. btt, 
Beoson (Archblohop) GOD'S BOARD 

Communion AddnssM. Sftend EdiHm. 

Fcap. So. 31; 6d. ml. 



BeaMa, (A. C.X M.A. 
Bciuon'R. M.). ' 



: OiToid Bio- 
V OF HOLl- 



THE ENGLISH SUNDAY: i 
AND ITS Ci.Aios. Fcai - 
Bertoucb (BaroncaB ■ 



HOUEIIFE 



Betb< 

IN . 

FiflK EdilioK. Crr, 
A Calaniid Edition is also pabllshed. 
Batfaiuu-Baiccir (J. R), M.A. Sire Hu 
■ wki of TJieoloBy. 
RE<J.). Bee BysntiDS Tun. 



MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 



FAITH. 
' mlEd 
[H. B.). 



ioni and Not« 
Th'e~LIFE of WALT 



WHITMAN, 
io(. 6d. tut 
A Colnnial StUticm b also publiihed- 
tttmiamtt. Laurence). NINETEENTH 
CENTURY PROSE. Selected ukI v 
ranged by. Crtmn Cev. ' 



J ANDOTHERPOEM& Cr.i 



lirEli (Walter da Qray), LL.D., F.S.A 



wLP.L, 



onArL 



BlackmantleC Bernard). See 

Blair (Robert). Seel.P.L. 

Blake (Williaa). THE LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE, tocbther with a 
Lira BY FjEDEmcK Taihjui. Edited 
Imm the Otfpnai ManuKiipIi, -with an 
'-- ■ ■ and Notes, by AacHiBALD C. 



B, Russi 



Viih 



__ _ _. ,_.W. wf. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
JOB, With General InttodnelioB by 
Laurehcs BtHTOH. Qnarta. su. wf. 

See also Blair (RobenX I.P.I., and 
Little Library, 

Bloonl (J. Harvey), M,A. SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S GA RDEN, IllnMrated. 
Fcaf. Stu, 31, 6d. ; llalkir. 41. 6J. na. 



BIdi) 



'sBooki. 



THE SOUL'S 
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Third BdiiiiK. Cr. 8w. w. W. 
ftMttDK<C.a),B.A. EASV GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr.ivt. ii. 

I boilltlnK(W.) TASSOAND HIS TIMES. 

I BoiiltooCE. S.), M.A. GEOMETRV ON 
' MODERN LINES, Cr. tiBc. ai. 

BnltDU (William B.)- THOMAS 
GAINSBOKDUGK. HU Life aud Work, 



Bewdin (B. M.}. 

BUDDHA: . . , , . ..._.... 
Biuldliut LitEnlure for uch Day In the 
Yem. Fifth Biillim. Cr.^bmi,. ai.&£ 
Ba*la(W.> CHKISTMASATTHEZOO. 
Wilb Vei«. by W. BOVLH and =4 Coburcd 
FkniM br H. B. Neilsqn. Sufir Ro^itl 

Brabant (P. a.}, M, A Su LEtile Guldn. 
BndKyCA.O.). ROUNDABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE. Wiih 14 llltiitralions, in Colour 
byT.C. GoTCH, >6oth« lUutnatiens, and 
-Man. Sta • - ■— - . - - 
AColoaial 
X ROMA^ 

PboLegAphfl, DoHf Bbtf. 71. Ed 9Ut, 

A (Gonial EdilEon is a!» published. 

Hndler (John W.^ S« Liitle Beolu on 

Braid (Jama), Open ChimpEDn, lom, iocs 

and 1006. ADVANCED GOLF. Wiih 

m PhQEographi and Diagiama. TAird 

SMlinn. ViiKyivB. 101. W. «/. 

A Colanial Ediiidn ii kl» publiihed. 

Braid Uanwi) and Other*. GREAT 
GOLFERS m THE MAKING. Edittd 



Br^lalord (H. N.). MACEDONIA; 
ITS RACES AND THKIR FUTURE. 
With FhDiEjgraphi and Mapi. Dtinji Zvo. 

Brodrlck (Mary} and Morten (A. Aodsr' 
Hdl. A CONCISE Die riONAKV OF 
EGYPTIAN ARCH.EOL0CV. A Hand- 



, B-Sc. (Land), Lti™ 
bnir-' =-■■-' —- ' ■-- 

l¥¥, n. Jl.l, A.R.( 

dpd School at T 
See Tuibook^ otTcclmoliwy. 
Brooks (B.W.). See HaMion (F. J 



Brown (P. H.l, I-I-D. SCOTLAND IN 
THE TIMKOFQUEEN MARY. DltHj 

Brown ^S. B^irM.A, B.Sc., Senioi Science 
Mnjtcr at Uppinsham. A PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTKY NOTE . BOOK FOR 
MATRICULATION AND ARMV CAN- 
DIDATES. Ea^ Eipetimeuts an the 
-- - -- ■ --e^ Cr-ite. u.M.«il. 



Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN, Illustrated. y*iW Edilinn. 
Cr. iai. 61. ; .ilso nimjr iva, bd. 

BrownlDE (Robert). See Little Library. 

Bryant (Walter W.), B.A., F.R.AS., F.R. 
Met. Soc , of the Royal Ohtervatory. Green- 
wich. A HISTORY OF ASTRtJNOMV, 

Bucklaod (Francff"T.).'*'''cURi'6siTlES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY, Illustrated 
hv H. B. Neilsoh. Cr. Stv- u. fA. 

Buckton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 
ENGELA. Sictnd EdilitH. Cr. Sw. 31. 
td.Htl. 

EAGER HEART: A Myitety Play. ScviHik 



A Colonial Edition ii also puhliiheil. 
BnUBydVIils). Sec Uilke(Lady> 
Bnnyaa (Jolui). See Stan<iard Library and 

Bun^fS^J.), M.A.,'f.R.S. a MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. lUus- 

BurzeESCaeietO^ 3oOFSAND HOWTO 
llE THEM. Illustrnted. StHall ^It. it. 

Burke (Bdmund), See Standard LibnTy. 

Bum (A. B.), D.D., Rector of Handtwonh 
and Frebeiulaiy of LicbHeld. Sec Hand- 

Bam (J. H.'k "^b., F, R. S. E. THE 
CHURCHMAN'S TREASURY OF 
SONG: Gathered fran the Chrlulan 
poetry of all aceh Edited by. Fasf. Sev. 
v. (J. mi. See also Ubr^y of Devotion. 

Bnmand (Sir P. C). RECORDS AND 

REMINISCENCES. With 1 Portrait by 

H. V. HMKOHBit. Cf. aw, FenrlkaHd 

Ckiatir EdUifM. 61. 

A Colunial Edition it aim ptibliihed. 

Burn4{Robert), THE POEMS. Edindby 

PoriraiL Third Editita. Dim^itv.t'H 
lef. St. 
See alio Standard Library. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



OLD TESTA- 



MENT HISTORY FOR USK IN 
SCHOOLS. TkiTdEJiliP<i.Cr.tvi>.-ii.U. 

" '.P.!, 

CHRISTIAN 



uitAllmV. & 

ill (P. WT), C 

EOLOCVAN [ 

(The BampuD Lcdurcs i 

r (jiwciili;, D.D. 



190J). Dn- 



-- - ------,. Siandud 

C^KoH (Allnd), D.D. S« Hsodbwki 

orThtology. 
CaldarwDod (D. S.), Hndisi ~ " 

IN KUl^lD ANEuElGEBRaI 
pickcu of 4D, with 



r CARDS 






C«niiti»g<0 eorwl. See Liule Libixr)I. 
C«|i»tB. p. H.>. 5» Oxford mornp 
Careleu (John). S« I. " ' 
Cariyle tThonaa). 

R£VOLUrJON. Edi 



irSeuUohn). Sn L 
' '9 tThonaa). 

'OLUTJON. Edited by C R. L. 
Fletcuii^^ I'll low or Ui«iJali!n Callcge, 

MWELL. " WLili 
By U H. Fi>TH, M.A^ una flmei .nd 
AppeTidicei by Mil. S. C. Loiuv Tkra 
yntumij, Dim) ecD. iBi. ntl. 
Culyls (R. M. and A. i.\ M.A. See 

Cannlchael (p|ji?p). ALL ABOUT 
PHILIPPINE. Wilh B lUunrmioM. 
Cr.BM. «.6<y. 

CairenterdVUr^u^Burd). Thechild 
IN ART. W^h so ll'usiraliani. Stcs-'d 

CavonBEb (Ffaodi). M.D. (Edin.). THE 
CAREOFTHEBODY, StcandEdUia^. 



So^uhbirAO. FnRBitsHowELI- Wiih 

Channsr ^ C.) and Roberts m. &.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. Wilh 16 full- 
pjEf Illujlrationi. Cf. Bm. k. &/, 

CbipinaD{S.J,). See Bookaon Biulocst. 

Ckattertan (Tliomas). See Sod dud 

Cliut«?kld(Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. ICdiied, wilh an Introduc- 
tian hy C, St»ac"Hv, with Nmej by A. 

ChsMcrtonCQ.K.). CHARLERDICKENS! 
mihtwgPoritaiwinPlioIoiravure. Fiftl^ 



CbrtstUn (P. W.). THE CAROLINE 
ISLAND^. With miny llluiluiiani uid 
Mapi. Dcmyi-BB. i3i.Sii.uel. 

Clears. Sh Clusicil Tt^nsladtmi. 



INDUSTRIES. 
1 Diaframs. Cf. 

CIarke(P.A.),H.A S«; ;ader.QfReU«on. 
ClaoMR (Oeorve), AR.A., ILW.S. ^IX 

LKCTURES oN PAINTING. Wilh 19 
Illiuuiiioai. Tkh-d£JUis^ Urgt Foil 

AIMS jf^JD IDEALS IN ART. Eight 
Lectnret delivered to the StudentE of '' 
RoyiU Acudemy of Arti. With- ■" 
(iant. Statd Sdilbni. Largi 

ciS-' 



11 Illiutn- 



ciMiftoa rr. s.). 



M.D., CC.D., F.R.S.E. 



THE HYGIENE OF MIND. 
IlliutmilDit. Faurlk EdilicH. Dtmy Itn. 

Coast (W. a.), aA. EXAMINATION 

PAPERSIN VERGII- Cr.ivi. 11. 
Cobb (W, ¥.\ M.A. THE BOOK OF 



OfTOHN RUSKIM. 

Sixlk EdiHoK. Cr. 8™. II Dfl. nrr. 
Collins (W. E.^ M.A. See Churcbma 

LLhraijr. 
Combe (Wmiam). See LP.L. 
ad (JoMph). THE MIRHOR ' 



THE SLA: Men 



ndMarchantCe. C), 



liorelll (Marie). THE PASSING 
GREAT QUEEN. Stand Editin 



t EAST. With 3} 



Cotes (Roaemar)'), DANTtl 

BIBLE FLOWERS. With n 
nud Plan. Faip. %ee. ai. t^ 
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Cowper {WUliam). THE P0KM5. 
Edilcd with nn InlioducliDn and KoULa by 
J. C U/iLEV. I>I.A. lllusiuwd, indudinE 
IWD unpubLiihcd dcsisi] by WiLLUH 
fiLAKE. /IcivBtv. ,as.M.«'L 

Cili(J. Cbiirlei). S« Anciciit aiia, Anil- 
Quary's Books, and LLiiie Guides. 

Cox (Harold). K.A., M.P. L.\ND 
NATIONALIZATION AND LAND 



TAXATION. 

Cr.tva. 31. 6d 
Crabbe (aeorffe). 
CrBlk(Mr- ■ - 



^c Liitle Ijbrary. 

CnaB (C. PA D.S.O. Sds Litdi Gcidtt. 
Cnoe (WBltoT), R.W.S. AN ARTlSrS 

REMINISCENCES. Wlib 133 IJtugira- 
■ lEonibrtbBAuthorandothEnrrOTn Photo- 

ETAphi. StcfHd Edtliim. Dtmy S>4. i^- 



Colonial 1 J. 

■ ASSIGNS. With ii Illui 

KUimii JroQi Sluidiu br Iba Auihot, 



'D"lA"iUPREBsTONS. _ With 
\SicnidEdi 




wfanKF-a.X S«e Danson (Mirr C)- 
ruCT.R.N.X M.A.,Mc>demLBnE>"R° 
[uUTBI McrctuDI Tavlon' School. She 



FCrou (J. A.), M.A. THE FAITH OF 
■ THE BIBLE. Fca*. " - ■ ■ 

r-. ... . - oj, THl 



! LOVING BAl^ 



LORD BATEMAN. Wi.h 
>, ttmi. 11. 6rf. ■«. 
imi,<B.). S«Wwi"(R.). 
iIlHe (Sir P. H. BO. Fi1to»> of All Soul.i 
■ ■!«=, Cford. THE HISTORY OE 
.^BOER WAR. Wnh omny lllo^ 
:ioiii, Phmi, and Poitniu. /n 1 vaU 



Cotttjli. L.), D.D. SceUadm 
Dulcll «1. W,], MA. Sco 

Religion. 
Duit« (AUEhleH). 



THE DIVINE COMEDY. Translalcd 
by H. F. C*R», Edited wilh a Life o( 
Danls and Introduclory Noi« by Facet 
TovNSiK, M.A., D Lilt. UrMyBtm. 6rf. 

THE PUEGATORIO or DANTE. 
Tianilaud jnla Spen-«rien Prose by C 
GoBDOH WiTGHT. Wilh the lEalisn lul. 

Settxlu Utile Ijbrjirv, Toynb« (Faiet], 



.TV, Tom 

W«ren). 
lecLiTtleLibnry. 
L. ANEWTRIGON. 
BEGINNERS. Wiih 

Davenport (Cyril). S<^e CoDHDisuui'i 

Dav'enm^rt (Jime*). THEWASH- 
BOURNE FAMILY. With 15 lllusna- 



Darlcy (Oeonre). 



LONDON ,_ _ _ 

Colour by John FuLLKYi.ovi,R.L /aTV™ 

l«v(» (h7'w. c!? MrA-.TellowMd Tnlor 
oTIIrJliolColleEe. ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS : 
io66-i3ji. Wjih Maps and Ilhuirmtioiu. 



OaWMQ(Mra. NellOUj. SeeLittleBuolumi 

Oeane(A. C). See Little Lihory. 

Dauia (Slorry R,). THE TRIALS OF 

FIVE QUEENS^ K.th.mvk ar 
Abagoh, Anns Bole 



'."J^e 



A Colonul Ediiion n alio pnbliihed. 

Deomier (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE OF 

CHRIST. With a Illuittalioni in Colour 

by G. FonTKscua-BaicitDAm. iof^n Cr. 

Dslbos (Leon). THE METRIC SVSTEM. 

DenuMlbcnei. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. Edited by F. DABWtK 
Swift, M.A. Stcimii EJiliM. Fc-.f. 

Dlckena (Cbarici). 



^_, _ _.._._. THE GREEK 

VIEW OF LIFE. Sixth EdiHtn. Cr. 

Dllke(Udy)l Bulley IMIaa). and Wbitley 

(ftUia). WOMEN'S WORK. Qr. Am. 

«. W. 
Dillon (Edward), M.A. See Connnineur's 

Libtary and Little Bookn oti Art. 
DKchfleld (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 

STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 



JSSSDFP.D.D. Sico^ii EdMim. Cr.ivp. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Enanl 
■ ~ ~' la. Cr. hw. 6f. 



TENNYSON. J«» 



PRIMER OF 



Dobba |W. J.), M.A. See Texlbooki a( 

DaneyTMay)' SONGS OF THE REAL. 

Doagrta^Cl^nf h A.t* VENICE ON FOOT. 
With ibe ninemiT of the Grand Canal. 
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DoDjilu (JUBU). THE MAN IM THE 

pOlpi¥. c. s™. u. w. 111. 

Oowden (J.), B.D-, Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. FURTHER STUDIES IN THE 
PRAVER BOOK. Cr. »tv. 6j. 
SnalwChorchnULti'iUbruy. 

Draiw«l.). SHBookionBodneu. 

Dnpar (P. W. ALV Sec SimpUficd FmnJi 
Tein. 

Driver (S, R.). D.D., D.CU Regius Pto- 
fenoc of H<bre» la the UnivenJiy of 
OufbnJ. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Cr. tvi. 6<. 
Sen ■!» Watniiiuier Commmuiiei. 

DlT(Wakdlnz). See Utile Gmdel. 

DryborlttA. R.% See Lllile Bwlii on Art. 

DDBiilMoa(J.C.),U.A. S« Cburchmu's 

Dut^uid (Chirleil. See Buoki on Businus. 
Dunui (AleiandK). THE CRIMES OF 

THE BORCIAS AND OTHERS. 

With an Iniiuduclion bv R. S. Garhbtt. 

Wilh O 1(IUIII.[»D5. Cr. Bw. &. 
THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN- 

D I KR AND OTHERS. WithS IlIuilM- 

THE crimes' of THE MARQUISE 
DE BRINVILTJERS AND OTHERS. 



Wiihg 



. Cr. ivt. 



Wallir. WithanlnttoductionbyANDXi 

In lix Vt^iniM." Cr.'a™ fo.M°cA5Sll^ 

A ColoniaJ Editim ii also published. 
Vol. LiSs3.iB». Vol.. 111.1816-1830. 
Vol. IL iBn.iSii. Vol. IV. iSio-iSii. 
DUDCanCDavld), D.Sc.,LL.D. THEL1e__ 
AND LETTERS OF HERBERT 
SPENCER. With IS tllustniic 

Dana (J. 

GEN.- 
Wlih 



ana (J.T)., D.Sc.and MiindallB<y- * 

GENEHALELEMENTARYSClENt 



D (X- E.l, aSc. (Loud.), East Ham 

Technical College. See Tnlbooka of 
Science, and Tunlot School Books. 

Oarium (The Earl ol ). A REPORT ON 
CANADA With an IntroduUoiy Note. 
Dmy 8m. 4». W. >K(. 

DDtt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coloured lUuslralions by Fbank 
SanTHCATi, R.B.A SicBKd Edilisn. Cr. 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA With 
16 Illuslration. in colour by Fkai. k Sduth- 

SO.ME LITERAEY ASSOCIATIONS OF 
EAST - 



r by V 






ILB.A 



BarietJDbn). Bishop of Snliibury. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHfE, dh A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Pss! 

EdraoBdafMalorJ. E.),R.E.;D.A.Q..M.C. 

See Wood fW.Birkbeck). 
Bdward* (ClNBcnt). M-P. RAILWAY 

NATIONALIZATION. Saoml £<iffUii. 

Jtrvistd. £■-«»■ Br«- 51. 6rf. net. 
edward* (W. DauKlaa). See Commercial 



"British colonial 

Cheaper Issue, wit' 



HISTORY OF 



I is also pub] 
eilal)y(C>a.>> Sen Little Guidi 
Ellert<Hl(P.a.; - " '~ ■ 
iiplctetua. See 



■AnreliuifM^-',*'' 
Book called in Latin EN- 
MILITIS CHRISTIANL 
the Manual of Ibe CbiiatiaB 

Knight, feat, Zct. «. « lul. 
e»^ld(CaH}. TWO LEGS, AND OTHER 

STORIES. Tmnslated from ihc Cukb 

br Alkx*hdbb Tbivhiiul i>b Mattos. 

IllMUsied by Augusta GtesT. LargiCr. 

PalrbroUierCW. H.),M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Sand 
Edilion. Cr.tvt. v.td. 

PialAlUn). SOME BEAUTIES or THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Wiih 
Sa Uluslralioni. Saeitd EiSiian. Dmj 
s™. IV. id. ml.' 

THE FLIGHT OF THE KING. Wilk 
over 7a Sketches and PhaloeFaphi by Iht 
Auibor. Nra and nBmd £dititi. 
DiiKr Bne. - - 



. 71. 6d. ntt. 

'I "qS. Sm 



nrth(J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Plrth (C. H.}, U.A., Regius FreTesnr ti 1 

Modem Hi.tory at Oxford. CROU- , 

WELL'S ARMY: AHiUorvartheEn^idi I 



OF OMAR KHAVYAM- Ptiatedften 
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PItzpatricb (3. A. O). See Ai 
Flecker(W. H.),M.A.,D.C.L., 

of Ihs Dean Clote Schc«1, uieuennini. 
THE STUDENT'S PRAVER BOOK. 



»?i.. 



, BOOK OF YORK- 



Dmr Sm/. ji. M, lul, 

Pi»t<p, w. ax D-Litt, 



u1. SecJualorSchoc 



« («r». a,)- See Lillle Boolii OP 

ROUND THE WORLD 
_ ._ WHEEL. ■■■■ ■ '" - 



Psrteceua (Ml 

Ka»r (J. P.] 
ON A WHB 
fl/lh Edili« 
A Colonial 
■ncbCW.), I 
cudcnrelch 

Slajonu. Ti 



Bi. ' 



L Shoil 



DAIRY B 



Pullord (H. W.). M.A S™ Chuiclunui'i 

PullerfW. P.), M.A. Sec Simplified FreniJi 

•Pv^eUohn). TRAGEDY QUEENS Of 
THEGrORGIAN ERA, Wilt 16 llluitra- 

OalUher (D," bd<I StM^fW. J.V '^HE 
COMPLETB BUGBV FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With ]] lllaitnlioiit. SitntJ Ed. Dtmy 



A CoIoKiol EdIlloD U ilco publi^ 



OBlllchaa 
QointHidoluei 
Oukell (Mri 



Liiile LibiBTT, SD111 

X*my Na>a1i. 

T, Abbin,O.S.B. Ser 

i-ofNrwCollf 



OuQMt, the Right 1 

Anit^arr'^ Boolu. 
aeorite(H.B.),M.A,.yei!DWDrNcwCDlL»F 

Onford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HfS- 

TORY. Wlih unmemii Plini. Fnrik 

EHil!<v. C'. Bw. u. W. 
A HISTORICAL CSOCRAPHV OF THE 



BRITISH EMPIRE. Third EdWtn. 
Cr. too. u. 6d. 

IbUni (H. de B.\ Liii.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES, With s Map*. Fi/lk 
EdilioH. Dtmy acn. loi. 6d. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Wiih M>pi sod PUn-. 
Flfltinlh Edition, Rrvl,id. €•-. Sm. 31- 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Stcend EditiffH. Cr. t?v. 11. id. 

See Blto Hs(lGeld<R. A.l, ud Commec- 
cill Seriea. 

Qlbbon (Bdwonl). MEMOIRS OF MV 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. Edited by 
G. BiRKBECK UiLL, LL.D Cr. tvc. 6r. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Ediied wlUiNotc^ 
Appendice. and Maps br J. B. Buav, 
lirA., Lill.b., Resiui Praieiui of Greek 

Dimy Bra. Giil tef. is. itL each. Ahs. 



■ THE STUART 



COURT. With 



Oibfoa (B. C. 5.) 



Ottif BW. 10. I 

■i Edition iinUoj 



I1 11 Also pubuihed. 
D.D., Lord Bishop ; 



aitbertfA'. R.). See Little Books on Art. 
Qlou (M. RO and Wyatt (Kate M.). ' 

BOOK OP ENGLISH GARDENS 



iidfrey (ElliabeUi). A BOOK OF BE- 
MEMBRANCB. Being L>TinlSelei:iioii< 
Tot evvy day \a the V«ar. Anaoted by. 

' IN THE OLDEN 



VERSES TO ORDER. Sfomd Edititn. 



THE VICAR Of 
PhotOB[nviinhyToiiyjDihuiiU)I. Liallur. 
' 1 L P. L. and Slandud Library. 



inh (Oliver). 
KE FIELD. 



aomnIB (Q. L.). See Anliquary'i B<,alia. 
aoodtick-PrMr (A.). IN A SYRIAN 

SADDLE. Dtmj »pr. 71. id. mtt. 
A Colonial Ediiior^ if aUo pubUibed. 
Qorat (Rt. Hon. Sir aiOit,). THE CHIL. 

DREN OF THE NATION. Stctxd 

EdilinH. Dtrny l™. IS. id. ntl. 
QoudKe (H. L.\ M.A, Principal of Well> 

Theoiocical College, SnWblmitulecCOB- 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 
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Or>luin(P. AndcmnV THE RURAL 

EXODUS. The Prnblnd U Ihc Village 
inii Ibe Tovn. Cr. Stw. ii. td. 

amnr (P. S.>, M.A., UiiD. PSVCH- 
OI.OGV. TItinI F.diliPH. Cr.itv.3s.t-' 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAl 

aw(E. M-Qoea). GERMAN! 
FOR UNSKEN TRAt 



ELECTRICITY. 

Wiih iSi Eiagranii. Cr. e™ V. 6il. 

Omm (O. Bocklud), M.A., Ute Pellow 
ofSL Iohn'sCoHefr,0™i. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 
Sicmd Ed. rtvltid. CratrH tPe. 31. 6d. 

araciddB«(A.H.J.),M.A.,D.Lkt. A HIR 
TORYOF ROME; From (l»TrilninUF q 
Tibciius CmxhiiE u Ihe ud of Ihe Jupii 
llihe War, B.C. i]i-iD4. Drmj' Bn 
(«. SJ. n.-' 



velWDonJ. 



A SHORTER \ 

H«ll(M«y>.'AWC 
THE CAPE TO 



ING DAV. 
WS TREK FROM 

It (W. a.\ THE 



Itall™^. N. . - - , 

ANaENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illuitnitetl. Seand Sdilfm, 
Dtmy Gtw. loi. W. ml. 

A Oilgnial Kdilion » also publii 

Hall (R. N.)- GREAT ZIMBABWE. 



A^oloDlnl Edition » nUa publiifaed. 
HniilHini<P.J.},I3-I>. SnRyQDCtne Texts. 
Huuuy <6,). A SHORT HISTORY OF 

THE ROYAL >f AW, i300-iS58. Illus- 

Iraled. Dimy Btw. 71. 6d. 
HannarttanH »■). M.A. THE SPIRIT 

AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 

MONASTICISM. Cr. Bm. 6t. 
THEWISDOMOFTHEDESERT. Fcaf. 



TIONOFLARGEtNDUCTION 

H^r^eylAIh^ M^"sU A^'^oT'citic, 
andAnriquiry'tBooiw. 

KBWthorne(Nathwilel). SeiLirtJoLtbrary. 

Heath (Frank K.\ See Ijltle Guidis. 

Heath (Dudley). S» CcnniwuHut'i Librarr. 

HellB ^Hrnnt). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. FcafiM. 31. &£ 



PRINCIPATE OF THE E] 

NERO, llliulnued. Nnv on 

uiui. fl/wr&w. ^s.6d,lu^. 

AT INTERVALS. fcMfiw. n 



REFORMER. Wilh a Poriraii in Photo- 

■. F.\ Si 

ficnnBTHon 1 1'> P<)i ono vTsn ir-nuiciBj. 

SCOTLAND OF TO-DAV. With ip 

A ColnnuL Edilion ii al^ puhliihid. 

HHiley (W, B,). ENGLISH LYRICS, 

CHAUCER TO POE, .i40-t««. Sai-J 

... .-.', 1 .,.,.. ABOOK 

ENGLISH PROSEVCHARACTEE, 
AND INCIDENT, 1387-16,9. Cr. Ew. 



Healey(W. E.Jani 



HenKBifH. H.),B.Dm Canon ofWe 
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Herbert (acorn). Snl.ibruTnTDerati'an. 
Herbert ol Cherbury (Lord). S« Minia- 
ture Library, 
Hewhu (W. A. S.}, B.A. ENGLISH 

TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
CENTURY. Cr.Srt. 

> A GOLOKN DIAL 



Hey (H.). laspccior, Sumy Edacation Conb 
iiuti«.an<l Rose (G. HA City and Guilds 
Woodwork Teathtr. THE MANUAL 
TRAINING C1.ASSROOM ; Wood- 

Keywood (W.).' ^LIo'aND PONTE. 
A B™lt of TuMan Garnci. Illustrated, 
Jlnalim. 7ii.MiL 

Hin (Clare). See Teitboolii of Technsksy. 

Hill (Henry), KA., HeadnuLsier of Ihe Boy'i 
HiEh School, Worcester, Cope Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC, 



Map. Srcni^ SJilifH. Cr. ano. &S. 
Hirst<P.W.) See Books an Bduhos. 
Hoore (J. Doufhu), A HISTORV O 

ARCTIC EXPLORATION. With = 
Dtmyive. ■jr.td.nr 

HI 

LEDGE. Ormy 8 
HaluDn(J. A.), MA. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : A Study of Ecaueinic Priacipla 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. An Inqaity 

~ ■ " of Ibe Poor. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE UUEM- 
PLOVED. TkirdEdilin. C'.%v/>. is.ad. 

HodKetti(B. A. Brarley). THECOURT 
OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Willi » II lu<<trelion9. Tiup 
Valuma. Dimv Cm ^^i. »r(. 
A ColoDial Edition is also publlahcd. 

KodBUa (TO. ""' ■" - ' 



IlluEtraliDi 
How (Thoi 

AT OXFORD. 

R. A Stkkatsiiiji. 
HoUu- Stone (Q. 



_*Tnly Vtflts. lUui 

Iralcd. Dtmyiw. icu. id. xrl. 
A Oolanial Sdilion is ain pubH^cd. 
HoMiworthCW. S.).M.A. AHISTORl 
OF ENGLISH LAW. /« 7Wv rt/umrs 
VbI. I. Srmj Bw. iw. 6rf. 111. 

1, Scott), Cmoq Qf Si. P.ul'n 
.,,iiBn(J. H.). 

-Cdthrep (H. C). Uie of BnUio 
', Oiron]; Rur^DT nf Kion Colleec 



PETRARCH : HIS L; 



a. bd. niL 

lily). TH 

■V: How (0 Achieve S( 



A Colonial Edition [« also mibli 

Holt (Emily). THK RECRKT OF POPU- 
LARI'"" ■' - - - - 



MOVEMENT OF TO-DAY. FcurlAHd. 

HoaB(NatliulBl'j.). SKAntinuan'sBookt. 
Mook (A.) HUMANITY AND ITS 

PROBLEMS. Cr. Bos. sj. utt. 
Happner. B« LikIe CallEiiei. 
Hence, See Clauicsl Tmnilatisiii. 
Ha^urEh(B. t„9.],M.A. WATERLOO 

WilhPUr- -^ --'--■■.■ '■- -- -- 



s. StcndEdilii 

Ojiford eiographies. 

lll(A, C.>. SeeTtjFbioln of Ti 






A Colonial Edition Is also publisbeo. 

How (P. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 

" ASTERS. With Pi 






HoweUra.^ TRADE UNIONISM— Nhw 

AND Old. Fturtk Edilion. Cr. Giw. 

v.bd. 
HuKCioa (Sir WIIllui), K.CB., O.M., 

15.C.L.,F.R.S.THK ROYALSOCIETV. 

Wilh g; ]llu<lTUiDns. Widt Rifaliva. 



Hush. 

SH^ 






.AKESPEARE. 



.1. 6d. f 



SCHOOLDAYS, 
and Hold hvVBE 

FOREST. 

so Piclucea oy iv> 
by Lucv Kemp-Wi 



X by SiDHitv Lkb. 
"tOM BROWN'S 



(Horaca Q.) THE NEW 



A Colonial Edidon l> alu publlibed. 

THE CITIES OP SPAIN. Wilh 14 lllus- 

tralionj In Colour, by A. W. HiuiHcroi., 

Edilinn. Cr. Sub. 



lllusttilioni. ineBtutnaitin.Cr.iBii. bi. 

A Colonial Edition in alu poblislMd. 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Ediiid with 

an Inlioduction. Fcaf. Siv. w. M. >w(. 
Hutt0lXR.I1.). SeeLeadn 
HBtloIi(W. Vi.\ M.A. Tl 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

aftei Drawings by HoLliai 



i.lieion. 
LIFE Of 



HIS TIMES. With 3 
HyetttF. A.i' FLORENCE ; Mna I 






BRAND. 



Inns (W. R.), M.A., Fellow and Totor oF 
Hertford College, Ojrford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. (Tbe BamWon Leciuies of 
iGm.) Z>r«*eiw. ™. 6d. ml. 
S«e aUoUbtary of I>e*otion. 

InBlMia (B. P.). See Simpliiied Frenrli 

InneafA. D.), M.A A HISTORVOFTHF 

BRITISH IN INDIA. With Map* and 

Plans. Cr. Sm. 61. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 

Whh Mapi. SKmd Edilfcx. Difr, ttri. 

lOI. id. Mil. 
JaCkMm (C.e.\B. A., Senior PbyiidMaster, 

BtadrordGnunmarScboo). See Teilbookt 

JlU*»oll{S.),M.A. See CoBimerEial Series. 
Jiuskion (P. Hamilton). S« Litlla Gnides. 
Jacob (P.), M.A. S» Junior Eiaminslion 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



m(W.H. N.). S«B.«,1 



Jebb (CamlllB). A STAR OF THF. 



SALO; 



it.Jui. 



so pubJLshed. 



THE 



Selectioru frooi iht 
See iJio Liitic library and Sunilini 
KBUsgakn). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

,m.t__f_.__j _., '-'----.hyW.LlKs. 



A Ccrlsniol Edition is ( 

■•tfery IRwlnald W... 

THIRTEEN COLONIES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. Wi.h a Dlusiralion. and a 
U>p. Dimyiet. l.-bd-ml. 
A ColaniiJEditiiiB ii (bajpubtiibcd, 
JaffrayaO). awyD% DOLLrSTHEATRI 

CAtS, SMp^Rnftilximo. :ts.6d. 

■ — ■ Mj4.,B.C.L. an outline KeDtpli fThoaia 



'^FENGI.ISH I-OCALGOVERNMKNt! 
StsmdEii. RcvitcdbyR. C, K, £h» 



Sec aIu Lifinry a fDEVorion. 
KdyiMCkCT- N-). M.D.,M.R.C.?. THE 

DRINK PROBLKM IN ITS MEDICO- 
SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECT- By four- 
(pen Medical AutlioritiEa. Edilcd ij. 

""-■--"■ v DtmySvii. TS.td.iul. 

fk THE IMITATION 



. 31. 6J. 



u Lillld I 



Jconlnn (Oicar), M.D. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS. i)«I/t/0. 11U.M,I. 

J«»of>p (AoEtistiu). D.D. S« LEadrrsar 

JevDiu'(P. B.), M.A. Liit.D.,PHadpa] oF 
HuliEld Hiill. Diithua. RELIGION 
IN EVOLUTION. Cr. Sw. ^.6^.,'. 
See alto Cbuichmaa's Libiuy and Hand, 
booki of Tbsolsgy. 
JoluuolKMn. Buham). WILLIAMBOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HiS FRIENDS. 
I11a.tni»d. Dimr s™. lOI. td. tuU 

r H. H.}, K.CB. BRITISH 

, AFRICA Wilh nEsrly >» 

lUiutnuioDi ud Six Mapi. Third Edilici: 

A Ccdonial Edition Is nUo pubiialiEd. 
June* (H.). Sbs CamruEicial Scria. 
Jonesdl. P.). SEETBir' ■ "- ■ 



_ _. Jl Fa>I!- 

Thtr^Editi, 

Alio Trao^lcd by C. BlcC, O.D. Cr. 

Su i>i» 'MoDtmoicDcy 0. E. G. dc]., 
LibiaiyofDcvwioa.aiidStanibudLibTaTT. 

Kcantidy (Bvt.). THE GREEN 
SPHIKX Cr. Ei». u. &£ «/. 

KednedyfJiBM HoajcBton), D.D., Aisici- 



^ BARRACK-ROOSI 



KliutlBkcCA. W.). 
KlpOne (Rudyam; 

BALIaDS. Bjn 



,. Atberley). K.C, M.P., 






lot (Kwh H. L.t, U.A., D.C.L. , ACDlania]'Edilioniia)Bi> pubUibcd. 
EMINER'SGUIDETOTHE COAL. THE SEVEN SEAS. ^>Sh TAeusam 



MINES REGULATION ACTS AND ■ Thirtnt. 

Lialkf. fcaf-SM. 

A Calotiial Ed[U<m 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 6wul TiuKi, 



.- -MPLOYERS AND 

WORKMEN. Cr. ire. u. tJ. nH. 

COMMERCE IN WAR. Se^Sui. aij.«/. 

Joaea <Il. Cainpt< ' " ' 



THE INNER LIFE. 



Standard Library. 



Januii(Ben}. 5c 
JdIIbu (Lady) a 

TIONSOFDIV 

VI\tnuLCK.SKi>iid£d. Cf. Boo. jj. oa. 
Juvanal. See Claidcal Tnuuiuloas, 
•Kmopa.' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 

A FJea foi Reiuon in Education. Cr. Sea. 



KeatliiBM. F.),D.D. THEAGAP£aND 
THE EUCHARIST. Cr. Sw. 31. 6d. 

Kaita {John). THE POEMS. EdiiEd 
wililatraducuonajid Notts by E.dBSBLlN- 



i< alto psblisbnl. 



Ltitlhtr. Feat. bit. v. 
A Cnloniiil Bullion it alu piiUliihed. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixlnin 
Edllien. Cr. Sm. fij. Alsi LaUktr. F!mt 



A Colon! 



[ Editii 



_ ra^o' 

CSlCKETER. With so lUiutrauoni, 
Dtm, Sl.». 1!. 6i n.f. 
A Colonial HdLtion ik also publi^LEd, 
Knight <H. J, C). B.D. See Cbntdrnian's 

Knowlin^ (R. J.), M.A., ProTissoi ofN^ 
TEslament EiFKcsi! at King's Colltgt, 
London. ScEWcstailnstcTConiiaEnlanH. 

Liunb<C)wrle* and Muy). THE WORKS. 
Edited by E. V. Lun — ■ • 



u& Illuatrated. 



idLucMCE.V.1 



A. H.)- 
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>rS. P.). SeoByBmtinr 

Lue- Poole (Stan ley). A HISTORY OF 
EGVPTtNTHK MIDDLEAGES. Fuiiy 
Illuslniln]. Cr. Sev. Kr. 

Cmrige, and Com 
Cr. 9r 



i. BALLADS OF THE 
r Chivalry, Enterpr;», 
uicf. Tkird EdUitH. 



.THEDL.. 
A BjDETapby. 
lioni. DemyiTis. ,,s,M.tnl. 
THE SPIRITOFTHE LINKS. Cr.Srw.fij. 
AColonblEdiiioniiBUopublijihcil. 
SeoiJto Braid (Jamts). 
Le Brai (AnatoU). THE LAKD OF 
PARDONS. Truislatrd by Frances M. 
GoBtrjNC. With iillluitnitlDns in Colour 
by T. C. GcrrcH, imd id other IllnnnLliani. 
SicmJ E'/ilieH. Crmm Bbt. 6i. 
LeetCiptalR L. Melville). A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. "■ "- 

U. 6d. <Ht. 

Lewe*(y. B.),M.A. AIR AND WATER. 

lUl. 

LUIe(Fsrtna««le). See Litlle Bookeon Ar 

Uttlehalei (H.). SceAntiqUBry'iBookt. 

LMk (Walter), D,D.. Warden of Keblc 
ColWe. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Sand Ed. C'. tj-o. V 6d- 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 



See*]»K< 



k U.)jUid Laden of Rillpo 



LMkerfP.). See Uiile Library. 
Lain (Sir OHver), F.R.S. THE SUB- 
S^fANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 



(W. P.). M,A. ETHICS AND 
AiuBuMKNT. Wiih a Fronii-- -- 
Dtmy ivc. u- tvt- 

LMiB{eUow(H. W.). See Uitle Uhnry. 

Lsriiner (Oeorn Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SrfLF-MADB MERCHANT 
TOHISSON. SUtitntk Edilitn. Cr.Siv. 
V-id. 
A Coloniitt Editign iialwiriibliihcd. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. StamlEdillim. 
Cr. 8m 6i. 
A Coloaiiil E<!ilian ii bIko publbliid. 

Lover (Saamel), S« I.P.U 

B. V. L. and C. L. a. ENGLANDDAYBY 
DAY : Or, The EnBlUbman'i Hudbook id 
ESdeDCT. IlluitraledbyGaoacaMORRoir. 
Fmrlk BdiHan. Peai. 4lf. ii.ml. 

Uk«{B.V,). THKLIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. Wiib >8 llluitnCiDiu. F'tinh 
t*d Rioiiid Editim in Cu VtlMmt. 
Dimr SDH. 71. 6d. lul. 

• "^ lesiatEdilkaUalupuhllriHd. 



A Colesial 



£iflilk Edih'BH. 



t Illu.l .. 

.. C^, 8m, 61. 



. S'ijtti 



A Colanial Edition la aUo publiafaed. 

THE OPEN ROAD :a Little Book SOr W»y- 

fuen. Fimrltmik KriilitH. Fcb^. Sw. 

SI. ; India Faff, ^,. 6d. 

THE FRIENDiY TOWN : ■ Little Book 

Fturlh Jidillen. Fctp. 

. . SI. : fmdfa P-f/r. 71. M. 
IRESfDB AND SUNSHINE. 



£dM 



•ID "sUnI'i 
An'd &MKDY. TUrd 



. FHtrlk 



_- /r„*. g,.. 

THE GENTLEST ART. 
Letter] by EDteniining 

A SWAn'aNDHER FRIENDS, With a* 
lUtulratLoiH. Dimyir-i. i«. W. «(. , 
AColtHiial Edition ifi also publisbed. 

Ludu. See Classical Trtuiskuions^ 

Lydo(L.W.iM.A. See ConnnercialSeriei. 

LjMon (NceTS.). See Junior ScImwI Books. 

LytteItsii(Hon.Mr>.A.). WOMENAND 
THEIR WORK. - •-- - " 



B, M.A 



ttViitumt 



M'AllenCJ. B. B.X M.A 

MwCuUoch <J. A.X See ChoTcbnan't 
Lihtan'. 

MacCHOO (RoreiK* A.), M A K V 
STUART, With 4t Illtulreiioni. in 
idudins a Frontispiece in Photoeni™"^ 

'seealH Lexleri of Religion. 
McDermttte. R.]. See BookionBiuiness. 
M'DowatKA. S.l. See Oafocd Biographies. 
Mackay (A. K.\ B,A. See Ch<ici:tiDtaii'> 

Mac'ka»ie (W, 



I. Leslie), MA.. M,Dm 
THE HEALTH OF THE 



quary ( Books. 
n'Nalle (A. H.), BD, See WeHmi 

CornmentAnes, 
■MdlleMorl'CADtboriif). ST. CATHU 

INE OF SIENA AND HKR T" 

MagiiDa (Lanrle), M.A, A PRIMER 6A 
WORDSWuRTH. C-. ino. u.id. f 

MabaffyfJ. P.XLitt.a A HISTORY OP^ 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES, 
Fully ItliHIHHd. Cr. Ei», «(. 

MoltlaadtP. W.}, M.A., LL.D. ROMAN 
CANON LAW IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. EtMlivt. T.id. 
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A HEALTH AND 
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BtalBrfHa t 

TEMPERANCE READER. 

■ (, M. 
MaUco (H. B.\ M.A ENGLISH RK 

CORDS. A Ci»i>pinia>i m Ihc Kinoiy si 
England. Cr. flvtf. u. fwiL 
THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OK A 
CITIZEN. SnvmlA EJitirM. Cr. tn. 

S« atu School HisIorUl. 



dgV jv™J% 



^M.l 

AUrki (jMonette), M.A. ENGLISH 
PASTORAL DRAMA frun Ibc Rutcn- 

tion to ihe diie of >hs pitUioiion of ihe 
' Lytkil B^adt' (i66a-i7sS). Cr. Sw. 

lVUrr<J. E.),F.R.S., Fellowof Si Johd's Col- 
lege. CambridEE. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDYOFSCENERV. iittm/SdMn. 
Illiumied. Cr. SI'S. 6s. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illiutntcd. 
Cr.Bw. 6i. 

nUrriott (J. A, R,), M.A. THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. 



With a 



lllusl 



SON'S TIME. Illustrnted. 



. SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selecled and 
UdiiEdbv. .•!ia-ul£J. Cr.U»!. ii.id.iul. 
,N ENGLISH PROSE MISCKLLANV. 



id Edite 






MMkoIKA.). S. 

Miu<ul(A. J.),D.D. SeoLMdmorReliElon. 

MaiUrmu (C P. a.>, M.A. M.P. 

TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 

TEACHER. Cr. Siw. 6i. 
HatbeHin (B. F.}. COUNSELS OF 

LIFE. Fca^iiii. ii-td.iul. 
May (Mill). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Stcmtd EdiHiHt. tlir. il. itri. 
MenUn CAonetta M. B.), Fellow of Ibe 

Anlhropo logical Inslitult. WOMAN IN 

TRANSITION. Cr. 8to. dr. 
MellowB (Emnu S.). A SHORT STORY 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 

8r^ 31, 6J. 



KLAIH, M.P. SntHliEdi. 
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IFE: 01 



M.A. LIFE AFTER 



Stcaiui Editin. 



sitafllie RoviW 
itiDn>, of Mdh 



MlUalsfJ. Q.}. THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN 

MILLAIS, Presidentorilie Ro; 

PhoK^nvui 
71. id. nil. 
See aUo U(l!e Gi 
MllUn (O. P.). P1-- 
INO. Wilh ai IlluHl 
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A DAY BOOK OF MILTON. Edited by 
R. F. TowKBiiDW. -/^cwt. »™ ai. Sd. ntl. 
Mlnchln (H. C.I.M.A, See PeelfRi 
nUUbcUi P. CtaBlmcn), IV ■ 



ACdIoi 



id Ediiii 



Jane austen and 

With 01 lllusIntioDS. 
ilinhcd. 



Matlat(Mu7M.). QUEEN 

PRUSSIA Wilh «llliut»t.tiii>. rfuni, 

Editlen. Cmim Bm. At. 
A Colonial Edidou 'a lia publithed, 
■ Man (A.).' Sa Booki on Buainca. 
Molr(D. M.k Sre IJIile Library. 
MaUii(w(Dr. MIctuel de). See Libniyor 

Devotion. 
Money <!.. □. CtilDzza), M.P. RICHES 

AND POVERTY. EighlkEditiint. Dtmy 

fiErA Cf. tut. Also Cr. fiw. If. tut. 

SOCIAL AND INDUSTRI.AL PRO- 
BLEMS. Dtmj^vs. 51. ii«r. 
Mantasu<l1eiuy), Eu-lar Manchester. See 

MonUlEnc . 

by C F. "- 



A DAY B 



". WiIhitFn)Btix|iieceiii 



A ColDcuaf Edidm it also tHjbKahed. 

Mantmoreiicx (J. B. O. de), B.A, LL.B. 
THOMASA KEUPIS.HISAGE AND 
BOOK. With 93 IlIiBtraiiou. Stand 
Edition. DanrivB. ,j.6d.iut. 

Moan (H. £.)■ BACK TO THE LAND. 



More (Sir Tbai 



lition is also publithed. 
iQ.). See Books 00 Buuneu. 
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THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER 
WUhMapsandPlani. Cr. Brm. ■>•. fj 
Morlcli (R. J.), Uitx or Ciilu 



SchoolE _.._ 

Morin' (Marnnit W.l, fo' 

BEE PEOPLE. Wiih ; 

Sa- Cnwt e[»>. II. 6i/. 
LI-Tl'LE MITCHELL: Ti 



College. S« 
dednn. THE 



Marri*<Joseph E.). See Litile Gmdn. 
Morton (A. Anderun). S« B[i>drick(M.). 
Moulc(H. C, <i.), D.D,, Lord Hishop af bur. 

ham. SeeLcadeiiarkellgiDn. 
Mulr (M. M. PatUMO), M.A. THE 

CHEMISTRY OF CIRE. inuslraled. 



Walllf), THE COMPLETE 



TU^wW: 



NavBlOHIixrfA). Sr L P. L. 
Neal(W.a.l. SesH(dl(R.N.X 
NeWDMD (Erneat). HUGO WOLF. 
Wilb 13 tll<i«nitiaa>, DimySvir, jt.6ii.iir/, 

INFAHT HokxAL'lTVi A ' Social 
Pkodlem. Wllh ]6 DLa^ains. Dtitty 
B(w. 71. 6rf. «/. 
Newman (J. H.} and Dtben. Sec Ubrary 

NowBholBn ' (Artbur), M.D., F.R.CP. 
THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCU- 
LOSIS, Dcmf Bco. loi. iid. mil. 

MldioUfBowyer). S« Liii^e Library- 

mskUfl (T.), M,A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERSINTHUCYDIDKS. Cr. Bw. ji. 

Mmrod. Ses ). P. L. 

Nornu (0. Lo atysV THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. Wilh jj ILIu.- 
nalioiB hy JBKHV WvLit Otmf 6l». 

r J. (A H€t. 

Narrenvd (B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIEGE : The InvBlmail snd FnIL of Port 
Arthur. Wilh Hapi, PUna, and n; Uliu- 
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y {A. H.). NAPLEi 



E GUITI 



■J Colou; 



;^p* 



OIlphaM (Mra.). Sec Leaden 



<dEdili, 



OBUn(C. W.C), M.i, Fellow of All Souls', 

O.ford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 

OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Iliuitrstcd. Dimyivi. los.Sd-mt. 
Ottley (R. L,), D.TD. Sea H»ndboalu of 

Ulieology and Leaden of Rehgion. 
Ovwton^J. H.). See Leaden of Rcl%ioB. 
Oven (DouElas). See Books on Unaines. 
Oilord(_M.pS.\DfGuy'iHoapii»L AHAND- 

BOOK OF NURSING. Fau-lh Edillcn. 

Cr. Stw. 31. W. 
PoKes (W. C. C\ THE SCIENCE OF 

UVGIENE. Illuiinud. Dttnyivn. lu. 
Parker tailbertj, M. P. A LOVER'S 



A Colomikl Edition it ulu pabli>h*d. 
■ralla. THEDISClPLESATSAlS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Ed!ud by Mis 
UttA Birch. Fea*. Soa. 31. 6^ nci. 
Officer (Ad) See 1. P. L. 
"""-1* IW. i.\ M.A., Prebendmr of 
A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 

TIlECATICHlSKOrTHsCHUKLII 



OldneU 



'arkeriailbertj, M.P. A i 

DIARV. Fcap.ivi,. 51. 



Parke* <A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fcat.iv^. u. W. 

PafkHuoDUobn). PARA13IS1 IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS. OR 

^.,.„.=... „„ .., -""— OF ple; 

S.J., «. «(. 

Parmenter (Jobn). HXLIOTROP^ES, OK 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS. 
EdItH by pEsavAL Lahdoh. Quarts. 

PuiBeDtler(PraI. Lean). S« Bidei (].). 

ParsoiuflVIn. C.}. UARRICK AND HIS 

CIRCLE. Willi 3« lUuitialioni. SKimd 



Jmfa-iaioJan,. £11, m. id. ml. 
jiDV MARY WORTLEV MONTAGU 
^ illiut™. 

id 'ft." ' 



j(A. H.). r __ 

COAST NATURALIST. lllnMnUed 11 

ColoUlbyF. SOUTHGATI " 



Souths ATa, R.B. A. Stantd SJiiim. Cr. 

1 a™. «i. 

WILD LIFE ON A NORFOLK ESTU- 



(J. B.). S« Simplified 



CISE HAHUEbOK OP GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
Willi 14 IlliuUiUioiu. Fcaf^ Gtw. }i;M. nil. 
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OXKORD. ._ 

Colour. I.V.8M. ti. 

\ Cokinlil Kdidon ii i]» publiilicd. 
- ■ ,FeUowofTiiniIyCoUi 



asrsi; 



REFORM. Sam, 

reitiii'w.riLpBiHimiij.'c.i,. r.L.D. Ptd 



. Cr.tOF. ti.ud-. 



Vnt.in, XlXTnToXXXTHDTNAi.-1'iES. 
Vol. IV. Thh E&yiT or ihb PTOLKHiBs. 

J. P. MAHArrv, LiicD. 
VriL-v. Ro.itahKgvpt. J. G. MiLWE, M.A. 
Vol. »l E&tpt ■« thb Midblh Achs. 

Stxnlxt Lane-Puolk, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Lkiutm delivered 



SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 

ELAMARN A TABLETS. (Tr-S™. M.6rf. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. TubhIwhI from Ibt 

Ed?ied'by W. M. FuNDiKPeTBiE. Uli-'. 
mied hv Tiisthau Ei. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Ttualaiid froc 
Pspyri. Scamd Serin. XVIIIIh la : 
Drnutr. IllustiBHd by TnitTiAH £ 



PfailllpifW. A. 
PblUpotti (Edi 

Wilh 3S Ulm 



<r><ioi» by I. Ley : 

. inf <uu/ Chtaftr I 

Largt Cr. Sm. 61. 

p ALor- — 



'yIar. 



UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG, 
inuilritod by Claddi SifSPrBBSON. 

Phytii'laa S'. Braest). TREES IN NA- 
TURE, MYTH, AND ART. Wilb 14 
IlliuIratiDiis. CnwiSni, 61. 

M«rr(VletorO.). S« School Hisioria. 

Plato. See SundiTd Libruy. 

PbntOB. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
in latrDductlon, Teilual Notes, and aCoin- 
meouuy, by W. M. Linosay. Fcllo" of 

/lowduf^i^llw (J.'t'), B.A"Kli^'i 
CaikgE^Ciunbridse. See Scbgol E»nii»- 

Podnora (PrankX 
TUALISM, T,<v 

Pollard (Alice). Su 



or). THE MAKING 



31. 6d. «(. 
Prica (Elcwtor C.Y A PRINCESS OF 
THE OLD WORLD. Wiib ., IHuj. 

Price (L. L.h M.A.. Fellow'af Oriel' CoUse, 
Oion. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD TOYNHKE. 
Fi/lk EJititH. Cr. Gtv. II. &f. 

Piinrase (Deborah). A MODERN 



UCEOTIA. 
•rolberoe (1 
OF MAN. 



(Em 



THE DOMINION 



QnevedsmiefB*. See Hiniaiute 

'Q' (A. T. Quiller COKcb). 

GOLDEN POMP. A Pnocits 






t. B.), M.A. See 
aM.). THE WOMEN 



nations. Pimv ivi. 7»- 6rf. ml. 

Ran (Loiudale). B.D., Onen. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. With >> Ulmtn- 
llDni. Dtmy%Bi. itl.SJ.nil. 

Rahta (P. i.\ M.A.. B.S1:., Lecnircir in 
Eoelisb at Merchant Veniimn' Teclmicnl 
College, BriiloL KIGBER ENGLISH. 



Rannle (D. W.\ M.A. A STITDENTS 
HISTORVQFScOTLAND.Cr-Si-o.ji.W. 

WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIRCLE. 
WithgoliiuHialiaDS. Bimfiai. 131. M. 

Rubdoll (HaitlDCa 



Ion). U.A., Fellow nod 
CollMie, O«ronl. DOC- 
trine and dnvelopment- c'. 

8tw. 61. 

Raven(J. J.),D.D..F.S.A See Aniiqunry's 
Boolu. 

Raveo.HIII (L.), See Llewellyn (Owen), 

Rawitorae (Lawrence, Bh.}. Sccl.P.L. 

RayiBond (Walter). See Sdiooi Hittoriei. 

■Rea (LlUall). MADAME DE LAFA- 
YETTE. With muy llliututioiis. 
Dewy Bf0, lu. 6^. H^. 

RbbI Paddy (A). Seel.F.L. 

Rtai«l(W.), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Edited by. 
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R«d|Mth(H.A.),M.A.,D.IJEl. S» Vcs 



•Rdeb (Bmlt). Doctor Jmli. ' 



THROUGH THE AGES. 



A Colonial Edition is ilio publlibed. 

RcynoUl (Sir Joitma). S» Liltls GnUeriei 

RtHMdcs (J. F.V S« Simpliaed Fraicb Tcils 



Rbndei 
RIcuCHA MJ 
"---Tt»<«. I 



. SeeSimpllAK 
.). SnChiinn. 



_ ... .... Qimatj. M.A., Tfllow of 

All Soul.' CoLlfge, Onford. SELECT 
STATUTES, CASES, AND CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, iMo-iajs. 
Bimv ive. loc. id. «f. 
Robcruon (C. Orant) and Bartbolomew 
(J. a.), F.H.S.1!., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAI. AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. DmyQMmrli,. 

Ri£BrUo'n<'sir<].S.),K.C.S.L CHITRAL: 

Thb Stoby of a MiNOB Suck. Tkird 
BJ;i1m, llluilisled. Ci-.Sen ii.6d.itil. 
{A. W,>, M.A. B« ChurchfflBB'j 



OF DEACONESSBS, 

lioD by tha Ulc Archbiihop of CantFrbury- 

B<irs.).' SmCo 
iMnmcanld (LB), Si 
IwellCO-X B.' "" 



NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEli. A ConrM for Beginntrj. Wiih 
* PreEuK byWALTM Loat,D,D., Wudtn 
orKlble College. />«*. 8w. w. W. 
RufPrcd). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
nuny Illuitralions by the Author, loclu ding 
a rTontiipien in cdIdhf. .SrcdiJ EdilicH 

R(«M> (A.' oI'l.), m'a. S« Books on 

- M {fe. S-i S« 



RoHCa.'^.). S«iley(H.).,andD«riit£. 
OoHld (S). 

Rowntrca (jMbus). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Ri-Statehbht or 
THi OnuM quan-ioH. Thnd EMHn 
Rniad. Cr. Sm. «. mA 

Royde-Sraltli (N. Q.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK: A Garnk' or Haht Mood^ 
CotlKted by. Stcml Bdilim. Cr. Grw. 

P^kTs''6F OUR DAY. Seltdid, 
wiiban InDodiulioo, by. /'■»/. Sni. jf. 



Ruble (A. E.), D.D. 5« J< 

RuH^l ^Archibald Q. B.). 

■rk). T 
)RD CO 

tyley (M. Beresfonl). ' QUEENS ( 
THE RENAISSANCE. With 14 If 



■Id ■bury (HaninetOD), 

PRiNciPiA the: 



t. Cyrei (Vlscaaot). S« 

^^raaclB of Aiilsl. THE LITTU 
FLOWERS OF THE GLOHI0~ 
MBSSEB, AND OF HIS FRIAR] 



Italian Pair. . .. , ... „ 

S« aim Whtldon (F. W.), Ubrary.d 

Dnotion and Standard Libraiy. 
St. PthdcIs de Sale*. Sec Libt 

Devolisn. 
■SakI' (H.Mnnro). REGINALD. .! 

Ediiitm. Fcap. 81.0. si. 6d. tat. 
SalnoDfA. L.). SeeUitlaGuides. 
Satbaa (C.). See Byaniine Teatt, 
SchmltKJohD). Sm Byzantine T«t: 
Schofleld (A. T.), M.D .mTuPbys. Fi 

■■— " — ■-' FUNCTIONAL Nl 
Di - 

CHURCHILL 

trationii. Cr. Bw. M. M. 
Scudamore (Cyril). See Utile Guit 
S«llDeoort(e. de.) See Keati (Job.... 
SsUaCV. P.). M.A. THE MECHANl 

OF DAILY LIFE. IlluslTatetl. " 

■>!.t,d. 

Sclooi <Ednnod). TOMMY \ 

ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. UBU. 
Tattk EdilisH. feat. 8w. aj. W. 
SclatI Ediliim. 11. M. 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 



See Tet tboolu of ScTino 
Sbakeapure (Wllllaai). 
THE FOUR FOLIOS, 16)3: 1639; 

iSBj. Each ^4, <». nil, — '- 

"iUM jMd 4 are read 

Folio i\, narlT ready. 
THE POEMS OF Wfl 

SPEARE. Wilhanlntn. 

IY GKOHCF WvHDHMI. DtHtyitK. BKCk- 
rmiH.rillli^ lai.M. 

Sec alio Arden Sbab«peBre, Standard 
Libcsry aid Little Quarto Shaluipeue. 



kL), Phl^H 
I SHAItnH 
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iHrpCEUul 
iMdkck (J. 



S.) THE PIANOFORTE 



AN ENGLISH 



Slaktf(WatUr). SEeOxTuKi Bkinaphin. 
SUnrlek (Mr*. Alfred). HOME LIF 

IB GEKMANY, With i6 llluonnioni. 

Stctad Bibliini. ^ Dim, 8cv. lai. 6d. rul. 

aiaaiSatmi. S=i LLa'"B™fion''Art.' 
SlOHnMnn (a. \.). FRANCESCO 
GUARDI. With 41 Pl»Ms. Imftriai 

Sketcbley'tR. E.'d.). S<» LUiIb BdoWe or 



null wood IM. a.}. 
SmcdjeyfP. I 

riONs. Ediit 



Libraiy. 
Smtth (HDmce and Juiihb). See Little 

Sni'thCH. Bompu), M.A A NEW 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC Crown 8™. 

Wilh0LlAn5wer5,i.. With Ausbw., «. W. 

Smith (R. Mudls). THOUGHTS FOR 

THE BAY. Edited hy. Fcaf. toa. 

SDiltb(*NawellC.V See Wordswonh <W). 

Smith (John Thorau). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY DAVrOr, RecollectionsDrihe 
Evehla of Ihe Years rjSt-iSji. Edited by 



SnowdenlC. B.), A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Dtmr^^- 41- bd. 
Sgphoclia. S« Classical Transition!. 
Sornet (L. A.), and Acatoa {M. J.) See 



SotUlwr (R.). ENGLISH 5EAUEN 

Edited by David Hahhiv. 

Vol. I. (Howard. CMOrd, lla»)ci», 
Drake, Cuwndub). Sea»J Edilim. C: 

Vol. ii. (Richiud Hawkins. GnuvlUf, 
Esiu, and Kaleigb). Cr. Svt. 61. 
See alu Sundaid Library. 
Speacc(C.H.XU.A. See School Exunisi 

Sidcer (A. Dyku), M.A. THE PAPI^i: 



Spooner (W. A.». M.A. 

SpncKc (W. Horton), I 

decDmbe). 
.NCE. Illusi 
Knaltvii. i6i. "«. 
lanbridEe (J. W.). O.Q. Sea Ubnir ol 

FDD'S ANDDONT'S. 



fit. M.). M 



ly Leisoni on Elemm- 

lary Accidence. Tmth Editim. Fotf. 
few. II. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. JEUvwIhKii- 
liBu. Cfi Sw. II. 

FIRST LA1IN READER. Wiik Notei 
■dapHd la the Sbcriet Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Stctnll, Eiitifn. Urns. 

E.\SY SELECTIONS FROM CtSAR. 



EXEMFLA . 

ia l-alio Accuience. witn vocsbuiari'. 

Ftiaik Editiim, Cr. Bw. .j. 
EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 

SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 

REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 

VocfllmLuy. T^MKmrlChtnfiyEdilutii. 

Cr.ive, ts.td. OtieinulEdilimt. 11.6^ 

KEV.y.-r. 
THELAT 



Cr. Si 



. wiihv 



SENTENCE 



NOTANDA QUAEDAM : MisoeUaoeDi 
Lalid Eien^es oa Common Rules ana 
Idioms. Fi/tkEditi^ Fcap.ivt. u.W. 
Wiih Vocabulary, tu. Viiy. 11. nit. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION ; Arranged accoiding to SiibiH*. 
FVtantk Editim, Ftai.ivc. u. 6^ 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
iSrid, Fmrlh Edition, ii. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Editlin. «■ 
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EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fa%nh Editum. re- 

GREEK VSCABULARIES FOR RE- 

jecu. FanrihEdiHm. ^a>, to* ii W. 
GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 

Foe tbe USE of Schools. W[Ih Inlioduc- 

lion, NoKS, mid Vocabnlaij. Fimrik 

Edilien. Fca^. Btw. ai. id. 
STEPS TO FRENCH. £igklk Edillon. 

lime. id. 
FIRST FRENCHLESSONS. Eigklh Edi- 



ME 
■■QtEN 

wo 



Fmlh 

, ltd'' VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 

PETITION: Arranged ncconJing lo Suh- 

. Tkirlienlk Edilhn. Fcaf.Sve. u. 

B alio School EumiDUlon SEiin. 

il (R. EUlon}, M.A., F.C.S. THE 

08LD OF SCIENCE, With ly 






Suddardl (F.) o 



it a 

„ ATEXTBOOK 

DEALING WITH ORNAMENTAL 
NFORWOVENFABRICS. Wilh 



66 fuU-mB I'l 



FAITH. Cr. 8w. V- 6. 
Slerne (Laarencii). S« Lliile Librnry. 
Steuart (Katharine). BV ALLAN 

WATER. SecBHd EdiHat,. Cr.tve. fo, 
RICHARD KENNOWAY AND HIS 

FRIENDS. A Sequel lo 'By AlUn 

WfllM.- ^™,(™. 7r.firf.«/. 
Stevenum <R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 

HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 

Sel«ud snd Ediled b; StoNBy Cdlvin. 

Third Sditiim. ivb. Cr.too. in. 
LtBaAHV Edition, a m/i. Dimji iw. i^.nel. 

VAIUMA LETTER^ Wiih an Eleh.d 

Edili^K. ^r. sJt^Bticirl," &i. 
A Colonial Edillon is bIso piibUehcd. 
THE LIFE OF R. L, STEVENSON. See 

Balfour (G.). 
Stavanaoa m. \.\ FROM SARANAC 
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(DN. £:«!«■ e™. y. id. 

■wwn (WarrlnttoD). THE SCAB. 

Stamd E.'ilim7Cr- Bw. fa. 
THE SCOURGE Cr-%m. f 
~ - ■ ~)anltlw>~ "■ " 

Dune (Mu?). 'tHE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr. Btw. fa. 
Doyle (A. Cluun). ROUND THE RED 

LAMP. 7-rtri Edilioi-. Cr. Bca tu. 



SCALES. Illuai 



THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Bvt. fa. 






II (Alex 



Eliot (Ototge). THE A 

FLOSS, ttrdmmivo. 1 
Ersklae (Mrs. Steoart). 

PLUMES. Cr.etv- 61. 
Penn {0. MnnvlllcX SVD BET.TON : 



LL ON THE 
THE MAGIC 



nndlBter(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRFE. Fi/IA Ediiion. 
Cr-. 8™. fa. Alio Mrdfiat 'fa- 6d. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Stcend 
Edilioit- Cr. Sen. fa. 

PlndlMer (Mut> A NARROW WAV. 



TAird Sdiiioo. 



ESrWARD. 
'' THE MILL. Tkird 



IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. A CHANGE OF AIR. 

TkirdEdilion. Ci-£™»8ew. 6i. " 

Pry <B.>ildC.B.). A MOTHER'S SON. 

fiflk EMtiBH. Cr. Si.j. fa. 
PuUer-Maitland (Ella). BLANCHE ' 

ESMEAD. StccnH EiHlin. Cr.i-an. 61. 
(Ullad (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLV. 



Qaikell (Mn.). CRAHFORD. MtiaiK 
MARY BARTON. lftdiMm%-r«>. 6d. 



Qurard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. MMnmive. bd. 
MADE OF MONKV. Cr. Bm. «i. 

THE IMPROBABLE ' IDYL. Third 



OUsIng (aeorEeV THE TOWN TRA. 
y&LLSLV.. ^lamd Edition. Cr.SvB. 61. 
Alw A/'rf'-M Sm 6-1. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. CkSk,. 61. 

MtoMtdiuiKisv. (>d. 
(ilanvlIlfl<BnHit). THE INCA'STRRA. 
SURE. Ilbst»»d. C. Bid. 31. f>d. 
Alu Mtdiuift Sco. 6d. 
THE KLOOF BRIDK lUmtiwea. Cr, Sm. 

aielK (Cbarlei). 'bUn'tER'S CRUISE. 



TALES 



Al50-W< 

' imrrbe Brother*). CRIMM'SFAIRY 
LLES. IKusIraud. ilfrdlumtw. 6d. 

lUtoa (M.). THE FIRST CLAIM. 

.i/camd Edinm. Cr.&cK. &i. 
Harradcn (Beatrice). IN VARVINC 
MOODS. /■turlHHlkEdtrftm. Cr.ina. es. 
THE SCHOLARS DAUGHTER. J'ourtA 

EdiliPH. Cr.itis. 6r. 
HILDA STRAFFORD >nd THE REMIT. 
TANCE MAN. Tv^fflk Ed. Cr. Be.. 



MerbertMn (Aine» O.). PATIENCE 

DEAN. C'. s™. 61. 
Hlchena (Robert), the PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Siaitd Editicn. 

Cr. Bi-B. 61, 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 

EJ'lim. Cr. Buo. bi. 
FELIX. F0h £.H//n. Cr. Bug, 6t. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Si^i/h 



t^'A 6). 

;k SPANIEL. Cr. Bw. 6s. 
L OF THE BLOOD, 5«, 



.Sum.** E^lisM. Cr. Bub. 

SIMON DALE. IIJuanaiEd.. 

Cr.ivff. 61, 
THE KING'S MIRROR, fnrli Edilf«i. 










'HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 81* Si. 
Alio Meifiaix Biu. M. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illoi- 

irated. Founh ErliliBn. Cr.iri. 61. ■ 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. WiihaFroo. 

lupiFcs fay A. H. BucXLAFJU. Third Ed. 

Cr. Biv. Gl. 
HOM (QrahamX THE LADYOF LYTE. 

S,c«,d Edili,m. C-Sm, 61. 
Harnunf (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 



NOTALkS. Midinmit 
Hauamaa (ClcmeDceh 1 



Hutteni 

i-i/ih 
Hyne <C 



von). THE H, 

.... Jr. B™. 61. _ 

. Cutcllff«). MR. HOffk 



ROCKS, PURSER. Fnrli 



r. B™. fa. ^- 
'4GLISH ^M 
^"'""^^ 
HAL^H 

, HO»^B 

Editim. 



PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

lUErahom (J. H.'). THE THRONE OF 

DAVID, f'tdiumiw. 6d. 
Jacob! (W. W.]. MANY CARGOES. 

Thirtitlh EdiliM,. Cr. iar. y. 6A 
SEA URCHINS. J^ftHHIh E^liim, Cr. 



OPCRAFT. IllDsnnadbTWiu. 
^„^r,. Aighlh Ediliim. Cr. tne. «. f -* 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. ILliuiraled by Wi 
OvrsN und Olbcn. Sncnlh Edilit 



THE SKIPPER'S WOOING, 



1 



OIALSTONE LANE. Illu«rm»d by %tu. 

OwiH. Stmih Ediliim. Cr. irv. y. id. 

ODD CRAFT, tlluicraicd by Will Omx. 

THE LADY oFtHE BAR^ ' BigUh 

tdititx. Cr. Stw. _3J. 6rf. 
JaiDH (Henry). THESOFT SIDE.i-Aviuf 

Edili<m. CV. Bm, 6j. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Sm, 61. 
THE AMBASSADORS. Sitmd Edtlitn. 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Sdilitn. 

Cr. s™. 61. 
KeiV* (H. A. MItcbell). HE THAT 

KATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr.iv,. fa. 
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Kestor(Vanjriuui). THE FORTUNES OF 

THE LANDRAYS. lUustnUed. Cr.Bv0,6s. 
Lawless (Hon. BmJly). WITH ESSEX 

IN IRELAND. Cr. 8cw. 6x. 
Le Queux (William). THE HUNCH- 1 

BACK OF WESTMINSTER. Third Ed. \ 

Cr. 8tv. 6j'. 
Also Mrdium Zvo. td. 
THE CROOKED WAY. Second Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Ed. Cr.ivo.6s. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

lUnstrated. TAird Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6j. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 

Cr, 8cv. 6s, 
Lev«tt-Yeats(S. K.). ORRAIN. Second 

Edition. Cr, 8cw. 6s. 
THE TRAITOR'S WAY. Mtdium 8fv. 6d. 
UBtoaCB. Lynn). THE TRUE HISTORY 

OF )OSHUA DAVIDSON. Mtdinm 

8cv. w. 
London (JackX WHITE FANG. With a 

Frondftpiece by Charles Rivincston 

BuLU Sixth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
LaokB (B. v.). LISTENER'S LURE : An 

Oblique Narration. Fourth Edition, Cr. 

8e». 6s. 
Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

NOVELIST. 4a«^ Thmsami, Cr, Biw. 

jj; 6d. Also Midium Sew. 6d. 
MaartMuCMaartcnX THE NEW RELI- 
GION: A Modern Noveu Third Edi- 
tion. Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
McCarthy (JnstinH.). THE LADY OF 

LOYALTY H0US£ Illustrated. Third 

Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
THE DRYAD. Second Edition. Cr.ivo. 6s. 
THE DUKES MOTTO. Third Edition. 

Cr, %vo. 6s, 
Macdonald (Ronald). A HUMAN 

TRINITY. Second Edition Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Macnauehtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRISTINA M'NAB. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY'S 

WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fifteenth Edition. 

Cr, %vo, 6s, 
THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr.lvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Ed i- 

tion, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALMADY. Seventh Edition, Cr.Sr'o. 6s. 
Mann(Mrs. M. B.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A LOST ESTATE. A New Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 

Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth EdiHon. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 



Cr. 



A WINTER'S TALE. A New Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT. ThirdEd, 

Bvo. 6s. 
THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCK Dins- 

trated by M. B. Mann. Cr. 8^/0. 3f. d^ 
WHEN ARNOLD COMES HOMElTlllBi- 

trated by M. B. Mann. Cr. Biv^ y. 6dL 
THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. 71M 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. ^__. 

THE MEMORIES OF RONALD IXfGk 

Cr, Bnw, 6s, 
THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. 

Edition, Cr. 8m. 6t, 
A SHEAF OF CORN. St€i 

Cr, Bvo. 6t, 
THE CEDAR STAR. MtdtmmBv^. 
Marchmont (A. W.). MISER 

LEY'S SECRET. Medium Bvs. 
A MOMENTS ERROR. Medium 
Marriott (CharleaX GENEVRA. 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6t, 
Marryat (Captain). PETER 

Medium Bivo, 6d, 
JACOB FAITHFUL. Medium Ssw. 
Marsh (Richard). THETWICl 

PEERAGE. Second Ediiiotu C«\i 
Also Medium 8tv. 6d, 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY- 

Edition, Cr. 8tw. 6m. 
IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6r. 
THE GIRL AND THE 

Third Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6t. 
THE COWARD BEHIND THE 

TAIN. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. Medium dm 
THE (K>DDESS. Medium Boo, 6d, 
THE JOSS. Medium Bvo, td. 
Marshall (Archibald). MANY 

Second Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
Mason(A. B. W.X CLEMENTIIti 

Illustrated. Second Editims^ Cr,T 
Also Medium. Bvo, 6d, 
Mathers (Helen). HONEY. Fmtrtk. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, Also Medium Boo, 6A 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cn I 

6s. Also Medium Bvo, 6d, 
THE FERRYMAN Second Editiom,. Cn\ 

Bvo. 6s. 

TALLY-HO! Fourth EdiHon. Cr.BsK fe 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. Medium Boo. 6d> 
Maxwell^W. B.). VIVIEN. NiuthMH- 

tion. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. 7Wi 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Srw. 61; 
THE GUARDED FLAME. SeoomtJk Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
ODD LENGTHS. SecondEd. Cr. Sm. 6fc 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Bfr 

twben You and I. Being the Intimate 

Conversations of the Right Hon. the 

Countess of Maybur>'. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Bfo. 6s. 



Fiction 



lusimwd by E- HoPKiws. ogrsvu = by "a 

THE LONG ROAD W 



A WEAVER Of WEBS. 

-" T>ESERT. .W,t^ 




Eltctlon Atent ; " Will you be food enouEh to tell ma 

„ cl thii hauieT 

Irata Femalu: " Ir you'll iuit wall hall a minute yw'll 
ne to settle that queation now." 
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THE STRIKING HOURS. 

C- 

e). _. 
Ik Ed. < 
UKt:NUL.K. Siand H^ lint Cr. Sm. 6i 
THE HOUSE or ISLAM. T/ard Edi 

titn. C-. B(w. Ki. 
•Q'(A.T.QBlltarCaBCfa). THE WHITE 
WOLF. SntMd kdiii'M. Cr.tw. 6i. 
Alvi Mtdiunt Btv. &l, 
THE MAYOR OF TROV. Fim-^kEdil 

MERRY-GARDEN AND OTH! 

STORIES. Cr. !m. 6j- 
MAJOR VIGOUREUX. 



rMaDd SUpnayl. 



ird EJiiisn. 
THE EN 



CHASTE Lt GARDtN. 

Cr. ivo. 6j. 
Hhyt (Q«ce). THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Smnd EJiliixt. C.-. 8m 6i. 
Rldea (W. Pitt). LOST PROPERTY. 

ERB. Siconii Eil:'litH. Cr. 8™. 6i. 

A SON Of th e state, sicmd Editiim. 

0-.Sk>. 31. U. Alw ^a£'-« Siu. 6a: 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A Hrw EUlion. 

Cf. b™ 15. nrf. 

MRS. GALER'S BDSINESS. Dluilnifd. 

Sicn-i Edilin. Cr.tKi. 61. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE.M.P. Cr.lv^. 

TiIe WICKHAMSES. ./Tgi^i EdilKn. 

Cr. Oi-B 61. 
NAME OF GARLAND. Tk!rd Etiilioi-. 

Cr.ivp. e.. 
GEORGE and THE GENERAL. Mtiiom 

Rltcble (Mrs. David O.). MAN AND 
THE CASSOCK. '---•-'— 
Crevmiva. is. 

Robert! (C. O. D.). THE HEART OF 



I 



Third hdilU 

Raseakranti (Baroa Palls). T \ 

MAGISTRATE'S OWN CASK. 



SWEETHEART. 
Editian. Cr. Sw. «(. 
AlwJfidnwiSM. GaL 
BIS ISLAND PRINCESS. lUustntcd. 
Sictmd Editim. Cr. im. ti. 
K\v>Midiiimivi,. 6d. 
ABANDONED. Stcimd Edilim. Cr.Sct. 61. 

AhaMcdi^Mi'v. 6d. 
MASTER ROCKAFELLARS VOYAGE. 
Illu51rated by Oo ~ — ■ 

Edhitfi. Cr. Bw. 



TAird 

_ _...■..«.«: 

IMARRIAGEATSEA. Mrdin-Hirv. 6d. 
Ryan (Marah ElllaX FOR THE SOUL 

OF RAFAEL. Cr.Bn. 61. 
Serffeiint (Adelloe). THK MYSTERY 
OF THE MOAT. Siatd Edilitit. Cr. 



1.0GUE I 

N OF PAUL UARII. I 
iX OF GEOrrSET \ 



THE PASSION 

T.IER. Crn-i - 

THE QUES' 

THE COMING OF" THE R 

C'. 8i«. 6s. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. C- 

BARBARA'S MONEY. Cr. Sits. b. 

Usa Medium tvD. 6d. 
THE MASTER OF BKECHWOOD, 

llf«ii,.rttv«. id. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. Steaitd M. 

Cr.in. H. Mn Midi3uit9BB. 6i 
THE LOVE THATOVERCAME. AfjidM 

Sk?. id. 
Shanaaa(W. F.). THE MESS DECK. 

Cr. St.™. 31. ij. 
SfaeUer( Bertha). ENDERBV. ThirdSd. 

Aldcwick (Mn. Alfred^ THE KINS. 
MAN. Wilh B IlliistraliDns hy C E. 

Smith (Darotliy V. Horace). MISS 

MONA. Cr. Boo. 31. id. 
SoontchBca (Albert). DEEP^EA VAGA- 



. 6d. 



MR. SPONGES SPORTING TOUR. 

Illi; 

ASK 
Ureahart (M.). 

MONPLACE. 
Vorat <IVIi 



Illiutnilcd. Midiumti.. .-. 

-IS. jVe^m-iBw. id. 

TRAGEDY IN COM- 
■CBiidEd. CT.ita. to 
.._ THE SENTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BUL- 



STRODE. ( 



a (Paul). T H E 1 



Wairard (Mn. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 

Mrdiumiiia. id. 
THE BAUV5 GRANDMOTHER. 



e Road. With ■ FrontispiM bj 
SHErpERSQH. T/lird Edilim. 

DAY'S DREAM. 



. Saoml Edilhu. Cr. 



A POPPy SHOW: BEir 



Midium liBo. ti. 



WdlXK. a.). THE SEA LADY, Cr 
gCd. b. Aim MidhliH Scv. fd. 

Weyman (Stanley), UNDGRTHEREC 
ROBE. WlihllluatuiioniihyR.C. Wdqd 
VILLB. Tvmty-Fmt EditiDH. Cr. Bm. 6: 

White (Perty). THE SYSTEM. V'ii:. 
Ei/it/an. Cr. Bed. 6m. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. ifiiUHn 

WlU^Dif '(MBrEery> THE BAR. Cr. 

miUuDMon (Mrs, 

VENTURE f" 

SicKHd E,lil!s. ,. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARF.D. Cr. 8m, 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Stct-i EHititm. 

Cr. Bui. 6i. 
THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS, 



:' PRINCESS PASSES: A GnmuiM 1 



lCkoss the WATBR. 



KRRAND IH SPAIN. WUh n IIIib.' 

iralioni. FimHIi Exiiliim. Cr. ivt. it. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. WiihuFm.- 

tiapiccg fn CdLhuC bvA. K. BUCKLARD. i« 

olh<!rIlluslratioii!i.u(lBMiip. J'>yiA£di- 

SCARLET'RUNNER. W:ih«Frontaplece 
In Colour by A. H. BticicLAMi, uid e Mho 

Illniirationt. Third Ed. Cr. %m. 6>. 
Wyllarde {Doin. THK PATHWAY OF 

THE PIONEEEtNouj AaMi). i'nrlh 

Yol(Ihain'(C. Cy DURHAM'S FARM, 



Books for Boya and OirlB 

lllKHraled. Crmon &vo. y. td. 
DoROTHV. By Ml! - - - 



^^"fly' G . M J.yxSI !taa!'°Sasiid ^1 

The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 



AGlULOFT 

Xmb Hohoub 
Sicfnd Hdi 


B PBOfLK. By L. T. Meiidt. 

"bV L. T. M-ide. ir. U: 
BLB Miss. By L. T. MmU.. 

/'a Prince. By Mo. M. E. 


coHitsHoMit. ByMn.M.E. 



COMPLETE LIST ON APPLIC 



, Marin). LOVE AND 



Aa»teii(J.% PKlDliAND PRETI 
Ba lot (Richard). A ROMAN UV! 
CASTING OF NETS. 



STERV. 
BY STROKE OF 



SWORD. 

Barlne-QonM (S.% FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAT" JACK ZITA. 
KITTY ALONE. 
URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 
IN THE T -^- - - 
NOEMI. 



WINEFRl 



But (Robert). 



.„ ,ENN1E BAXTER. 

IN THE MIDST OF AI.ARMS. 
THE COUNTE.<!S TEKLA. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. 
BsnHn (B. P.). DODO. 
THE VINTAGE. 
~ iti (Cbarlottc). SHIRLEY. 



1 (C L.). THE HEART OF 



JAPAN. 
Burton (J. Bloandellc). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 
CaHyn (M».). ANNE MAULEVERER. 
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Capes (I 



INE. 

~ its.. 



THE LAKE OF 



MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 

C«TbMt (Jyllwl. A BUSINESS 1 

GREAT WATERS. 
Crskcr (Mre. B. M.). ANGBL. 
A STATE SECRET. - 
PE'IGY OF THE BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 



LAMP. 
Duncan (San Junnctla). A VOYAGE 

OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS, 
eilot (OeoTEe). THE MILL ON THE 

FLOSS. 
PIndlatcr (Jane H.). THE GREEN 

GRAVKS OF BALGOWRIE. 
OallealToa)). RIOCERIiVS roLLY. 
Oukell (Mn.). CKANFURD. 



Qenrd (Dorei 

THE CONQUEST OF LON' 

MADE OF MONEY. 

OlMlBjr(a).THET(. . 

THE a<OWN OF LIFE. 

aionvlUe (emeat). THE INCA'S 



OlMlBK(a). THE TOWN TR.4VELLER, 

-TtOW~- 

_ . le (I. _ 

TREASURE- 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
aielK (Clurlea). I'.UNTER' 
arlnm (Tbe Brother*). GRIMM'S 

FAIRY TALES. 
Hope (Antbeny). A MAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 
Homnn^ (E. W,). DEAD MEN TELL 

iDgnbam (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 
r»AVID. 

LeQueax<WA THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

Leve«>YeaU<S. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 
WAV, 

Linton <B, Lvnn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

LyalKBdna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 

Malet (Lucai). THE CARISSIMA. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mn.). MRS. PETER HOWARD. 



ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 
Marchnonl (A. W.k MISER HOAD. 
LEVS SECr — 



A MOMENT'S ERROR. 



JACOB FAITHFUL. 



PETER SIMPLE. 



Marali (Richard). A METAMORPHOSIS. 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 



SAM'S SWEETHEART. 
Meade (Mra. L.T.). DRl 
nitlord (BBrtnin), THE SIGN OF 



S GRACE. 




Morrison (Arthur). 

THE WAL- 
NeaUt (E.) 
Norria ( W, E .. 
GILES INGILBV. 
THE CRKDIT OF THE COUNTV," 

LORD LEONARD THE LUCKI 

MATTHEW AUS UN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

Otlphant (Mra.). THE LADY'S WAl* 

Sift ROBERTS FORTUNE. 

THE PRODIGALS. 

THE TWO MARYS. 

Oppeahslm (E. P.). MASTER OF MEN. 

Parker (Ollbert). THE POMP OF THE 

LAVILETTES. 
WHEN VALMONDCAMETOPONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
PenbertoD (Mai). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 
PhllliwtU (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. 
THE RIVER. 

QuHIcr Couch). THE 



AVHIT 



:iTE WOLF. 
RWEo(W. Petti. A SONO 
'-■'- PROPERTY. 



■THE STATE. 



HIS ISLAND PRINCF.SS. 






THE Love that overcame. 

SurtecB (R. S.). HANDLEV CROSS. 

MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

ASK MAMMA. 

WalfardfMra. UB.). MR. SMITH. 

COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 

Wallace (Oensrsl Lew). BEN-HUR. 

THE FAIR G.jEi. 

WatBoo(II.B. Marriott). THE ADVEN- 

TURERS. 
WeekeXA. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells (H. a.) THE SEA LADY. 
White {Peny). A PASSIONATE 



